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Editorial 


We are happy to present this Bicentenary Issue of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. Formed in 1804 and then known as the Literary Society 
of Bombay, the Society published three volumes called the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay by 1820. The Society's designation changed 
to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1826 when it merged 
with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. The first issue 
of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society appeared 
in 1841. Between 1841 and 1923, 26 volumes comprising 75 numbers were 
published. From 1925 the New Series of the Journal began “with a perfect 
system of transliteration”, under the editorship of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and 
Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir. So far, 76 volumes of the New Series have been 
published. Together with the Old Series, this means that a total of 102 volumes 
precede this present Bicentenary issue. 


Until 1954, i.e. Volume 29, the Journal was known as the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (JBBRAS). From 1955, 
Vol. 30, it began to be called the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
From the present issue, it is the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Mumbai. 


We are proud to mention that the editors of the Journal include a number 
of renowned scholars like Dr. P. V. Kane, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. G. 
M. Moraes and Prof. A. A. A. Fyzee. Among numerous eminent contributors 
are: Bhau Daji Lad, Bhagvanlal Indraji, James Bird, A. K. Forbes, Jivanji 
Modi, R. G. Bhandarkar, J. Gerson Dacunha, D. D. Kosambi, D. R. Bhandarkar, 
B. C. Law, S. N. Gajendragadkar, S. K. Belvalkar, V. Raghavan, Fr. H. Heras, 
Moti Chandra, Karl Khandalavala, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, V. S. Pathak, 
Durga Bhagvat, H. C. Bhayani, Parmeshvari Lal Gupta, U. P. Shah, M. A. 
Dhaky, Sadashiv A. Dange, Ajay Mitra Shastri, Romila Thapar, Kapila 
Vatsyayan, Pratapaditya Pal, to mention only a few. 


The Society's objectives, according to its Constitution, include encouraging 
the study of research in the languages, philosophy, arts, natural and social 
sciences in relation to Asia in general and India in particular. Accordingly, 
the essays in the various issues of the Journal, including the present one, 
cover subjects on Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature, arts, history, archaeology, 
epigraphy and ethnography. 


We record our gratitude to the distinguished authors from different regions 
of India and abroad who have contributed to the Bicentenary issue of the 


Journal. We are grateful to Mr. B. G. Deshmukh, the President, and Ms. 
Vimal Shah, the Hon. Secretary, and the members of the Managing Committee 
and the Journal and Publications Committee for their encouragement and 
cooperation in our work. We sincerely thank Ms. Mrudula Joshi for editorial 
assistance and the staff of the Asiatic Society for their help at various stages 
of work. We are thankful to the Vedvidya Mudranalaya, Pune, for their kind 
cooperation in the printing work of our Journal for the past 15 years. 


20" November, 2003 V. M. Kulkarni, Devangana Desai 
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Yajfiavalkya’s Contributlon to Yoga 
Krishna S. Arjunwadkar 


The present comparative study is based on the following editions of a 
work on Yoga ascribed to an ancient celebrity, Yajnavalkya, listed in the 
chronological order of their publication, each followed by its abbreviated name 
used in this article. The only other abbreviation used, without prior intimation, 
is the most common 'MS/MSS' which stands for manuscript/s: 


1) Yogayajfiavalkyam / Edited by K. Sambasiva Sastri 


Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. CXXXIV, Trivandrum, 1938 / Pp. iv + 
4 + 2 + 47. Prefixed with English and Sanskrit introductions by the editor. 
(YY-T). 


2) Yoga Yajfavalkya / Edited by Sri Prahlad C. Divanji 


B. B. R. A. Society Monograph No. 3 Bombay, 1954 / Pp. 3 + 96-128 
(= 33: Introduction) + 116 (Text with variant readings culled from 16 MSS 
and 5 printed editions. Judging from its page numbers, the Introduction seems 
to have formed part of the BBRAS journal.) (YY-B) 


3) Yoga-yà]fiavalkya-sarnhita/ Translated by T. K. V. Desikachar 


Krishnamacharya Yoga Mandiram, Chennai, May 2000 / Pp. XXIII + 172. 
(YY-C). The suffixes in abbreviations (-T-B,-C) are omitted where no reference 
to a specific edition is intended. 


The work treats of the following topics 
(Figures in square brackets at the end of the line represent the number 
of verses in the chapter. Total number of verses 462): 


Ch. One Orthodox set-up of duties founded on castes and 
classes. [68] 

Ch Two  : Yoga in eight parts. Yamas (10), Niyamas (10). [19] 

Ch Three :  Asanas (8). [18] 

Ch Four  :  Nadi-Suddhi (a sub-topic of Pranayama). [70] 


Ch. Five-Six : Pranayama. [2 1+80] 
Ch Seven :  Pratyaharas (4). [30] 
Ch. Eight |: Dharana. [23] 
Ch Nine : Dhyana. [44] 
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Ch. Ten Samadhi. [23] 


Ch. Eleven Performance of sacred duties until death. [21] 
Ch. Twelve Summary. [45] 


Agreement and disagreement of YY with Pataiijall’s Yoga 


This outline, presented in the form of a dialogue between Yaàjnavalkya 
and his 'wife', Gárgi, would reveal that although the author of YY has accepted 
the traditional concept of Eightfold Yoga (astanga Yoga), he has detailed 
the eight aids in his own way not in entire agreement with Palanjali's scheme. 
The Yoga in YY is tailored to the needs of different classes of the society, 
and even of a householder, and is made to fit comfortably in the standard 
code of life as recommended by Manu and Yajnavalkya in their renowned 
codes. Thus, Yamas and Myamas are 10 each as against 5 of Patanjali; 
and what are common to both also differ considerably in their concepts. 
The concept of brahmacarya, celibacy, in YY allows a practitioner to have 
sexual relations with his consort (YY 1.57), whereas Patanjali would insist 
on refraining from sexual relations even on mental level. In fact, rules of 
Yoga in YY mean different things for different classes of the society. The 
Yama called aparigraha, meaning possession of no property, enumerated 
by Patafjali, is altogether absent in the YY list. The work makes Pranayama 
an excuse for introducing in Chapter 4 some concepts from Hatha-Yoga 
such as the 'map' of the human body showing technically conceived power 
points (Kanda-sthána eic) and the positions of breaths (ranas), Nadis (/dà, 
Pirgalà, Susumná etc) in relation to commonly known limbs of the body 
(navel etc). (The points of agreement or otherwise between YY and the texts 
on Hatha-Yoga is a separate subject. | do not intend to go into it in the 
present article.) It includes some information from Ayurveda, too, such as 
the three humours - vata, pitta, kapha - which constitute the body, the 
classification of human beings on their basis and the role they play in the 
context of the Yoga. In brief, YY has toned down Patafjali's Yoga to such 
an extent as to enable even a person of reasonably moderate habits to make 
a claim to the honorific designation, 'Yogin'! If one can think of a popular 
form of Yoga, here it is. Viewed against the background of Yoga as expounded 
by Patañjali, however, it may appear to be a virtual mockery, rather than 
an adaptation, of the concept of Yoga, as is vindicated by some crucial details 
in this article. 


The aim and the style of YY 


Puranic in style, YY presents its subject in a dialogue form characteristic 
of this class of literature, on the background of an assembly of sages interested 
in knowing the subject from an authority, as is the vogue. It seems to have 
collected its material from texts of diverse interests with an obvious intention 
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of putting together related information, toning it down and reconciling conflicting 
views. A critical examination of its contents reveals that YY is not indebted 
to Patanjali beyond the term Yoga and its broad framework. While Patahjali's 
Yoga borrows its metaphysical view mostly from Sárhkhya and is professedly 
aimed at turning the practitioner away from all worldly objects, bondage and 
activities; the present work attempts to accommodate Yoga in a set-up of 
Vaisnavite ideals. This fact has led it to define Yoga as a union of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Self (God) (L43) and recommend performance of 
traditionally prescribed duties even after attaining liberation which is possible 
lo attain even during one's lifetime (/rvan-mukt/). 


Its crucial relation with Yoga-vasistha, and its date 


We find the author of Yoga-vasistha (YV) too defining 7van-mukti in 
such a way as to allow in it a combination of knowledge and action, implying 
a worldly life little differing from that of other fellow creatures. This common 
outlook has a crucial bearing on the fixation of the date of YY. As YV cannot 
be earlier than the 12" century CE (which is the date of the renowned 
astronomer, Bhaskaracarya, from whom YV borrows crucial information on 
the nature of space luminaries, | have discussed this point in detail in a 
separate article due for publication in ABORI, March 2002), YY has to be 
assigned to a later date. It is amusing to find il being placed by the editor 
of YY-B (p. 105) in a period prior to Christian era, and believed to be 
‘one of the oldest’ works on Yoga by the translator of YY-C. The editor 
of YY-T does not attempt to fix the date of the work; he just vaguely remarks 
that the MS of the work he has used may be about five centuries old. 


YY: a mini edition of YV 


On the point of performance of worldly duties after liberation, the YV 
informs us that most of the Ramayana characters (Kaikey! excepted) were 
jivan-mukias, though in the Ramayana itself they appear to manifest 
characteristics of a common worldly person. It is amusing to note that the 
author of YY promises liberation in one year if one follows the course he 
has recommended (IX- 40). (This, incidentally, reminds one of Mahatma Gandhi's 
assurance of independence in one year if people followed his plan thoroughly 
and scrupulously!) YV also assures attainment of //van-mukti for anyone who 
listens to YV attentively (YV 1.1.52, 1.2.10). This outlook has made the two 
works under discussion compendia of conflicting theories put together with 
little concern for logical consistency. | have, in my article on YV referred 
to above, called YV a huge museum; YY with its moderate size can claim 
to be a mini museum. Considering common features of the two works, including 
details of Yogic texts such as pranayama (YY Chs. V-Vl; YV Chs. V. 54 
and Via. 25) and naafs (YY Ch. IV; YV Via. 24, 8 1), it may not be unreasonable 
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lo say that YY is an attempt to compress the essential matter in YV into 


a much smaller size for the benefit of those who are exasperated by the 
Size and the style of YV. 


Influence of the Bhagavad-gità on YY and YV 


Both YV and YY are products of a time when the Bhagavad-gità (BG) 
had become popular, presumably after Sarnkaracárya (8*-9"^ century) wrote 
his commentary on it, and a great many writers composed works in imitation 
of BG on their favourite subjects and theories, choosing ancient figures of 
their liking to hold a dialogue with all-time free sages or spiritual candidates. 
This object is clear even from the phrase gitasu upanisatsu' artificially inserted 
in the colophon of some chapters (1-5) of the YY-T, and all in YY-C, and 
occasional lines reminding of the BG in wording or content. It is worth noting 
that the editor of YY-B (p. 14, bottom footnote) omits this phrase from the 
colophon on the ground that the Mss show a wide range of variety in the 
wording of the colophon which fact, according to him, is the result of the 
copyists’ imagination. The author of YV chose Vasistha to replace Krsna of 
BG, while the author of YY replaced him with Yajnavalkya, another celebrity 
of ancient times. 


Points of difference between YY and YV 


The only difference between the authors of YY and YV is on the points 
of their equipment and the expanse of their works. The author of YV, despite 
his weaknesses on olher counts, is a poetically gifted writer; the author of 
YY is too simple to deserve even the designation of a poetaster. The former, 
not satisfied with a smaller size, placed in our hands a work even larger 
than Valmiki's Ramayana from which he has picked up major characters 
in his work. This has compelled him to indulge in umpteen repetitions of 
ihe same contents, throughout his work. The latter, with his limited equipment, 
gave us a work even smaller than BG. The only place where YY appears 
to repeat its contents is in the last chapter of his work offering to summarise 
the contents of the earlier chapters. The excuse he has offered for this is 
Gàrgi's confession that she forgot what was expounded earlier by her mentor 
(XI.19)! In reply, however, instead of recapitulating information given earlier, 
the mentor introduces Yoga in a different scheme of seven steps which no 
doubt relies on, and picks up most of its material from, the earlier chapters. 
What is significant is the fact that he discloses this scheme only fo Gargi 
after the rest of the audience retire to their retreals at the bid of the mentor 
and at the end of the day. (Gàrgi's privilege as wife?) It is worth noticing 
that the author of YY includes even such celebrities among the recipients 
of Yajfavalkya’s knowledge as Vasistha and Valmiki, who appear in YV as 
authorities on this subject. YY obviously imitates the technique of the sectarian 
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literature to place the deity eulogised above all others. Thus, devotees of 
Visnu place him above Siva; those of Siva just inverse the order. And yet 
lhere is a slight difference in the stance taken by the authors of the two 
works: Yajnavalkya names Brahman, the creator, as the ultimate source of 
the knowledge of Yoga he is expounding (YY 1.10); Valmiki, the author 
of YV, informs us that he wrote the work at the instance of Brahman (YV 
1.2.15), claiming the entire credit for himself. 


And finally, Gargi: Yajiiavalkya’s wife ? 


The invention of the author of YY that Gàrgi was Yajnavalkya's wife 
took me by surprise, as no old authentic work supports this information. 
The oldest text ( Brhad-áranyaka Upanisad [BrU]) in which Yajhavalkya plays 
an outstanding role does not know this relation between the two. The names 
of Yājñavalkya's wives as given in BrU are Maitreyi and Katyayani; and Gargi 
is a disputant known for her learning who took part in the conference organised 
by King Janaka and questioned Yajnavalkya on philosophical issues. The 
two references in the present text which can be regarded as the basis for 
assuming the said relation between Yajnavalkya and Gargi follow: 


bharyaya py evam uklas tu... (YY 1.42/43) 

vaktum arhasi tat sarvam tvatto vetta na vidyate / 

ity ukto Dharyaya tatra samyak tadgatamanasah // 

gargim tā susamalokya tat sarvam samabhasata // (YY IV. 5-6) 


These references contradicting a long tradition cannot be accepted as 
genuine. Most probably, it is a corruption founded on the similarity between 
the Devanagari characters of a, m and bh, resulting in the printed reading 
bharyaya for (ity ukta?) aryaya, where arya, meaning a respectful woman, 
refers to Gargi. The confusion is worsened when the note ‘Yogi Yajnavalkya’ 
in YY-C adds to the name Gargi, the remark: ‘also known as Maitreyi' (p. 
XVII). At one place, the two names occur one after the other in the same 
verse; but the insertion of the particle 'ca' after each name makes the author's 
intention clear that, to him, they are two different persons. The verse in question 
runs as follows: 


Tam evam guna-sampannam narinam uttama vadhüh / 
maitreyi ca mahabhaga gargi ca brahmavid-vara // (YY-T 1.6) 


Compare this to the following line from BG (1.6): 
Yudhamanyus ca vikranta uttamaujas ca viryavan / 


No one, sufficiently conversant with Sanskrit, would understand this line 
from BG as making reference to a single person. In the YY quote above, 
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the words 'nàrinàm uttama vadhüh', immediately preceding Maitreyi, apply 
to her only; and the epithet ‘brahmavid-vara’, immediately following Gargl, 
to her only. Maitreyi was no doubt fairly equipped to talk intelligently on 
philosophical issues - 'brahma-vàdini as BrU (IV. 5.1) remarks; but Gargi 
was a leading (- vara) authority on Brahman (brahmavid -), as YY remarks, 
a fact vindicated by her contribution to the conference of scholars called 
by Janaka. 


Theory of Many-sidedness (Anekantavada) 
and Culture of Tolerance 
Madhusudan Baxi 


The Jaina theory of many-sidedness of reality comprises a synthesis of 
one-sided theories and it has been claimed that such a synthesis would obviously 
promote a culture of tolerance and harmony among different groups. | have 
here made a distinction between the non-social reality and social reality. 
| have here proposed that due to this distinction, the nature of the applicability 
of synthesis of theories leading to tolerance will be different. Most of the 
analysts of Jainism have discussed the synthesis of theories in the context 
of metaphysical theories of non-social reality and claimed that such a synthesis 
leads to the culture of tolerance. My point is that tolerance is to be fruitfully 
analyzed in terms of socio-cultural-political domain of ideology, institutional 
structures, and legitimizing practices of those who use power for social 
transformation. 


In the first section of this paper, | have referred to the general interconnections 
among many-sidedness, synthesis and tolerance. The second section here 
deals with the nature of the synthesis intrinsic to the theory of many-sidedness 
and in the third section, | have highlighted some of the issues in the context 
of inter-cultural and intra-cultural tolerance. 


l 
Many-sidedness, Synthesis and Tolerance 


The following propositions would clarify the interconnection among 
many-sidedness, synthesis and tolerance: 


1. Reality is many-sided. 


2. The best theory that represents such a reality is theory of multiple 
aspects of reality. 


3. Hence all other theories are one-sided theories and only partially true. 


4. The theory of many-sidedness therefore synthesizes such partially true 
theories. 
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5. The synthesis of such theories would promote a culture of non-dogmatism, 
openness and tolerance. 


| illustrate here how some of the analysts of Jainism have linked 
many-sidedness, synthesis and tolerance. 


B. K. Matilal claims that “Jainas carried the principle of non-violence 
to the intellectual level and thus propounded their Anekanta doctrine. Thus 
the hallmark of Anekanta doctrine was toleration.” (Shah, N. 1999, p. 55). 
Kapadia states that, "..this doctrine of Anekantavada helps us in cultivating 
the attitude of toleration towards the views of other adversaries.” (Shah, N. 
2000, p. 129). Ramjee Singh has pointed out that the theory of many-sidedness 
“represents the highest form of catholicism.” (Shah, N. 2000, p. 129). Ramjee 
Singh also maintains that “Jainism is against all kinds of imperialism in thought” 
(Shah, N. 2000, p. 134). 


The question of identity and difference is the central question of philosophy 
according to Mohanty. Philosophers can cope with the modern world only 
by taking a balanced position regarding the opposed alternatives. Many positions 
from absolutism to dualism and pluralism are available in Indian thought. Mohanty 
States that, “the one model that | consider most suitable for our present needs 
is the Jaina Anekàntavada, Syadvada and theory of Naya, which is implicitly 
the Jaina idea of non-injury applied to philosophical thinking... | regard the 
Jaina philosophical logic as one of the highest contributions of Indian Thought.” 
(Mohanty 2000, p. 24). 


Mohanty finds that the modern world demands “a philosophy of 
multi-culturalism in the right sense, a theory of inter-cultural understanding, 
a concept of unity which tolerates differences and a concept of justice which 
is not merely procedural but also substantive and responsive to differences 
rather than being guided by the levelling sense of equality.” (2000, p. 15). 
Sartre, Husserl and Merleau Ponty have worked out a theory of intersubjectivity. 
Mohanty thinks that there is a need for a theory of inter-culturality parallel 
to such a theory of intersubjectivity. (2000, p. 19). 


We thus find that there is a general agreement among different scholars 
about linking many-sidedness with synthesis and synthesis with tolerance, 
Synthesis of metaphysical theories is intrinsic to the Jaina theory of 
many-sidedness. 


The Nature of Synthesls 


Nagin Shah has clearly explained the relation between many-sidedness 
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and synthesis as under: 


"The various non-Jaina systems of philosophy represent aspects of reality 


and hence they are partially true.. The next step is to effect synthesis of 
different philosophical views into the whole concrete truth. To assign them 
their proper place in the whole truth and synthesize them into the whole 
truth is the task of Anekantavada at epistemological and logical levels... In 
this sense, Jaina Anekànta philosophy becomes Philosophy of philosophies. 
For a synthesis of all possible philosophical views, the Jaina thinkers have 
devised a methodology of Saptabhangi (the sevenfold predication or sevenfold 


judgment).” (1999, pp 6-7). 


Nagin Shah's claim thus involves the following points: 


1. Reality is a whole. To say that “x is many-sided" is to say 
that "different sides belong to the same x." 


2. As the philosophical theories are partial, the synthesis involved 
is epistemological and not ontological, because reality itself is not 
relative, only the standpoints are relative. The method for such a 
synthesis is the method of sevenfold conditional predication. 


3. The whole is, in principle, knowable through synthesis. 


4. Nagin Shah has referred to Jainism as a Philosophy of 
philosophy. B. K. Matilal also has pointed out that the theory of 
many-sidedness is a meía-metaphysical theory because, "it is a 
position about the metaphysical position of other schools." (Shah, 
N. 2000, p. 16). Theory of reality has thus to be distinguished 
from theory about the theories of reality. For example, when the 
Jainas say that a pot exists from a certain standpoint and that 
it does not exist from certain other standpoint, they are using their 
theory to refer to objects, but when they say that monism is true 
from a certain standpoint and dualism is also true from a different 
standpoint, their claim is not about the objects, but it is about the 
theories of objects. When we are talking about objects or entities, 
our mode of talking is the object-mode and not a meta-linguistic 
mode. 


5. The special contribution of Jainas lies in the claim that the 
assertion of the standpoint is necessary even for the object language 
because the objects are intended or referred to by the knowing 
subjects invariably from a certain standpoint. It means that no 
proposition, as a proposition, can stand by itself. The standpoint 
has to be added to a proposition in order to grasp the ontological 
import of propositions. There is thus no possiblitiy of accepting a 
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purely forma/ logic of propositions including propositional and 
predicate logic in Jaina theory. There is no predication without 
standpoints. There is also no synthesis without standpoints. Logic 
thus is epistemological with reference to the standpoints and 
ontological with reference to the objects asserted from those 
standpoints. | will not develop this theme here any further but only 
state that the Jaina logic is some kind of epistemic logic different 
from both the modal logic and the standard formal logic. 


6. If you do not conduct any discourse on reality but simply 
experience it, it does not contain incompatible attributes, because 
any incompatibility of the attribution of predicates presupposes 
different standpoints. The popular illustration of an elephant shows 
that an elephant, as an elephant, is not an entity having incompatible 
aspects. An elephant is already an elephant and wholly an elephant. 
It itself does not gradually emerge into a whole, when we go on 
synthesizing its various aspects from different standpoints. It is only 
when a claim is made that an aspect x is the whole elephant that 
it has to be corrected. This, in anyway, does not affect the existence 
of elephants. 


In what follows, ! have made a brief reference to the types of synthesis 
claimed by Samantabhadra and Nyayavijayaji. | have shown that some types 
of synthesis do not strictly follow the logical structure of the sevenfold predication. 


Samantabhadra discusses ten themes with a view to show how the Jaina 
synthesis of conflicting positions can be established. He has dealt with themes 
like — existence-nonexistence, | oneness-manyness,  permanence-change, 
difference-identity, etc. The standard procedure of Jaina synthesis is followed 
here. For example, in the context of the controversy about scriptures as the 
source of authoritative knowledge, Samantabhadra says that under certain 
conditions scriptures can function as authoritative source of knowledge and 
in different contexts, inference can also be a source of knowledge. (Shah, 
N. 1998, p. 30). However, Nagin Shah has drawn our attention to the anomalous 
structure of Samantabhadra's synthesis in the context of the last two positions 
relating to certain ethical issues. There Samantabhadra treats both the rival 
alternatives as irrelevant. Shah finds that "nothing prevents Jainas from rejecting 
both the proposed solutions of the problem." (Shah, 1999, p. 26). This is 
a deviation from the position that the partial truth of each of the positions 
has to be accepted. 


| have also found that Shri Nyayavijayaji has offered a synthesis where 
the rival alternatives are accepted because they are true from the same ethical 
standpoint. Nyayavijayaji considers the rival theories regarding the existence 
of a world-creating God. He finds that the rival theories about the existence 
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and non-existence of such a God have the same ethical goals and orientation. 
Both of them want to promote religious righteousness and good conduct. 
One of them says that God will punish the wicked, whereas the other says 
that such persons will be punished according to the Law of Karma. Persons 
who are emotional would tend to accept a creator-God and those who are 
rational would not accept such a God. Nyayavijayaji thus appeals to psychological 
legitimacy of beliefs in God as well as to the same type of ethica! goals 
endorsed both by the believers and their opponents. Both are acceptable 
from the same standpoint. Their truth-claims are not to be considered. 
Philosophical endorsement as well as rejection of Theology, are both ethically 
acceptable. The acceptability of metaphysics is judged by an ethica! criterion 
here. Nyayavijayaji appeals to common ethics here perhaps because it would 
be very difficult to see the point of saying that the thesis of world-creator 
is only partially true and partially false unless one accepts the Indian monistic 
theory of avidyd. As required by the Jaina paradigm, the world is metaphysically 
real, and hence, the Advaita doctrine of indescribable cosmic ignorance 
misleading men into certain types of cognitions is not avallable to the Jainas. 


Nyayavijayaji has pointed out that “the ancient propounders of these mutually 
conflicting philosophical views had only one main purpose in view in propounding 
them. And that purpose was to make man's life virtuous, righteous and 
altruistically active." (Shah, N. 1998, p. 399). From this it follows that if 
two rival metaphysical systems clash, but if they accept the same ethical 
goals, then their differences do not matter at all. Trivialization and marginalisation 
of the truths of the rival metaphysical positions achieve this synthesis. 
Nyayavijayaji has considered other positions also. He finds that both monism 
and dualism have the same spiritually beneficial results. (Shah, 1998, p. 390). 
Extending the logic of Nyayavijayaji would mean that if both Ekantavada and 
Anekantavada have the same ethical consequences, then it does not matter 
which of them is accepted. This consequence would not have been acceptable 
to Nyayavijayaji himself. There is thus a conflict between accepting all theories 
from the standpoint of the same ethics and synthesizing partially true theories 
through the logic of sevenfold predication. In the first, the standpoint remains 
the same but the propositions change; in the second the standpoint changes 
but the proposition remains the same. 


Such difficulties in the types of synthesis may arise because of the structure 
of sevenfold predication itself. Pradeep Gokhale, for example, in other contexts, 
has pointed out that the detailed specification of standpoint is not required 
by the logical structure of the sevenfold predication. The structure requires 
only that there should be some standpoint. (Shah, N. 2000, p. 53). The 
specification of all possible standpoints to be incorporated in all the propositions 
that would come up for consideration is not possible at al. There are 
specifications of standpoints that do not produce a synthesis but only a 
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restatement of the original rival positions. For example, to say that monism 
is true from the standpoint of monists and pluralism is true from the standpoint 
of pluralists is not a synthesis of the rival views but only a restatement of 
them. Synthesis therefore would depend upon the innovativeness of the thinkers 
who hit upon the right specification of the standpoint. My point here is that 
to say that reality is permanent from the standpoint of substance and not 
permanent from the standpoint of modes is a type of synthesis where the 
same statement is first asserled from a certain standpoint and then denied 
from a different standpoint, but when we say that both monism and pluralism 
are equally acceptable from the same ethical standpoint, we are trying to 
achieve a synthesis where the same ethical standpoint is applied to different 
positions. The implications of such an ethical assessment of metaphysical 
positions need to be worked out in details. | would only state here that if 
all the theories are to be evaluated ethically and if they subscribe to the 
same ethics, Anekantaváda would lose its special privilege over all other rival 
theories. 


Most of the claims made about the promotion of understanding and tolerance 
on the basis of Anekàntavada relate to jntra-cultura/ rather than jnter-cultural 
contexis. Systems of beliefs within the same cultural tradition are claimed 
to have been synthesized according to Anekantavada. 


It requires to be seen how a detailed synthesis of various Western 
philosophies can be thus advanced. How do we go about synthesizing 
phenomenology, hermeneutics, structuralism and deconstruction? What would 
be the point of doing it? /s theoretical synthesis necessary for tolerance ? 
Can we not say that there should be tolerance inspite of irreconcilable 
differences ? What would it mean to say that even the Western philosophers 
are highlighting only partia/ aspect of the same reality which is best represented 
by Anekàntavada ? What exactly is that reality? And in what sense do those 
philosophers represent an aspect of if when they do not share the same 
language of substance, attributes, modes, permanence and change ? 


The language of substance, modes etc, is also not crucial to 
social-cultural-political reality. Language of ideologies is about socio- 
cultural-political reality and it involves the social structure, roles, rules, 
procedures, institutions and traditions. The analysis of social knowledge requires 
meanings, interpretations, norms and values. Therefore, if the concept of 
synthesis is to accommodate such realities then we should reflect on the 
issues relating to social, historical, cultural knowledges rather than confine 
ourselves to metaphysical theories of aspects of non-social psychophysical 
reality that is neutral among various ideologies. Social reality is parlly constructed 
and partly historically given and transforming the social reality with reference 
to the common ideals has no counterpart in the domain of metaphysically 
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represented slatic neutral reality. The conflict of ideas relating to modernity 
and tradition, for example, can not be resolved by saying that both reflect 
the different aspects of the same reality. What is that same reality? Is that 
reality already given? Is it not something to be maintained by those who 
endorse the tradition or something to be changed by those who are for promoting 
modernity ? 


| am not saying that Anekantavada is not applicable to ethics. For example, 
Nyayavijayaji has preferred to assess even metaphysical theories with reference 
to ethics. He has also applied the full sevenfold predication to the ethics 
of killing and the ethics of truth telling. Killing is a sin if committed with 
attachment, aversion and negligence, but it is not a sin if a wicked man 
is killed (Shah, 1998, pp. 357-358). Here we do find a synthesis but it 
is not a synthesis about the aspects of reality. It is about the basis of moral 
evaluation. Thus, in extending Anekantavada to ethics, we are entering a new 
world of human interpretations, criteria, acts, motives, and goals and the language 
of justification of rival positions here is different from the standard language 
of substance and its modes. Of course, in the Indian tradition, we move from 
natural reality to the moral domain when we bring in the Law of Karma 
for linking the naturalistic and the moral discourses, but here also, we find 
many views on the mechanisms of the operation of that law. (For an excellent 
analysis of the differences in the conceptualization of the Karma-doctrine, 
see, Karma and Rebirth in Classical Indian Traditions, (1983, 1999) edited 
by Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty). | do not know how these differences can 
be synthesized and whether such a synthesis, if possible at all, would be 
a synthesis of the aspects of the same reality though it may be a synthesis 
about the same moral phenomenon. 


tl 
Culture of Tolerance 


| do not think that all ideologies equally promote the welfare of humanity 
because what counts as welfare is ideologically determined in different historical 
periods of the same culture and also of different cultures. All ideologies of 
social transformation or social order are also not equally tolerable. Anti-Semitism, 
communalism, racism, etc. can not be synthesized with the goals of secular 
democratic and open society. /n the social domain, the reality is not already 
fully pre-given and permanent. It is historically evolving and there is no finality 
there. It is historically contingent. Therefore, while extending the Anekantavada 
to social theories we have to get clear about the fact that the rival theories 
there are not about the aspects of an a/ready existing fully-formed permanent 
reality with changing modes but they are about the ongoing social processes 
leading to some goals. The process can be changed and the goals can be 
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revised in the light of historically specific situations of a given society. New 
socio-political structures thus emerge which were non-existent in previous 
historical periods. Metaphysics of society is different from the metaphysics 
of natural eternal substances and their changing modes. 


Given that the interpreted social world is different from the natural world 
and given that synthesis in the social domain is not about the partial theories 
of fully pre-given reality, it would follow that there is no pressure on us 
all the time to synthesize all rival theories in the name of tolerance. 


Even if rival theories are synthesized in social domain of public policy, 
the point of such a synthesis might be to accelerate social change rather 
than to reflect a given reality. For example, we can say that reservation of 
' jobs in the Government-service and of some seats in educational institutions 
for a certain group of people is wrong from the standpoint of merit-based 
equality, but it is not wrong from the standpoint of compensatory equality 
for a society with a certain type of social history. In this illustration, | am 
only following the type of synthesis offered by Nyayavijayaji in the context 
of the ethics of killing and truth telling. 


| would also like to point out that the link between many-sidedness and 
tolerance turns out to be mainly cognitive. It is assumed that once it has 
been convincingly shown that one-sided theories are only partially true, all 
will be ready for synthesis and tolerance. Unfortunately there are non-rational 
forces at work, which will block the move from synthesis to tolerance. Groups 
have a tendency to hold on to their beliefs j/rrespective of their irrationality 
and the inter-group conflicts continue because some one-sided beliefs promote 
security, group-affiliation, cultural identity and group-cohesiveness. What the 
logic of many-sidedness establishes as rational is undermined by non-rational 
social-psychological forces, which psychological emotional needs al a 
group-level, suppress his rational dispositions to accept non-one-sided theories. 


The famous twentieth century philosopher Karl Popper has stated the 
paradox of tolerance as under: "If a society extends unlimited tolerance, it 
is likely to be destroyed and toleration with it. So a tolerant society must 
be prepared in certain circumstances to suppress the enemies of tolerance." 
(Magee, Popper 1985, p. 80, Fontana Modern Masters Series). B. K. Matilal 
has shown that, "..Jainas were non-dogmatic although they were dogmatic 
about non-dogmatism." (Shah, 2000, p. 16). This is a paradox of dogmatism. 
We have sometimes to be dogmatic about openness, tolerance and fairness. 
We have also to be /nto/erant in the interests of maintaining a tolerant society. 
The problem is that those who have power usually decide how to solve 
the paradox of tolerance and the paradox of dogmatism and they may not 
be rationally dogmatic and judiciously intolerant. 
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| see the need of making a distinction between micro-ethics at an individual 
level and macro-ethics at a collective level. The evaluation of the policies 
and programmes affecting general public social order are as important as 
the considerations about the individual moral development. For example, the 
progress from illiteracy to literacy or from male domination to the empowerment 
of women is not just a matter of individual choices. It is a matter of establishing 
the right types of socio-economic judicial structures. The establishment of 
such structures would involve a conflict of socio-political-cultural ideologies 
between, for example, the liberal ideology based on the enlightenment ideas 
of free human flourishing in discrimination-free creative environments and the 
fundamentalist ideology of the return to the old order based exc/usively on 
the religious texts. Now it is here very difficult to say that both of them 
are equally welcome. And it can not be also maintained that as both the 
positions are relative there is no criterion for the choice between any of 
them. Positions are relative to standpoints but to say that each standpoint 
invariably captures an aspect of reality might be true about the neutral natural 
reality, but in the interpreted, dynamic and historiclly given reality of human 
affairs, there need not be any pressure to accept all the standpoints offered, 
because some of them might be plainly unacceptable due to the general 
inter-cultural consensus. Such a consensus evolves historically. There was 
a consensus in the past that the institution of slavery was good. Now it 
has changed to the position that such an institution can not be tolerated. 
The same is true of a number of social values. 


An interesting passage from Mohanty which throws light on the issues 
raised here, is aS under: 


" .. any identity of culture, on the one hand, dissipates into endless internal 
differences... and on the other, may be exemplified at least in some features, 
in other supposedly foreign identities. Thus every claim to uniqueness of culture 
is provisional, every identity can maintain itself by suppressing internal 
differences... The only way this relativism can be overcome... is by postulating 
one large sphere to which all the others belong as subspheres and wilh 
regard to that global sphere, posit universally valid concepts and criteria." 
(Mohanty, 2000, p. 139). 
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Some Observations on Saundarananda of ASvaghosa 
Jaya Chemburkar 


Mahayana Buddhism emerged in the beginning of the Christian era. This 
school of Buddhism resorted to Sanskrit language for its literary composition, 
instead of Pali language. From the beginning of the Christian era Buddhist 
writers have contributed to Sanskrit literature. One of such eminent writers 
was A$vaghosa who was a follower of Mahayana Buddhism. He was a great 
poet, dramatist and a Buddhist philosopher as well. His two well-known poems 
are Buddhacarita and Saundarananda (Sau.). The themes of these poems 
have been taken from the life of Buddha. 


This article proposes to make some observations on A$vaghosa's 
Saundarananda. 


Theme of the Saundarananda 


The Saundarananda is a Mahakavya, ‘epic’. Rhetoricians have laid down 
the characteristics of an epic, which are well-known to the students of Sanskrit, 
and hence, they need not be stated here. ASvaghosa has followed these 
characteristics of an epic. The Sau. contains eighteen cantos. The First Canto 
begins with a salutation to Buddha, just in one line as “Om namo Buddhaya". 
The contents of the theme may be stated in brief as follows. 


The theme of the poem centres round conversion of Nanda, half brother 
of Buddha, to Buddhist Order, against his will. The first three cantos narrate 
renunciation of the worldly life by Sarvarthasiddha, his practice of austerities 
and penance and finally attainment of Supreme Knowledge and Truth through 
deep meditation, and later converting his father Suddhodhana to Buddhist 
Order. After Buddha's renunciation, his half brother Nanda ascended the throne. 
Actual theme of the poem begins from the Fourth Canto. The Fourth Canto 
describes voluptuous, sensuous behaviour of Nanda, his amorous sports with: 
his queen Sundari. Nanda was so much blinded with love for his wife that 
once when Buddha went to Nanda's palace for alms, his arrival went unnoticed 
and Buddha left the palace without alms. Canto V describes the meeting 
of Nanda and Buddha. On learning that Buddha went away without alms, 
Nanda took leave of his queen with great difficulty and rushed to see Buddha. 
After making obeisance to Buddha, Nanda wanted to come back to his wife. 
But Buddha tried to separate him from his wife. He led him to a monastery 
and advised him to restrain his restless mind from the unsubstantial pleasures 
of love. Nanda, thus admonished by Buddha, agreed to practise yoga. Buddha 
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told Ananda, his disciple, to initiate Nanda into mendicant's life. Canto VI describes 
lamentations of Sundari on being separated from Nanda. Canto VII describes 
Nanda's dejection after his initiation. He remembered his wife and lamented 
over his separation from his wife. Finally, he came to the conclusion that 
he would not be able to renounce life and become a mendicant, and determined 
to go home. Canto VIII contains a sermon of Buddha's disciple to whom 
Nanda informed about his resolve to go home. In order to dissuade Nanda 
from his resolve, the disciple of Buddha tried to impress on Nanda's mind 
how a woman is a cause of miseries and calamities. Canto IX continues 
in the same tone and states that all strength, beauty and manhood are transitory. 
All this was in vain. The disciple informed Buddha that Nanda's mind was 
set on pleasures of his home. In Canto X we come across introduction of 
supernatural element. Buddha summoned Nanda and along with him flew 
up into the sky and took Nanda to Indra's Paradise. On seeing nymphs in 
the Paradise Nanda's passion was inflamed. He forgot his wife and expressed 
desire to obtain the nymphs. Buddha advised him io practise strenuous austerities 
for obtaining the enjoyments in the company of the nymphs. Nanda agreed 
and the two returned to the earth. Whole of Canto XI has been devoted 
to describing how the enjoymenis of Paradise are transitory. Ananda, the 
disciple of Buddha, advised Nanda to set his mind on final release. Canto 
XII narrates how on the advice of Ananda, Nanda gave up the thought of 
obtaining the nymphs. He went to Buddha and asked for instructions in Dharma. 
Cantos XIII, XIV, XV lay down strict discipline to be observed by a mendicant 
as well as a householder. Canto XVI states the Four Noble Truths which 
Buddha propounded viz. 1) The world is misery, 2) Desire is the cause of 
misery, 3) Destruction of the cause of misery, 4) Destruction of misery by 
following the Eightfold path prescribed by Buddha. Canto XVII describes Nanda's 
departure to forest to free hiself of vices and his becoming Arhata by following 
the teachings of Ananda. The poem ends at Canto XVIII which describes 
how Buddha admitted Nanda to his Order of monks and directed him to 
hold up the torch of revelation for other beings in order to direct them to 
the path of salvation. 


Comments 


The language of Saundarananda is simple and lucid; the poet has not 
used long compounds, nor are there complicated constructions. Clarity of 
thought is noticeable throughout; this was necessary to enable the readers 
to understand the teachings easily. The poet has embellished his style by 
profuse use of figures of speech like simile, metaphor, pun on words, alliteration, 
and so on. Use of roots yielding a variety of meanings e. g. Sau. Il 28, 
29, 35, 36, repeated use of aorist forms, use of adjectives connoting diagonally 
opposite qualities, e. g. Sau. Il 4, references from Brahmanic mythology, use 
of the same root with different prepositions conveying different meanings 
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e. g. Sau. ll, 10 are indicative of ASvaghosa's erudition. Statements like those 
at Sau. V. 31, XIV 39 and many more at other places in Sau. are based 
on the wisdom of a philosopher and hence they carry weight of Subhasitas, 
"good words conveying deep significance." 


Asvaghosa lived in the beginning of first century CE and the generally 
accepted date of Kalidasa is about the fourth and fifth century CE, under 
the Gupta dynasty. This date makes Asvaghosa the predecessor of Kalidasa’. 
Many expressions and parallel ideas in ASvaghosa's Sau. are found in Kalidasa's 
works. Therefore, it is assumed that Kalidasa took clues from the poetry of 
A$vaghosa and polished these before presenting in appropriate situations. A 
few of such expressions and ideas found in the Sau. and Kalidasa's works 
may be cited here. 


In the Sau. and the Vikramorvasiyam ( Vikra.) of Kalidasa, the heroines 
have been praised in terms conveying identical meaning e. g. Sundari in 
Sau, has been described as vibhusandnamapi bhüsanam (ornament of 
ornaments, Sau. IV 12); and Urvasi has been praised as abharanasyabharanam 
( Vikra. Act Il. 3). The terms vyapaviddhasaspa (describing a deer from whose 
mouth grass was dropping down Sau. IV. 39) and vivritadrsti (i. e. Nanda 
whose gaze was turned back, Sau. IV. 40) have been used by Kalidasa 
in his Sakuntalam (Sakun.) while describing a deer that was being chased 
by Dusyanta. The gaze of the deer was turned back and fixed on the chariot 
that was pursuing it and grass was dropping down from its mouth ( Sakun. 
|. 7). A person whose mind is led by the judgement of another and who 
is dependent on another has been described by  A$vaghosa as 
pratyayaneyabuddhih and parásraya ( Sau. V.17). This idea has been presented 
precisely and briefly by Kalidasa as mUdhah parapratyayaneyabuddhih 
( Malavikagnimitram Act |. 2). ASvaghosa has described confused state of the 
mind of Nanda in the words “na api yayau na tasthau", i. e. Nanda neither 
went away nor stood still. Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhavam at V. 85 has 
used the same expression as "Sa/fadhirajatanayà na yayau na lasthau", i. e. 
"the daughter of the Lord of the Mountains did neither proceed nor stand", 
in a dramatic situation to suggest the embarrassment of Parvati. A person 
with perfect self-control has been described by A$vaghosa as "He indeed 
is a true saint and truly steadfast who is not shaken by the onslaught of 
passions on his heart" (aksipyamano hrdi tannimittairna ksobhyate yah sa 
krti sa dhirah ( Sau. XV 84); Kalidasa has glorified God Siva exaclly in similar 
words when he remarks ‘vikarahetau sati vivikriyante yesàm na celamsi te 
eva dhirah’ “those alone are resolute, whose minds are not affected, even 
though there exists a cause of perturbation." ( Kumárasambhavam |. 59). Kalidasa 
would not have minded borrowing from a learned person like Asvaghosa. 
It is noteworthy that even Kalidasa who enjoys the highest position in the 
galaxy of Sanskrit dramatists and poets, was impressed by some of these 
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expressions of A$vaghosa. A subhasitakara has rightly said, guni gunam vetti 
"a virtuous person can understand (appreciate) virtues of another person." 


Though A$vaghosa was propagating teachings of Buddhism, he has not 
criticised Vedic rituals and beliefs. He has cited instances of gods, sages 
and heroes from the Vedic mythology. 


Poetry appeals to feelings and emotions and not to reason. The Aamdyana 
and the Mahabharata ( Mbh.) are always referred to as epics. But the Ramayana 
only enjoys the status of Adi Kavya, ‘The First Poem’ because it appeals 
to emotions, and the Mbh. is always considered as history and not a Kávya, 
because of its dry heterogeneous character and absence of emotional appeal, 
though it is written in poetic form (verse form). The Sau. also appeals to 
reason through its narrations on how this world is full of miseries, how a 
woman is a bundle of sins and miseries and how company with her results 
in calamities and downfall. Therefore, it can be said that the Sau. is only 
a sermon written in poetic form (verse form). 


According to the rhetoricians that literary composition, the soul of which 
is sentiment (“ Vakyam rasatmakam kavyam” - Sahityadarpana of Vi$vanalha) 
and the subject matter of which is delightful (“ ramaniyártha pratipadakah Sabdah 
kavyam" - Rasagarigadhara of Jagannatha) is poetry, i. e. readers should, 
get aesthetic pleasure from a poem. When examined in the light of the above 
definitions of poetry, with all due respect for the learned philosopher ASvaghosa, 
it may be stated here that the Sau. fails to give aesthetic pleasure which 
a lyric normally gives. Description and development of sentiments are important 
in a poem. Embellishment of language, descriptions of nature, characterisation, 
etc. are subordinate. In the Sau. except the description of pathos in the 
lamentations of Sundari and Nanda in Cantos VI and VII, when they were 
separated from each other, the rest of the poem is dry. Pessimistic tone 
prevails throughout the poem. 


Asvaghosa had a definite purpose in composing this poem, viz. to preach 
and propagate Mahayana: Buddhism. In order to stress and inculcate his 
instructions on the mind of i,anda, he has used too many repetitions, ignoring 
the lack of proportions. 


Conclusion 


After reading the whole poem, the impression created is that the Sau. 
is a sermon in the garb of a poem? Various aspects of a poem that can 
be called its merits, such as flowery language, figures of speech, use of 
words with several meanings, knowledge of grammar and mythology and 
So on indicating the poet's erudition are met with throughout, but what is 
most important, viz. the soul of poetry, i. e. rasa (‘sentiment’) from which 
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aesthetic pleasure is derived is conspicuous by its absence. ASvaghosa appears 
to have resorted to poetic form because poetry facilitates recitation on religious 
occasions in the midst of large gatherings and appeals to the masses e. g. 
the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata.. 


AsSvaghosa was aware of the fact that his poem would not satisfy lovers 
of lyric poetry. Therefore, at the end of the Sau. he has explained his purpose 
in composing this poem. He states, 'This poem dealing thus with the subject 
of salvation has been composed in the Kāvya-style not to give pleasure, 
but to further the attainment of tranquillity and with the intention of capturing 
listeners. | have treated other subjects in it besides salvation in accordance 
with the laws of a kavya i. e. 'a Mahakavya’ in order to make it palatable 
(Sau. XVIII. 63). | have here told the Final Truth under the guise of a Kavya. 
Let the reader understand this and study attentively that which leads to tranquillity 
and not that which is merely pleasurable, as only the residue of gold is 
taken after it has been separated from the metal dust" (Sau. XVIII. 64). ASvaghosa 
combines in himself a philosopher and a poet, but in the Sau. the philosopher 
has overshadowed the poet. 


Notes and References 
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Secular Element In Vedic Ritual 
Sindhu S. Dange 


The Veda is composed of mantras and brahmanas*. While the mantras 
(formulas, which are to be chanted) are invariably associated with the 
performance of any ritual’, the brahmanas are the injunctions for performing 
rites and rituals? The information about these cannot be obtained from any 
other source except the brahmanas. The last part of the brahmana portion 
is termed arthavada?. Arthaváda is defined as a statement containing either 
praise of the vidh/ (i. e. the rite or ritual, which is enjoined) or condemnation 
of the vidhi, which is prohibited.4, Apastamba states arthavada as having 
four types and adds to praise (prasastya) and condemnation (ninda), two 
more types, viz. parakrti (whatever is done by a single person) and puráka/pa 
(what has been done in the past by two or more persons). Really speaking, 
these two — parakrti and purakalpa — have a thin line of demarcation, for 
parakrti contains the accounts of the sacrifices performed by the ritualists, 
also of the gifts to the priests and puraka/pa means the olden accounts 
of sacrificial rituals, performed in former times by gods as well as by men 
of hoary past. Sabarasvámin has added eight more types of arthavada, under 
the sutra of Jaimini (Jaiminis Püurvamimamsasütra M. 1.33), thus totalling 
twelve. From another point of view, arthavadas are classified broadly under 
three types viz. Gunavada, Anuvada and Bhitarthavada.® 


The relevance and usefulness of arthavada in the ritual set-up has been 
a vexed question.” Sayanacarya in his commentary on the Rgveda (RV) 
says that Jaimini (the composer of the Pürvamimàmsasütras) had to take 
great pains to establish the authoritativeness of the arthavada.® As the Vedic 
ritual-texts are mainly injunctive in nature, the arthavddas (of any type mentioned 
above) apparently stand as irrelevant, for they do not enjoin anything of the 
rites and rituals, but simply speak about some worldly matters. If we probe 
the matter further, we come to agree with the Mimamsakas that the arthavada- 
part eulogises and commends what is enjoined as vidhi and so it stands 
relevant. In this regard, the doctrine of Ekavakyata (dealing with syntactical 
connection), originally proposed by Jaimini and later on used by the 
Mimarnsakas, can be taken into account. It works in two ways — (1) There 
is syntactical relation between the injunctions ( vidhis) of the subsidiaries ( arigas) 


* This article forms a part of the author's project, aided by the U.G.C., on “Arthavada- 
A Study in Vedic Ritual Reasonings”, which is to be published shortly. 
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and those of the principals (i. e. main rites and rituals), (2) There is syntactical 
unity between the arthavadas and their corresponding injunctions ( vidhis).° 


So far as the texture of these two parts viz. vidhi and arthavada, is 
concerned, we notice that while the statements of vidhi are direct, at times 
pithy, those of the arthavada are elaborate, for they have to be eulogising 
in nature, at times even condemning the prohibited vidhi and on the whole 
convincing in nature. And as far as their contents are concerned, they display 
a myriad ‘secular’ treasure of beliefs, practices, mythical and legendary accounts 
of bygone ages, as well as gathas and S/okas, even etymologies, which 
though sometimes are ‘made to order’ for praising the vidhis, have at times 
folk-beliefs peeping through them. 


Here we come to a vital point as to how the ‘secular’ helps the ‘sacred’ 
to sustain. By ‘secular’ we mean all the matter which originates in the 
folk-tradition, and is mainly in the form of beliefs, practices, expressions and 
sayings popular among common masses, the latter pointing to the style also 
in which this secular matter at times is stated in the ritual texts. In spite 
of the fact that in the Vedic ritual tradition, even a trivial secular matter discussed 
in connection with any rite or ritual becomes sacred and cannot be strictly 
separated from the latter, still we have our efforts in that direction, as is 
proposed in the present paper. 


Such secular literature, to some extent, can be traced to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (Sat Br), which prescribes the study of the Anusasanas, Vidyas, 
Vakovakya, ltihasa-Purana, nàrasamsis and gathas along with the AY, 
Yajurveda ( YV), Samaveda (SV) and Atharvaveda (AV) in its XI kānga (Sat 
Br. Xi. 5. 6. 4-8). The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (Brhad. Up.) also echoes 
the same thought. (Il. 4. 10; IV. 5.1 1). The Anu$asanas, Vidyas and Vakovakya 
are taken by some scholars as related to the Veda.'? But ltihàsa-Puràna, 
narasamsis and gathas are certainly from the secular tradition. The term 
Itihàsa can be explained as ‘/ti-ha-asa’ (‘This was so’) and the Purana could 
mean an ancient text. The words narasamsi and gatha can be traced to 
the Hgveda.'? Narasamsi is a song in praise of ‘nara’ i. e. the king. Gatha 
(fr. the root V "gai — ‘to sing’) is initially to be sung by the priests or the 
lute-players. In the 7aftiriya Brahmana (TaitBr.) occurs an old account that 
once the gods separated the dirty part from the Divine Speech and also 
from the food. The dirty part from the Divine Speech became the gathas 
and nàáráasamsis while that of the food became wine (1.3.2.6). The difference 
between a fc and a gatha is pointed out by the Aitareya Brahmana ( Ait.Br.) 
calling the first ‘daiva’ i. e. divine and the latter ‘manusa’ i. e. human (Vil. 
18 = 33.6). 


This view-point of the At Br, as we have noted above, provides a clue 
for the occurrence of several gathas (and if compared with the other Brahmanas, 
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maximum number of gathas) in the Ait Br. As gáthà is ‘human’ (i. e. composed 
by men and not 'seen' by a seer), it seems easily available and also handy 
for being included in the ritual-text. Many of these gathds might be from 
the floating mass of literature and could have served as public literary property, 
to be drawn upon by anybody. Gathàs might not strictly be from the non-Vedic 
circles but they were definitely from the non-ritualistic tradition, thus the secular 
tradition. The Aft Br. introduces a unique type of the gathas viz. ' yajnagatha'. 
These yaj/fagathas were composed by the ritualists on the lines of the popular 
gathas, in order to propagate their own rites and rituals.'? The examples 
of these are dealt with in detail by the present author elsewhere.'^ 


Here a note has to be taken of the Pariplava cycle of legends, consisting 
of mini-cycles, each of ten days, mentioned in the context of Horse-sacrifice. 
This cycle lasted for one year, while the sacrificial horse was away from 
the sacrificial chamber with the royal entourage. When the Hotr priest had 
completed his work for the day, chief lute-players were asked to sing the 
deeds of the past righteous kings along with those of the present sacrificer- king, 
thus bringing the latter in line with the former. Mention is here made along 
with the AV YV AV and SV, specifically that of the various Vedas (Vidyàs 
i. e. lores) viz. Sarpavidya, Devajanavidya, Mayaveda, Itihàsaveda, Puránaveda 
(Sat. Br. Xlll. 4.3.3- 15). The mention of the last five Vedas shows that much 
secular literature (in the oral form) had been collected by the time of the 
Sat Br. and though the details of it are not specifically mentioned here, it 
used to be recited in the Pariplava @khydna (cycle of legends). It was the 
tradition of the Sütas, which played a vital role in the composition and preservation 
of the secular type of literature. R. N. Dandekar says that right from the 
beginning there were two traditions viz. Mantra-parampara and 
Süta-paramparà,'? while Hariappa says that such a tradition of preserving 
narratives could be dated even prior to the Rgvedic times.'? This point of 
the Süta tradition has been dealt with in detail by the present author elsewhere. ' " 


: Along with the gathds and the yajriagathas, mention has to be made 
of the s/okas, few of which originated in the secular circles, while most of 
them were composed by the ritualists themselves, to serve as mantras,'? 
taking the help of the popular style. 


The gathas, yajnagathas and ślokas served as the arthaváada portions 
of various vidhis.'? It has to be noted that these compositions were strictly 
not 'sacred' in nature and were on secular or profane level, but got entry 
into the sacred literature, as it was the need of the ritualists to make themselves 
convincing with the help of these compositions, as supportive statements. 


Here we can take a note of only some examples of beliefs, practices, 
mythical accounts and even etymologies, in order to see how. the ‘sacred’ 
lakes the help of the 'secular' in order to establish itself. 
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In the Vedic rituals, some trees are spoken of as sacrificial trees, right 
from cups and ladles prepared out of their wood, to the shoots and fruits 
to be got from some of them; they are said to be ritually important, as is 
enjoined in the various rituals. The arthavadas (in fact the ritual reasonings) 
which occur in these rites and rituals (vidhis) speak of the beliefs of those 
times.2° Here we take only one example and it is of the Avaka plant (a 
mossy plant generally known as ‘sa/va/a'), the use of which is laid down 
in some rituals. In the rite of building the Great Fire-altar (Agnicayana rite), 
when the Fire-altar is built up, the sacrificer or the priest on his behalf, fastens 
a frog, Avaka plant?! and a bamboo-shoot to a cane and drags them over 
all the parts of the Fire-altar (Sat Br. IX. 1.2.20) and thereby he places 
calmness into Agni's own self (/bid. 30). In the third layer of the Agnicayana 
rite, are to be placed the Rtavya bricks (fr. ‘stu’ - ‘season’, Seasonal bricks) 
in the name of the seasons Nabha and Nabhasya (the two rainy seasons). 
These two bricks (Nabha and Nabhasya) are placed on the Avaka plants 
and they are again to be covered by the Avakà plants. As these mossy 
plants (springing at the watery places) stand for waters, their use is enjoined 
for getting abundant rains in that season (/bid. VII. 3.2.5). This is obviously 
based on the principle of magic viz. ‘Like produces like.’ 


Here the etymology of the word ‘avaka’ which comes again as the art^aváda, 
also springs from the same belief about these mossy plants. It is said that 
the vital brealhs called here 'rsís (as they wore themselves out, — fr. 
V rs - ‘to wear out or get exhausted’ ‘with toil and austerity’) made Agni 
and sprinkled water on him. That water dripped and became frogs. The waters 
said then to Prajapati that their essence (ka) had gone down (avak). So 
the waters came to be known as ‘avakkas’, which mystically are called by 
the people as ‘avakas’ = Avakas — the mossy plants (/bid. IX. 1.2.21-22, 
24). The etymology, no doubt, is a play on words, nevertheless, showing 
that it has sprung from a folk-belief about the Avakà plants. There are many 
such etymologies in the arthavada portions of the ritual-texts, through which 
speaks out the folk-mind. The 7a Sam. in the context of the Agnicayana 
rite speaks of the Avaka plant as the cream of waters (V 4.4.1,2 — apam 
saro 'vakà..). It is interesting to note that in the ritual of constructing a house 
also, before installing pillars in the pits, Avaka plant and Sipala plant are 
to be put in the pits by the householder. It is said that by doing this, Agni 
would never burn the house of the householder (Asva/ayana Grhyasütra Il. 
8. 14). 


In the passage from the Sat. Br, which we have discussed regarding 
the Avaka plant, could be noted a belief about the frogs, which are also 
connected with waters — nay — which are regarded as the controller of 
waters in a wider folk-belief. The Frog-hymn in the AV (VII. 103) is a rain-spell. 
If the rain tarries, frogs are placed in a pitcher and then the water with 
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the frogs is sprinkled. The boys colour their faces black and leap like frogs.?? 
In Assam a male frog and a femaie frog are married in order to get rains.?? 
Here the idea of rains is combined with that of fertility. In Assam, if the 
rains do not come at the proper time, among the Behir people, the practice 
is as follows. The low class women catch frogs, which are kept in an earthen 
pitcher. Wornen of every house pour water in it. Then that pot is emptied 
in the courtyard of a quarrelsome woman,?* who obviously shouts, may be 
in a very loud tone. This, combined with the ritual presence of the frogs, 
induces the thundering of the clouds followed by torrential rains. The belief 
is not restricted to Indian soil only but can also be found in other lands.?? 
The Sat Br. makes use of this belief in the ritual of fastening to a cane, 
a frog together with the Avaka plant and a bamboo-shoot, and dragging 
it over all the parts of the Great Fire-altar. 


Here we take into account the belief underlying the practice of giving 
name to a child. In the context of the Agnicayana rite occurs a mythical 
account, which runs as follows. It is said that the lord of beings (beings 
regarded as the seasons), is the Year (Samvatsara) and Usas (Dawn) is the 
mistress. These same beings and the Lord of the beings (i. e. Year) laid 
seed into Usas. A boy was born in a year. The boy cried. Prajapati asked 
as to why the boy was crying. The boy said that as there was no name 
given to him, he was not guarded against evil. So Prajapati then gave him 
the name ‘Rudra.’ The Sat Br. says that therefore a name should be given 
to a boy (i.e. child) to protect him from evil. Even a second or a third name 
should be given to a boy, for it frees him from evil, time to time (Sat. Br. 
VI. 1.3.8-10). The idea that anvone born sound and safe has to be given 
a name occurs in ihe Sat Br. It is enjoined in the Agnicayana rite, that 
after having performed the Vaisvakarmana oblations, he has to give a name 
to the fire of the altar, as Agni has indeed been born sound and safe (/bid. 
IX. 5.1.52). The concept underlying ‘name’ is that it stands for the very person 
to whom it is given. In the passages from the Sat Br. noted by us, this 
text echoes the belief in the efficacy of ‘name’, which is conceived not as 
a series of syllables articulated with more or less tonic accent, but as a 
chanted declamation, in which rhythm, note and tone constitute the essential 
elements. Such an enunciation is connected with the general theory of 
voice-magic^?. The name of a person thus stands as his very soul - his 
‘name soul.?/ The above concept is at the basis of keeping the real name 
secret and giving another name to the boy for daily use. The reason is that 
if a person knows the real name of someone, by conjuring the latter with 
magic, he can harm him. It is interesting to note that even the side-altars 
(Dhisniyas) are asked by the gods to take two names. And they become 
fires (Ahavaniya, Agnidhriya, Hotriya and Marjàlilya). The mythical account 
in the Tait Sam, while elucidating the Soma-sacrifice, runs as follows. The 
side-altars or the subordinate altars (Dhisniyas-the fire-places are a heap of 
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earth covered with sand on which fire is placed) guarded Soma in the yonder 
world. Soma was taken away from them. But they followed Soma and surrounded 
it. Deprived of the Soma, the fire-places requested gods for it, who advised 
the former to take two names each, which they took as we have noted 
above (7ait Sam Vi. 3.1.2,3). The belief regarding name, made use of by 
the arthavada is for pointing out that the regular fire-altars are the same 
as the Dhisniyas or vice-versa. 


We have noted some beliefs and one etymology. Let us see a practice 
prevalent in those times, through arthavada-passages. The practice of giving 
hospitality to a guest dates back to the AV, where at several places, Agni 
is called an atithj (RV L73.1c; IV.4.10cd; V.1.9d etc.) The AV devotes one 
full Aanda (XV kanda) for this, eulogising the Mahavratya and dealing with 
the hospitality to be shown to him. In the ritual tradition, who else can there 
be a guest par excellence but Soma ? In the Soma-sacrifice, the Soma (in 
the form of shoots) which is purchased, is treated as a guest of honour. 
The arthavada mentions a then prevalent practice by saying that for a human 
guest, say a king or a bràhmana, ore cooks a big ox or a big goat. For 
Soma the king, the offering is the one befitting the gods (Sat Br. M 4.1.1,2). 
The Ait Br. states that for king Soma, they slay i. e. kindle the fire, for 
Agni is the sacrificial viclim (pasu) of the gods (l. 1523.4). 


Next to Soma is the Sun, who is 'eka-atithih’ — ‘the guest par excellence’ 
or ‘the excellent guest’, as we have the expression ‘ekviraf’ i. e. ‘the foremost 
warrior.’ For this special guest, oblations are offered in fire in the morning, 
when he rises (Ait Br. V 29-31z25. 4-6). That Agni is a form of the sun 
is a concept firmly rooted in the Vedic ritual tradition. The Sat. Br. says 
that when the sun sets, then Agni is the light and when the sun rises, then 
Surya (ie. the sun) is the light (Il. 3.1.36). So for the sun, the oblations 
are offered in fire in the evening also. The A/t5r quotes a gathd to point 
out that the sins befalling a person?9 mentioned in that will accrue to a 
person, who turns away 'the excellent guest' i. e. the sun, in the evening. 
Hence the evening oblations offered in the fire for the sun. The Ait Br. here 
speaks out the opinion of the thinkers that 'A guest arrived at the evening 
time should not be turned away.’ (V.30 = 25.5)?? The idea underlying the 
hospitality to be shown to the guest was not of universal kindliness as maintained 
by Kane,°° but was of fear of the guest, who was invariably a person unknown 
to the householder, as ‘guest’ was a person, wandering from place to place.?! 
The guest is regarded to have a potentiality to do harm and prove dangerous 
to the householder, taking away all the latter's merit, but if given proper honour 
and hospitality, to bless the householder and enable him to go to the heavenly 
world.9? 


From among the mythical accounts coming as arthavada, we take here 
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a mythical account which figures in praise of the rite of Agnicayana. It is 
said that the gods were afraid of Prajapati — the Year - Death - Antaka 
(ie. One who ends the life of beings) — that he would by day and night 
reach the end of their life. They performed several types of sacrificial rites 
and also built a Fire-altar, but not in a proper manner. The performance 
of all these rites, even of building the Fire-altar, could not make them immortal. 
And there came Death complaining to the gods that if all men followed them 
in their foot-steps by building the Great Fire-altar, they all would be immortal, 
with no share of them left for Death. The gods pacified him by saying that 
thereafter no one would be immortal with the body. Only when Death had 
taken away that body as his share, the man separated from the body, would 
become immortal through his knowledge and his holy work, these two obviously 
concerning the Great Fire-altar (X.4.3.3-9). Though stated to extol the rite 
of Agnicayana, the mythical account speaks of a lofty thought that man becomes 
immortal by his knowledge and the holy work which he performs. We are 
here reminded of the thought in the Brhad. Up, where Yajfavalkya tells 
Artabhaga that after death, a man known to be righteous remains due to 
his good deed and sinful due to his sinful deed (IIl. 2.13). 


These arthavadas taken for consideration bear the fact that the ritual 
thinkers always have to catch the finger of secular matters and have to come 
to the profane level in order to be convincing, never losing sight of the rites 
and rituals to be enjoined by them. But for the secular matters, there seems 
no need to fall back on the sacred level, since they have survived in spite 
of it, for they are originated in the non-ritualistic secular tradition, with its 
beliefs and practices, which have remained undated and also independent 
by themselves unlike the ritualistic tradition. This is the bare fact about the 
arthavada portions of the Vedic ritual texts, in spite of the standpoint of the 
Mimamsakas that vidhi and arthavada are inter-dependent, thus indicating 
equal importance of both. However, we have to admit that this undated 
independent secular tradition of the hoary past has come down 1o us only 
by its being incorporated in the ritualistic tradition. Had it not been the case, 
the records of these beliefs and practices in the secular tradition would have 
remained only in the form of floating mass, having only the ‘mouth-to-mouth’ 
circulation. 
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Heilodorus Pillar from Besnagar: 
Its Capital and Worshlp 
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1. Introduction! 


To the north of the ancient city of Besnagar and across river Bes (ancient 
VidiSà) is a pillar known as Heliodorus pillar to the scholars and Kham Baba 
to the locals (Plate | and Fig. 1)? The pillar stands at 5.35 m high above 
a cabutaráà 3.65 m square and .90 m high. The first 1.3 m of column is 
octagonal, ending in a half lotus design. The next length of 1.85 m has sixteen 
sides ending with a festoon that encircles the shaft. The pillar above is thirty-two 
sided for a height of 30 cm before becoming circular for 65 cm. An inverted 
bell capital above the shaft is topped with a square abacus. The abacus 
is carved with pecking geese and a flower motif in-between. 


Ruins of Besnagar, a third century fortified town, are located at the 
confluence of rivers Bes and Betwa (ancient Vetravati)* that is 5 km to the 
north of present day VidiSa in Central India. The rivers of Bes and Betwa 
start their journey from the hills of Paripatrà near Bhopal and on reaching 
Besnagar thev flow parallel for nearly 3 km towards the east when Betwa 
suddenly turns sharply to the north (üUflaravah/ni) for about a km to meet 
Bes at a place called Triveni. There is a third stream called Chowkrel that 
separates Betwa into two, just before the junction point. The island thus created 
is called carana tirtha. The Skanda Purana refers to VidiSa as a (ürtha or 
holy place that should be visited after visiting Somesvara.* Triveni and 
Uttaravahini, both conditions, make the town (Besnagar) a sacred place or 
tinha. 


2. Discovery and Early Publication 


Heliodorus Pillar was first mentioned by Alexander Cunningham in 1876-77 
who thought it was the most novel and curious discovery that he had ever 
made.° He was not wrong in judging its importance but missed out on the 
inscription, although he had guessed its presence. On stylistic grounds he 
dated it to 200-300 CE, during the Gupta period. In his report, Cunningham 
mentioned only makara and fan-palm capital from this place. It is difficult 
to believe that he saw only these two objects on the site as H. H. Lake, 
C. E. from Gwalior State, collected many more artefacts from here in 1910, 
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Fig. 1: Conjectural Reconstruction of the Pillar 
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most of them from the surface.’ Lake found at least one other fan-palm 
capital from this very spot, which he says, was not mentioned by Cunningham. 
It appears Cunningham may not have mentioned all that he saw. It must 
be remembered that Cunningham lost some of his material that went down 
with the /ndus, the vessel that sank near Jaffna in Sri Lanka.® 


It was however, the discovery of inscriptions on the pillar, by Lake (19 10), 
that turned out to be the most sensational and important? The inscription 
identified the pillar as a Garuda-dhvaja, consecrated to Vasudeva by Heliodorus, 
son of Dion and an envoy from the Greek governor Antialkidas of Taxila. 
The author of the inscription calls himself a Bhagavata and mentions KaSiputra 
Bhagabhadra as the king. A second and smaller inscription talks of three 
steps towards immortality.'? The inscription placed the Pillar to second century 
BCE, on the basis of Antialkidas who was known to the scholars from his 
coins and other sources. This was a much earlier date than anticipated by 
Cunningham. Thus, the history of Vàsudeva worship had to be revised to 
an earlier date and contemporary to Buddhism. 


On the behest of John Marshall, the then Director General of the ASI, 
D. R. Bhandarkar took up further excavations on this site in 1913.'' During 
his extensive excavations in this area he discovered a Mauryan period canal 
and railings but failed to find: (a) the temple of Vasudeva; (b) the capital 
of Garuda-dhvaja and (c) the main deity of the temple. 


It was however M. D. Khare who could excavate the double apsidal plinth 
of the Vasudeva temple from under Bàbàaj's house located to the west of 
the pillar in 1963.1? He also discovered pits of seven more pillars alongside 
the Heliodorus Pillar. Out of seven pillars located in a row and aligned north-south, 
Heliodorus Pillar formed the northernmost pillar. The eighth pillar stood a 
little away to the east of the central column.'* Shafts of none of the other 
pillars could be found, although a fragment with inscription found by Lake 
from the streets of present day Vidi$a proclaims it to be a Garuda-dhvaja 
installed in Vasudeva Prásadottama by Gotamiputra Bhagavata.'* This shaft 
is octagonal and may have come from the Heliodorus Pillar site, as there 
could not have been one more famous temple (rasadottama) of Vasudeva 
in the region than the one in question. There is a possibility that there were 
two Garuda-dhvajas as there were also two 7à/a-dhvajas in front of the 
temple. It appears therefore, that all these pillars stood in front of the most 
famous temple of Vasudeva that attracted attention and admiration of Heliodorus 
from as far away as Taxila. The aim of the present paper is however, to 
address the issue of the capital of Heliodorus Pillar and to identify it with 
the capital in Gurjari Mahal Museum at Gwalior and to dwell upon the ritualistic 
importance of the Heliodorus Pillar. 
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3. Capita! of Heliodorus Pillar 


In the Gurjari Mahal Museum at Gwalior, there is a capital with a square 
abacus with vedjkà railing motif (PI. Il and Fig. 2). Made of Udayagiri sandstone, 
the capital is displayed along with the other objects from the site. The objects 
kept next to the capital are the ones collected by Bhandarkar, Lake and 
Cunningham. All these objects such as the makara, fan-palm capitals and 
others are embedded to the ground in concrete and are in the location as 
originally displayed. The exhibits were acquired by the museum in 1927-28, 
according to the museum's accession register, from what is described by 
` both Lake and Bhandarkar as site museum Besnagar. The capital in question 
was one of these. 
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Fig. 2: Garuda Capital 
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The capital has a square base of 53 x 57 x 27 cm. Claws of a bird 
are shown on the top and are monolithic with the base (Fig. 2). The claws 
have a toe pointing backwards and three webbed fingers facing the front. 
The leg extends 20 cm upwards. Both the legs have a circular mortice hole 
of 10 cm diameter that was probably where the body of the bird was attached. 
The legs hold/sit on a round circular body of a naga, tail end of which 
can be seen hanging down on one side of the square base. The total height 
of the capital as it stands today is 57 cm. The top portion of the bird is 
missing. 


My contention that the capital belongs to Heliodorus Pillar is based on 
the following three premises. One, stylistically it belongs to the same period 
as the Heliodorus Pillar. The vedika motif is made of verticals representing 
the upright post or stambhas and horizontals representing sucikas. The motif 
is a direct translation from timber railing of the past into stone. The Sunga 
period pillar at Sanchi has a similar square capital on the top.'? This pillar 
at Sanchi has a shaft that is octagonal at its base and is sixteen sided above. 
Marshall dates it to Sunga period and contemporary to Heliodorus Pillar on 
the basis of design and surface dressing. +ê 


Two, the naga under the claws of the bird clearly indicates the bird 
to be Garuda. There are number of references in Sanskrit texts to the association 
of Garuda with the nàgas. In iconography Garudas are shown with nagas 
and are always paired together. The capital of Garuda-dhvaja of Eran depicted 
in anthropomorphic form could be identified as Garuda on the basis of the 
naga that he holds. Garuda continued to be represented in its bird form 
upto Gupta period. On the Sanchi stüpa 2 medallion there is carved a bird 
with a naga coiled all around it. This could be an early. form of this mythical 
bird shown in its bird form. Even in one of the pillars of Bharhut, now in 
Calcutta Museum, a female horse rider is shown carrying a staff with a bird 
capital.'” The bird is shown here with a human head with the body of bird 

. with long tail and wings. 


At Udayagiri, some 4 km to the west of Heliodorus Pillar there are twenty 
brahmanical caves excavated during Candragupta Vikramáditya's period (5^ 
century CE). On this site are carved some large panels showing Visnu in 
his various avataras. The best known amongst them are the first which shows 
him in his Varaha avatara and the second that shows him reclining on naga 
Sesa. The second panel called the AnantaSayana panel is the only place 
where Garuda is carved on this site. This by itself is surprising as Udayagiri 
is a major Vaisnava site and depicts Visnu in his Varaha and Narasirnha 
avatara for the first time in iconography. What is however important is that 
till this time (401/402 CE) the Garuda is still depicted in its bird form. 


During the Gupta period the bird was adopted as the state symbol but 
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is shown in its bird form perched on a post. Therefore, it can be argued 
that if one were to look for the body of the Garuda of the capital of Heliodorus 
Pillar one would have to search for a bird in its bird form rather than in 
an anthropomorphic form. 


Three, that the capital comes from Besnagar and most probably from 
Heliodorus Pillar site. None of the scholars (Cunningham, Lake, Bhandarkar) 
working in Heliodorus Pillar site mentions it in his report. In the absence 
of any reference to the object it is difficult to identify the exact find spot 
of the object. The accession register at the Gurjari Mahal Museum at Gwalior, 
however, notes having acquired it from the site museum Besnagar. From 
the stray references to the site museum Besnagar, it appears that the site 
museum was functional only till the time Bhandarkar did his excavations in 
this area. After V. D. Garde established Gurjari Mahal Museum at Gwalior 
about the middle of 1920s, the objects were transferred to the new museum. 
The Garuda capital finds mention in S. K. Dikshits ‘A Guide to The Central 
Archaeological Museum, Gwalior; (Bhopal, 1962) for the first time. According 
to him it is evidently the Garuda-dhvaja of Visnu. 


It is surprising, therefore, that nobody reported this as the Capital of 
Heliodorus Pillar. Heliodorus Pillar has a 27.5 x 27.5 cm tenon on the top,which 
must surely have been provided there for the Capital. There was no way 
however, to verify the mortice hole (if there is one) under the capital because 
the object now is securely embedded to the floor with a concrete pedestal. 
Therefore, one has to contend with the stylistic similarity of the Capital with 
Heliodorus Pillar, their contemporaneous nature and the fact that the Capital 
belongs to Besnagar and came along with other objects from site museum 
Besnagar. 


4. Other Plilars In the Region 


As mentioned above this was not the only column and capital that once 
existed on this site but there were many others which were contemporaneous 
to the Heliodorus Pillar. At least four more capitals were discovered from 
the site.'® One of the most important and the most impressive inverted lotus 
capital bases was the one with makara and flower motif on its abacus. This 
is a large monolithic inverted lotus capital base with six different elements 
that form its body.'? Above the inverted lotus is the cable coil with bead 
and reel design at the top. The abacus consists of makara motifs and flowers 
in-between; this had a vedika grid on top and is finished with àma/aka - 
like top. The tenon on top indicates that there was a capital that mounted 
it. 


Cunningham found a makara capital near the Heliodorus Pillar and he 
draws a picture of this capital on top of the capital base mentioned above.?? 
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Most scholars accept the possibility although the mortice hole in the makara 
capital is much larger than the tenon on the capital base. Also found from 
the site were three fan-palm capital fragments.?' Only one of them is complete 
and is currently on site; it was collected from nearby by the ASI sometimes 
in the nineteen eighties. The other two fragments are probably broken parts 
of the same capital. The scales of the two differ considerably but the style 
and the stone are the same. They are crafted out of Udayagiri stone, same 
as the Garuda capital. As already mentioned, Khare found foundations of 
eight such pillars of which the Heliodorus Pillar was the northernmost one. 


Other than these eight pillars there were a few more pillars in the VidiSà 
region. The other pillar capital found from the vicinity by Cunningham was 
a Kalpavrksa (wish-giving tree) or Ka/padruma currently in Kolkata Museum. 
The massive (1.7 m high) wish-giving tree has bags of money tied to some 
of the branches; next to the bags are conches and lotus flowers overflowing 
with coins. As remarked by Coomaraswamy these are all nidhis of Kubera 
Yaksa.?? An equally massive Yaksa (4.20 m high) was removed from the 
riverbed in 1952 from a place known as Dànababa ghat, very close to 
the find place of the Ka/pavrksa?? Locally known as Dànábábà this image 
is currently in Vidi&à Museum. This Yaksa image holds a bag of money. 
The Kalpavrksa capital was no doubt located in its precinct (ayatana). Also, 
located nearby were the three Yaksinis removed from the area. One found 
by Cunningham is currently in the Indian Museum, Kolkata, while the other 
brought out from the river after 1952 is in Vidisà Museum. A bust of similar 
Yaksirii is currently in Bhopal Museum. 


There were pillars erected at the Buddhist sites of Sanchi eight km from 
the Heliodorus Pillar. The most prominent among them was the Mauryan Pillar 
of third century BCE that was mounted with lions and a wheel, located near 
the main stüpa.?^ Slightly later, probably in the late second or early first 
century BCE, a smaller pillar was erected beside stüpa 5.25 Another pillar 
with, inverted lotus capital topped with lions and elephants (now broken with 
only feet remaining) can still be seen atop the awkwardly rising Lohangi 
hill some 3 km from the Heliodorus Pillar. This massive capital must have 
been very prominent in ancient times although no clear cult identity of this 
pillar can be ascertained at this stage. 


The lesser-known pillar capital mounted with a single lion from Udayagiri 
also formed part of the landscape where pillars were erected as symbols 
of deities or objects of worship.? The single lion capital from here is unparalleled 
and shows eight animals, winged and otherwise, on its abacus. The capital 
was mounted on a shaft that may have been octagonal and a fragment of 
this shaft can be seen in the passage at Udayagiri. The find spot of this 
capital was located by the author on the basis of an old photograph procured 
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from the archives of the ASI during the course of her doctoral research titled 
“Udayagiri : A Sacred Hill, its Art, Architecture and Landscape” for the degree 
of Ph. D. awarded by the De Montfort University, UK. The location of the 
pillar and the icons engraved on the abacus appear to be associated with 
Sun worship.?^' The later Gupta period caves and the temples at Udayagiri 
are hypothesized, in the thesis, to have had astronomical implications. 


The foregoing discussion shows that a number of columns were raised 
at important cult spots around Vidi$à in ancient times. They represented worship 
of different religious beliefs and cults that were as diverse as Buddhism, Vasudeva 
cult, Yaksa cult and Sun worship from very early times. Pillars formed an 
important element of worship and may even have been worshipped 
independently. Although there are only few fragments of the shafts discovered 
from the area but the festoons carved on the Heliodorus Pillar may be a 
stone version of the actual garlands that once decorated these objects of 
worship. 


5. Ritual Life of Hellodorus Pillar 


The festoons on the Heliodorus Pillar may be symbolic of the pillar worship 
in historic times. Known as Khamba Baba or Fakir Pillar during Cunningham's 
time the Heliodorus Pillar has been an object of worship since the time it 
is recorded by the historians. When Cunningham took notice of the pillar 
it was not in a deserted place but was the centre of rituals and worship. 
He recorded that the place was frequently visited by pilgrims and in the 
months of Asadha and Jyestha there were ram sacrifices before it. The pillar 
was smeared with a thick coat of vermilion and that was the reason why 
he could not see the inscription on it. 


The column was called Kham Baba when Bhandarkar went there in 
1913. He found a pujári of the Saiva sect named Pratap-puri Gosai popularly 
known as Baba ji staying on the premises. He, reports Bhandarkar, was the 
third generation of the original Baba with whom the worship of the pillar 
originated. The worship of the pillar started with Baba Hirápuri whose main 
job, as reported by Bhandarkar, was to prepare wine and offer it to the 
Kham Bàbà. The pillar was a favourite divinity of the Bhois or Dhimmars 
(a fishermen community) and their contention, according to them, was supported 
by the presence of makara found from here. The worship was so popular, 
says Bhandarkar, that even people from higher castes came from as far as 
Candpura Bàri near Narmada, who had raised cabufaras in honour of this 
god at their villages.7° 


The Pillar is still an object of reverence and is the centre of many rituals. 
People leave offerings at its base on a regular basis and special prayers 
are offered by people seeking a child. There is a tamarind tree some 20 m 


The Hellodorus Pillar, Besnagar (VidiSà) 


l| A & B Two views of the Garuda Capital, now in 
the Gurjari Mahal Museum, Gwalior 
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to the east of the pillar which is part of the ritual scene of the place. On 
every new moon night, a ritual of exorcism takes place near the pillar. The 
exorcised spirits are then pinned on the tamarind tree along with the hair 
of the victim and a half cut lemon. Instruments of the rituals such as three 
chains with balls of nails are also hung on the tree. A cabutarà is built 
around the tree on which are also Kept some objects from the excavation 
and a sať pillar. Ta/a-dhvaja is also kept here. People possessed or in the 
grip of an evil spirit manifesting in ill health, seek cure here, and congregate 
here once a month. 


6. Concluslon 


The Garuda capital of Heliodorus Pillar is currently at Gwalior Museum 
and consists of feet of birds shown holding a nàga. The tail end of the 
Naga can be seen on one side of the ved/ká below. The capital was probably 
found by Cunningham who did not know that Heliodorus Pillar was a Garuda- 
dhvaja and hence could not make the connection and therefore, did not 
mention the capital. The later explorers (Lake, Bhandarkar and Khare) knew 
of the Garuda-dhvaja but do not mention the capital in their reports. The 
capital however, arrived at the Gwalior Museum along with the rest of the 
objects from site museum Besnagar, where the objects found and excavated 
by Cunningham, Lake and Bhandarkar were earlier kept. All three of them 
were exploring near Heliodorus Pillar whereas Lake and Bhandarkar also 
excavated on this site. For the first time this paper brings out the nexus 
between the Heliodorus Pilar and the Garuda Capital and establishes that 
the two were part of the same Garuda-dhvaja of Vasudeva at Besnagar. 
The top part of the capital is missing and it is my contention that if one 
were to search for the main body of the Garuda then one should search 
for a bird in the bird form and not in its anthropomorphic form. 
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Two Inscrlbed Kürma Satakas Attributed To 
Paramara King Bhojadeva 
Devangana Desal 


It is rare to find poems written on a tortoise. For the first time in India 
we come across two Prakrit Satakas on Kürma, the Tortoise who supports 
the Earth, inscribed on a stone slab at Dhar (Dhara) in Madhya Pradesh. 
These poems are attributed to the illustrious Paramara King Bhojadeva of 
Malavadesa (c. CE 1000-55). The two Satakas, each actually having 109 
stanzas, are composed in the Arya metre. it was in 1903 that K. K. Lele, 
Superintendent of Education at Dhar, discovered the stone slab bearing the 
inscribed poems from among the ruins of a monument that was originally 
Bhoja-$alà, a school of learning, and brought it to the notice of Prof. E. 
Hultzsch, the government epigraphist.! Prof. R. Pischel, who has edited the 
inscription in the Epigraphia Indica, Volume VIII, tells us that it consists of 
83 lines and is engraved with great care. The language of the poems is 
Maharastri Prakrit. The poems are for the first time translated into English 
by Dr. V. M. Kulkarni.* 


These Satakas, as Pischel says, are of doubtful poetical value, but historically 
important for two reasons. First, they are among the rare extant examples 
of inscribed poetry in India. The other Known examples, also inscribed at 
Dhara, are Khadga Sataka, Kodandakavya, attributed to Bhojadeva?, and the 
play Parjjatamanjar composed by a preceptor of the Paramara King 
Arjunavarman in about CE 1213.? Secondly, the Satakas are significant from 
the viewpoint of kūrma symbolism. They represent the full-blown development 
of the idea — hitherto found only in stray, single verses — of the Tortoise 
(rather than the Boar or Serpent) as the support of the earth; and, analogically, 
of the king as the support of the earth over which he ruled. This concept 
must have fascinated and flattered Maharaja Bhoja enough to have the two 
poems inscribed on stone. 


The first Sataka (here called A) is entitled “Avani-Karma Sataka", and 


its authorship is attributed to Maharajadhiraja Bhojadeva. It is, however, very 


* The article is based on my Introduction of Kürmasatakadvayam, under publication 
by the L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. The verses quoted are from Dr. 
V. M. Kulkarni's translation of the Kürma Satakas. 
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likely that the actual composition of the poems and of other works which 
appear as authored by him was the work of his court poets. The second 
Sataka (here called B) particularly in which King Bhoja himself is praised 
for ably supporting the earth, surpassing even the Adrma in this task, could 
not have been composed by him. 


Bhojadeva was a man of extraordinary learning and possessed wide 
interests. He is credited with the authorship of a large number of works, 
about 40, on a variety of subjects like poetics, literature, grammar, architecture, 
philosophy, medicine and astronomy. In inscriptions he is praised as kaviraja 
and vidyanidhi* The two outstanding works on Alarnkara, the 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana and the Srigara Prakasa, were composed under 
his inspiration. V. Raghavan says: "Bhoja's Srgàra Prakasa, int! .rty-six chapters, 
running to 1908 pages in foolscap size in manuscript, is one of the biggest 
works in Sanskrit Literature and the biggest in the whole field of Alarnkara 
Sastra.”® Bhoja also has to his credit an encyclopedic Vastusastra entitled 
Samarángana-sütradhàra that presents canons of religious and civil architecture 
in 83 chapters. Bhojadeva wrote a philosophical work, the 7aftva Prakasa, 
(Illumination of the categories), a text of 76 verses, which systematizes monistic 
Saiva Siddhanta, and also another Saiva work called Siddhantasangraha. He 
is also credited with an astronomical work, the Aa/amrgarka, written in c. 
CE 1042. 


Bhoja shifted his capital from Ujjain to Dhara, where he established a 
school known as the Bhoja-sala or Sarasvati-bhavana, on the walls of which 
he got inscribed several poems.® The stone slab bearing the two Karma Satakas 
was one of these. The Jaina writer Merutunga in his Prabandhacintamani’ 
(CE 1305) talks of 104 temples built by King Bhoja, but evidence for these 
is not yet available. However, it is Known that Bhoja founded a town called 
Bhojpur (which is near Bhopal), built a huge temple there, and constructed 
a large tank by building dams on two rivers? The Kashmir historian Kalhana 
praises King Bhoja of Malwa for his liberality and says that he was a friend 
of poets (Aajatarangini, VII, 259). Merutunga says that the king gave every 
day an appropriate gift to learned authors. Interestingly, he also notes (p. 62) 
that Bhoja called representatives of all sects and asked them about the way 
to achieve salvation. And they all agreed: “Religion is characterized by 
harmlessness, and one must honour the goddess Sarasvati. By meditation 
one obtains salvation." 


Both the Satakas begin with an invocation of Siva. The first hails Siva 
as Lord of Parvati, "by whose will and supreme, unequalled power, the world 
is supported." The second Sataka begins with a prayer to the Kankala-murti 
of Siva. 


"May god Siva confer on you - extend to you all happiness (sivam)- 
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that god Siva who easily (helaya) carries the skeleton (karikala) of that very 
Krsna (Kanha) who carries the (three) worlds." B, verse 1. 


Here Krsna is synonymous with Visnu. This form of Siva is noticeable 
in the temples of south India, but is not prevalent in the north. The south 
Indian Saivagamas give detailed descriptions of the Kankalamurti of Siva.? 
Probably the poet who composed the invocatory verse for Bhoja hailed from 
south India. In this context we may mention that King Bhoja’s kingdom extended 
up to the upper course of the River Godavari and he had formed an alliance 
with the Cola king of Tanjavur at the time of his invasion to the kingdom 
of the Calukya king of Kalyana and that of the Somavaméi ruler of Mukhalingam 
in the Ganjam district.'° It is likely that he may have brought or invited poets 
from south India to his capital. 


From the internal evidence of the Satakas, it can be said that the poems 
do not seem to refer to the Tortoise incarnation of Visnu, as Pischel believed, 
but to the universal aspect of the tortoise (adj-kurma) as support of the 
earth.'' The Earth Goddess, Prthvi, sits on adj-kürma, as distinct from Karma 
as avalàra, in central Indian sculptures. It is important to remember that karma 
is a symbol of stability and is placed in the form of Adrmasila in the foundation 
of buildings.’ It is also a mount of the river goddess Yamuna and the /anchana 
(cognizance) of the Jina Suvrata, Jaina Yaksas Par$va, (Dharana) and Ajita, 
and Mahavidya Gandhari. These aspects of AUrma are independent of his 
incarnation as Visnu. Nowhere in these two Satakas do we come across 
any reference to the myth of Samudra-manthana or Churning of the Milky 
Ocean, in which Visnu, as Kürma, supports Mount Mandara (and not the 
earth) at the request of gods and demons. However, we may point out here 
that the medieval poets, for instance, Vakpatiraja in his work Gatidavaho (see 
below) in the 8 century and Jayadeva in his well-known Gitagovinda (Astapadi, 
verse 2) in the 12" century, have referred to the dharani-dhara aspect of 
Kürma when invoking the Kürma avatara of Visnu. These two roles of Kürma, 
namely, 1) as dharani-dhara, support of the earth, and 2) as support of 
Mount Mandara, which is specifically Kürma's role as incarnation of Visnu 
in the Puranas, get fused here. 


But it is on the word of Siva that the Chief of tortoises supports the 
earth (A, 3), not Mount Mandara in the Avani-Kürma Sataka. This reference 
to Siva asking the Chief Tortoise to carry the earth is not found in the Churning 
of the Ocean myth, in its versions in the Mahabharata, the Visnu-Purana, 
the Agni-Purána, and the Bhágavata-Puràna. It is not insignificant that both 
the Satakas invoke Siva and not Visnu. It is also worth mentioning that Bhoja's 
Vastu text, the Sarnarángana-sütradhàra (Chapter 77, verse 38ff) does not 
mention Matsya and Kürma as avataras of Visnu, but begins its avatara list 
with Varaha. 
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The goodness of Kürma is emphasized in the Avani-Kurma Sataka. The 
Karma is "solely devoted to doing good to others" (A, 11, 38, 63). This 
aspect is somewhat similar to references lo the tortoise in the 'Sànti Parva' 
(247,4) of the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gila (Il, 58) and the Markandeya 
Purana (36, 33ff), in which it is a symbol of the self-controlled man, who 
has control over his /ndriyas (senses). The Kürma of the Sataka (A, 22) 
withdraws its limbs within its shell. He is an instance of those who are steady 
and firm. The tortoise alone strives without any motive. 


"The tortoise is an instance (nidarsana) of those who are steady and 
of firm resolve. Look ! In a tortoise we find that both the qualities are ever 
present.” A, verse 24. 


"Look at a muni (sage) and a kacchapa (tortoise), and see their 
determination." A, verse 30. 


"Here (in this world) everyone strives to secure one's own happiness. 
You alone, O tortoise, strive without any such motive (or purpose) Even 
thinking (for a long time), O tortoise, we do not know (we can not fathom) 
what your motive could be." A, verse 34. 


The poems reveal several points of mythological significance. The second 
verse of the Sataka-A refers to Kürma as the golden mountain Meru, the 
world mountain in the centre of the Universe, a cosmic symbolism (Gonda, 
p. 128), and also as the "bulbous root of the creeper of the old." This 
reminds us of the depiction of the tortoise supporting the creeper of life 
at Sanchi in central India in the 2™ century BCE. The reference to Dhruva, 
the Pole Star(A, 29, 70, 96, 97), further establishes the cosmic symbolism 
of the Kürma, who supports the Universe. The Pole Star above the earth 
and Kürma below the earth - all in a single line - indicate the axis. It is 
the Cosmic Axis, which joins the earth and the heavens. 


In several stanzas (A, 65, 69, 93, 94) the feat of the Kürma in supporting 
the earth is ranked superior to those of 1) Varaha, Kiri, (Boar, the third incarnation 
of Visnu), 2) Sesa, the thousand-headed cosmic Serpent, a theriomorphic 
form of Visnu, and 3) the dig-gajas, eight Elephants of the Quarters. It is 
said that all these divine animals display their prowess and show off while 
supporting the earth, whereas the Kürma quietly lies below the earth and 
hence is not even visible. 


" You support, O tortoise, the earth. You save the three worlds and manifest 
your power in that manner ! Who does not ridicule the Boar (Kiri) and others 
who support the earth in order that their deeds may be noticed ?" A, verse 
68. 


We may note that in the 11" century images of Khajuraho and other 
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sites in central India, the tortoise even supports Varaha, who holds the Earth 
Goddess (Prthvi) on his tusk. The Matsya Purána (Chapter 260), assigned 
between 5" - 10” centuries, and the Vastu text Aparajitaprcchà (Chapter 
29, verse 22), datable to late 12" or early 13" century, mention that the 
kürma supports the right foot of Varàha. While the Satakas do not refer 
to this symbolism, they implicitly recognize the greatness of Kürma as support 
of the earth. 


In the first Sataka, the Kürma is praised as ‘the one and only one who 
bears the burden (of the earth)’ (A, 106). 


“You alone, O tortoise, are really born ! What is the use of others who 
are (merely) born here on earth to no purpose, in vain ? For it is you who 
saved the earth that was sinking down in the nether world (patala) by supporting 
it on your back /' A, verse 62. 


The mother of the Kürma is also praised in many stanzas for giving 
birth to the one who bears the burden of the earth without a grumble. 


" That female tortoise alone among females is indeed blessed, who gave 
birth to a male offspring that bore the (entire) burden of the earth, extremely 
difficult to bear." A, verse 6. 


“Blessed are you, O female tortoise, among females on this earth, who 
gave birth to the offspring who does not find rest (even for a second) since 
its birth.” A, verse 12. 


But this picture changes in the second Sataka, which eulogizes King 
Bhoja, while minimizing the importance of Kürma in upholding the earth. For, 
to the pasus (creatures), namely, Tortoise, Serpent, Boar, and the like, the 
earth appears to be a heavy burden, but King Bhoja smilingly lifts her in 
his hand, as to him she is light, not heavy (B, 14, 16, 31). He treats her 
like a plaything. The references to the King mastering the qualities of /aghutva 
and gurutva (B, 83, etc.), and his acquiring the powers of anima and garima 
(B, 105) point to his attaining of yogic siddhis. We must remember that 
Bhoja was a Saiva siddhàntin with the works Tattva-Prakāśa and 
Siddhantasangraha to his credit. 


The concept of royalty or regal power was linked in medieval Indian 
religious and court literature with the Boar, the Varaha avatara of Visnu, who 
rescues the Earth Goddess from the nether region. From the Gupta period 
(4"-5" century) onwards, the Boar became a political metaphor,'? and the 
king was compared to the Boar, the celestial consort of the Earth Goddess, 
thereby suggesting that the king was her terrestrial husband (Ksiti-Pati). Now, 
for the first time an entire poem, the Avani-Kürma Sataka, has been written 
on the Kürma and its silently bearing the burden of the earth. Some single 
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verses on the tortoise bearing the burden of the earth do exist, but no full-length 
poems such as the one inscribed at Dhara. For instance, the 8” century 
Prakrit work, the Gaüdavaho, has a gatha on Kurma, which forms a part 
of the margalacarana (benediction). It reads: 


“Victorious is the Great Tortoise lifting the (sunken) earth with its body, 
as with a hand, with its (outstretched) five fingers, since under the pressure 
(burden) of the earth, its mouth-tip and four feet happened to be pushed 
out," ^ 


In the 119 century, however, the scholar-king Bhoja elevates the position 
of the Tortoise, which excels the Boar and others in the Avani-Kürma Sataka; 
and then the second Sataka shows that he (the King himself) even surpasses 
the feat of the Great tortoise in lifting the earth. We pay our homage to 
the Kurma and the creative King Bhojadeva, who got inscribed the poems 
on the tortoise, which have lasted the ravages of time. 
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The Royal Donor and Adorer Figures in Java 
Plaósan's Twin Temples, Java 
M. A. Dhaky 


Among the many, many islands forming the Republic of Indonesia, Jàvà - 
ancient Yavadvipa - has the highest eminence on several counts. Brahmanism 
as well as Buddhism prevailed there in the urban / metropolitan centres, at 
least from the fifth century CE, the material evidence of the arts created by, 
and affiliated to both these religions is available from about the late seventh 
century onwards. Historically speaking, the Brahmanical Safjaya dynasty of 
Mataràm was ruling the upper central Jàvà in the eighth century; and the 
Buddhist Sailendra dynasty of Sumatra controlled the lower central parts of 
Jàvà from c. CE 800 to c. 925 when the last Sailendra king gave his 
daughter in marriage to the prince of the Safjaya dynasty. 


The Buddhist foundations in Jàvà - which include the world famous Stüpa 
of Borobudur / Barabudür? - on the whole were more numerous, some of 
them like Candi Pláósàn and Candi Sevu are, like the grand Borobudur monument, 
notable also for the scale of their building complexes.? 


In lower central Java, to the southeast of Djonggakarta, lies the Candi 
Plaósan ensemble and slightly to the southwest of Plàósan stands the Candi 
Sevu group. The Candi Plaósan temple complex has a long rectangular court 
with two main shrines, placed at some distance from each other along the 
same alignment. Each of the two shrines is three-chambered, structurally almost 
identical, rectangular edifice, as also the three rectangularly disposed surrounds 
of devakulikas / minor shrines together with minor sfupas arrayed along its 
vast jagaif-borders. All of these latter constructions are now largely ruined. 


The twin main temples of Plaósan group, besides a few Buddhist divinity 
cult images inside the sanctuary parts located at the other end of the chambers; 
also show on the interior walls what seem, in most cases, to be the figures 
of the Karapakas or founders / donors and, to all seeming, of the aradhakas 
or adorers all apparently of the royal household.” The present brief article 
intends to focus on both these types of figures. The figures (Plates Ill - X) 
are carved /n situ on the walls, that was after the dressed stones of their 
ashlar masonry were set in place.® Each such figure is carved out in a manner 
to make it look as though sheltered in a shallow niche. On these figures, 
Bernet Kampers succinctly remarked: "The side rooms of the large temples 
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at Plaósan have their walls decorated with panels portraying royal donors, 
priests or pilgrims."? Kampers illustrates and describes one of these panels. '° 
In my discussion for this article I, too, have selected that instance (here Plate 
VI), but also bring eight more which previously may not have been discussed 
or noticed by writers on Plaósan or Javanese sculptural art in general. 


Illustrations {Il and IV show two carved and identical looking standing 
male figures. Each one of these also has a set of three smaller figures disposed 
in the order of superposition at each of its two flanks. Both of the main 
figures are partially damaged. The lower part of the head of the one (Plate 
lll) and the part above the lower half of the forehead of the second figure 
are completely mutilated. On combining the surviving facial features of both 
these very similar looking figures, the original details of the visage as also 
of the ornaments they wear can be restored. Both figures had worn a jewelled 
and beaded golden patíabandha-band just above the forehead, the band 
surviving in one figure has a central larger brooch or padaka-front and two 
lateral and smaller padakas introduced at intervals. Heavy Aunda/as hang 
at the lower end of the elongated ear-lobes. The figures also wear a hàra/ 
necklace, a transversely placed jewelled upavita or sacred thread, the Keyüra- 
armlet of each arm, seemingly made of gold with inset gems, that clasps 
the biceps and, the Kafisütra (here in the form of a triple waist band) covering 
the upper part of the vesti-like dhoif (partially damaged in one figure). The 
right arm is stretched downwards in varada-mudrā or boon-giving gesture, 
the left one is shown as ‘arm-akimbo.’ There is seen a patra or a vessel 
placed near the left foot. The lower ends of the two flanks show single seated 
figure set in a box, the right one holding some book-like object, the left 
one sits with a little forward bend and with crossed arms. Above it the central 
standing figure at the right flank holds what looks like an alocasia leaf (an 
object signifying a sort of banner, a fan, or may be it had some other, secular 
purpose or sacred objective), the figure on the opposite side holds a parasol 
over the head of the central principal figure. The third or top section shows 
flying gandharvas or heavenly minstrel figures holding in one case a harp 
( paricatantri-vina ?) and in the other playing cymbals. The principal standing 
figure, in both instances and to all seeming, as indicated by the personalized 
and similar looking facial features, apparently signifies a portrait of one and 
the same royalty, very plausibly the king who founded this temple-complex. 


The Northern main shrine likewise contains on its inner walls two identical 
portrait figures, in this instance of a queen (Plates V A & B). The queen's 
portraits, too, have right arms showing boon-giving gesture, the left arm in 
akimbo. The three lateral superimposed figures likewise are shown engaged 
in some acts (not very clear) but they all are females. As in the case of 
the king's two figures, so in these instances, are discernible the life-like 
physiognomic features which plausibly hint at their being the portraits of the 
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founder-king’s consort. Now, does the presence of the celestial minstrels above, 
the boon-giving gesture of the principal figures, and the presence of an offering 
vessel placed near the left foot in all the four cases signify that these were 
intended to be the deified and posthumous portraits of the founder king and 
his consort? 


Plate VI illustrates a pair of figures, slightly turning toward left and each 
of which with two hands joined in supplication, a gesture suggestive of their 
being the aradhaka or adorer figures. Each is flanked by a parasol-holding 
figure symptomatic of their regal status. Who are they? Is the one (Plate 
VI) on the left the king himself (since he physiognomically and otherwise 
resembles the portraits in plates Ill and IV), with the companion figure representing 
a crown prince? 


Plate VII likewise illustrates two high dignitaries, both slightly turning to 
the right. The left figure wearing an archaic looking A/rita-crown, seems a 
monarch and the companion figure, without ornaments and perhaps wearing 
a robe and having the left arm damaged, plausibly a Buddhist pontiff. 


Writes Kampers on this tableaux: "The headdress of one of the personages 
is very unusual in Indonesia. It reminds us especially of Visnu images of 
Indo-China... though here the type is somewhat different. This one, however, 
may be the headdress of a priest or a pilgrim."'' Kampers is, of course, 
referring to the helmet-like crown worn by the figure on the left. It is akin 
more to the headdress of the reclining Visnu depicted in the Mahisamandapa 
cave in Mahábalipuram (c. mid 7th cent) in Tamilnadu.'? A remoter parallel 
may be sensed in one of the royal crown types in Pharonic Egypt.'? In 
Plaósàn context, too, it decidedly is a royal personage, not a priest or a 
pilgrim, for the latter will not be accompanied by a rájachatra, royal umbrella, 
held in each case by an anucara, an attendant. Now, could, by any chance, 
the monarchial looking figure be a portrait of a Sailendra emperor ? 


In plate Vili we once more meet the royal figures as in plates Ill and 
IV but in this instance both are seated: each moreover is shown with a gesture 
signifying a devotee. Royal umbrella canopies each figure's head which is 
graced by a jewelled band. A flowering tree is shown to the right and left 
of the two figures, and one also stands between the two. The figure to the 
left seems the King, the one to the right may be a prince. Both of them 
show a tranquil and contemplative visage. 


Even more serene princely figure is shown in plate IX which illustrates 
a single seated figure, possibly an adorer having the chest, the upper part 
of the belly, and the hands mutilated. The very placid looking head of the 
figure wears a paltabandha and may represent a prince (or a princess?). 
It is shown seated on a low plain platform flanked on either side by a blossoming 
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tree. One of the two attendant figures is a parasol-holder (right), the other, 
sitting on the side of the tree, carries an unidentifiable object. '* 


The last plate, numbered X shows a royal lady; in this instance, the 
figure is shown standing with hands in supplication. She wears a tiara of 
a late type showing three large juxtaposed brooches. At her left foot sits 
a paricarika or female attendant. Just behind her stands a female parasol-holder. 
To her right stands a lady-in- waiting holding a lotus-like object. In the background 
at the upper end, rather indistinctly, is shown, on either side, a vegetal motif 
of some kind. 


- 


These figures, so far known, are unparalleled in the Javanese context’ 
and hence assume importance. 


Notes and References 


1. Besides the present capital-city Jakarta and the two cultural cities - Djnggakarta 
and Surkarta - most of the important ancient and medieval monuments, largely 
built in stone, together with divinity and other associated stone and metal sculptures, 
just as other art forms are also met in greater intensity / frequency in Jàvà than 
in other islands, including even the largest one, namely Sumatra, which was the 
nuclear region of the Sailendra empire. 


2. The Borobudur monument originally was not a stūpa but a caturmukhal fourfaced 
Buddhist temple (plausibly housing Buddha, AvalokiteSvara / Loke$vara, Tara, and 
either Vajrapàni or Prajthaparamita in its cardinally disposed four sancta), instead 
of the presently seen three uppermost circular stages bearing rows of smallcr sfüpas 
concentrically disposed around a central very large sfüpa. This whole manda/a-like 
three-staged formation is superimposed above the four successively placed and 
progressively diminishing square jagatis/ platforms which, on all of their four sides, 
show carved figures and narratives in panels on their profiles. (For this new information, 
see Jacques Dumarcay, Borobudur, Oxford University Press, Oxford, New York, 
and Melbourne 1978). These circular s/üpa- bearing stages replaced the original 
four-faced shrine building possibly a generation later after the building completed 
when, arguably, there had been a change in the sectarial allegiance of the then 
reigning Sailendra dynast as guessed by some writers of our time. 


3. The surviving Brahmanical shrines are all humbly dimensioned as is visibly noticeable 
at Dieng Plateau, next at Gedong Sanga on Mt. Ungaran, then Ngawén, Pringapus, 
and a few other sites, the exception, as regards size and scale, being the great 
Tripurusa-prasada complex of Candi Lara Djonggarang (c CE 954 or earlier) with 
its three grand juxtaposed shrines for the trinity - Brahma, Siva, and Visnu - above 
its vast /agal/s that had surrounds of minor chapels. The central fourfold shrine 
for Siva, larger than the two adjoining or companion temples, enshrines in its four 
cardinally disposed sancta the images of Siva, Brahma, Durga, and Ganapati. All 
the three major shrines have subsidiary confronting shrines, the central for the vrsa, 
and the two neighbourly are said to be for two forms of Siva. 
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. These two shrines, in genera! appearance, for some details and, for their floor 


plan, resemble the larger predecessor, the remarkable Candi Sari temple. 


5. Cf his Ancient Indonesian Art, Cambridge, Massachusetts (U.S.A), 1959, p. 56. 


6. These figures are set up on the pedestals but no separate garbhagrhas are built 


9. 


for them. 


. With one exception of an ecclesiastical figure, as | seem to recall, the Sàri temple's 


interior walls show no donor or adorer figures. In the Plàósan temples, the central 
chamber walls do not have such figures. 


. This is the method for sculpting adopted for decoration of the exterior parts as 


well. The Cambodian temples also follow the same method for carving. In India, 
a few temples with Kāñcī in Tamilnadu of post-Rajasimha period, that is after CE 
725, partially follow the same method of sculpting after the masonry is set in 
place. 


Kampers, Ancient Indonesian Art, plate 136. 


10. Kampers, p. 57; CY the description there of his plate 136. 


11. In the numerous tableaux carved on the profiles of the upper three jagafs of 


the Stüpa at Borobudur, and, particularly in the processional retinues there, are 
included the figures holding such sagittal leaves rendered with considerable clarity 
and accuracy. 


12. Cf Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. Two: plates, Bollingen Series, 


XXXIX, sec. ed., reprint, New York 1964, plate 286. 


This famous image is of course illustrated in several different publications dealing 
with ancient Indian art 


13. For example of Ramesis I| (early BCE 13th century) and some other pharaohs. 


14. In India, in the western zone, that is in Gujarat and Rajasthan in the medieval 


period, instances of more than one type of drachaka images are encountered, 
some holding a mā/ā or garland in hands. Such figures can be of the royalties, 
high officials like canganayakas or military governors, mantris or counsellors / 
ministers, or of the śreşthis, merchants. Usually, royal personages are shown with 
the parasol above their head. 


illustrations 


Ill. Portrait of a king. Candi Plāösān, Southern main shrine, north chamber, north wail, 


east end panel, Java (Indonesia), c. mid ninth century. 


IV. Portrait of a king. Candi Plaósán, Southern main shrine, south chamber, south 


wall, east end panel. 


VA. Portrait of a queen. Candi Plaósán, Northern main shrine, south chamber, south 


wall panel. 


VB. Portrait of a queen. Cand! Pláósán, Northern main shrine, north wall panel. 
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Vi. Portraits of two royal persons as standing dradhakas. Candi Plaósan, Southern 
main shrine, south chamber, north wall, east end panel. 


Vil. Portrait of two royal persons as standing &ochakas. Candi Plaósan, Southern 
main shrine, north chamber, south wall, east end panel. 


Vill. Portrait of two princes as seated dradhakas, Southern main shrine, north chamber, 
south wall, west end panel. 


IX. Portrait of a prince (or a princess?) as seated drachaka, Southern main shrine, 
north chamber, west end panel. 


X. Portrait of a queen or a princess as an aradhika. Candi Plaósan, Northem main 
shrine, north chamber, south wall panel. 


Portrait of a king. Candi Pla6san, Southem main shrine, north chamber, 
north wall, east end panel, Java (Indonesia), c mid ninth century. 


Portrait of a king. Candi Plaósan, Southern main shrine, south chamber, 
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Portraits of two royal persons as standing drádhakas. Candi Pláósán, 
Southern main shrine, north chamber, south wall, east end panel. 


Portrait of two princes as seated &ndahakas, Southern main n shrine, 
north chamber, south wall, west end panel. 


Portrait of a prince (or a princess?) as seated árádhaka 


Southern main shrine, 
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Portrait of a queen or a princess as an &ráchiká. Candi Pláósán, 
Northem main shrine, north chamber, south wall panel. 


A Fresh Treatment of Dhvanikarika 1.5 
Rewaprasada Dwivedi 


The meaning which is appreciated by sahrdayas is called kavya.' But 
it is to be noted that this meaning is twofold in its nature - (i) expressed, 
and (ii) reflected in mind. Anandavardhana (Ananda), 850 AD says - 


ag: agara: «rege? sme 
aande der gÀ aye 
Karikà 1.2 Dhvanyaloka (Dhv.) 


Of these the first, he maintains, is known to all because that is defined 
and illustrated in the form of Upama, etc. by the earlier aestheticians (Dandi, 
Bhamaha, Vàmana and Udbhata). Hence it is not discussed - treated at length 
here. 


a area: ha a: setwunrfefu: | 
aM SAHA: Ase Ye Seen 
(dts. marenana: ) 118 . 311 


So far as the reflected one is concerned that is totally different from 
the first like Lavanya from the beautiful limbs of a lady. That alone bears 
the capacity of being the soul of an artistic and accomplished poetry of 
great poets: 


GHA ques arated aoig merad I 
aq aq sR few aafaa il 
semen? uw Varel: N 1.4-5 Dhv 
(2). Ananda puts forth an evidence in support of this thesis. He says, 


‘no matter if the Dhvani (prafiyamana) is not available in the works of earlier 
poeticians, however it is well available in the works of poets of eminence’: 


‘we fe eat: xewd a-a- fan gage, ae a 
qme- aema - Tifa cet aaa gigaa waa UWWUIIHRRS] afer 
oat ufque saa Vrti on Dav. Karika 1.1. 

qapma A hel 3 Ri, TeX q Thea W Ug Wegen 
sem Vrti on Karika 1.13. 


In the next three parts (padas) of the verse 1.5 Ananda puts forth an 
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example from the canto-Il of the first chapter Balakanda of Ramayana: 


(aera a anis) qr ura: Wu 
Aa- aA: sib: Aaa: N 1.5 Dh. 


(3). It so happened that sage Vālmīki gazed the male Krauñca: Curlew 
bird hunted from the pair engaged in love affairs, perhaps in intercourse. 
The wounded bird fell down on earth with blood and started crying loudly 
whom the Kraunci followed. He was trembling with pain. After observing this 
pathetic incident and feeling in its depth sage Valmiki cursed the hunter all 
of a sudden uttering the verse- 


at fase ! Ret canna: mad: WT. 
aq paiya: amem | 


Valmiki Ramayana 1.2.15. 


‘O hunter! You must be debarred from the society for ever, for all the 
years to come, as you have brought to death one of a pair of Kraunca 
birds engaged in love.’ 


Anandavardhana took advantage of this incident to support his totally 
new thesis. 


(4). In this incident there are as many as three levels or stages of meanings, 
observed. They are : 


1. What actually happened on the actual bank of actual river 
Tamasà (near Ganga) which had been witnessed by the actual 
sage Valmiki before composing Ramayana. 


2. The incident that is reported in the second canto of Ramayana’s 
first chapter-Kanda. In this stage Valmiki himself has become a 
part of poem as he is also given room as a character. He is reported 
also as stricken with sorrow after witnessing the hunted Kraufca 
for which the Kraurci was crying loudly. Valmiki could not tolerate 
the bloody hunt of the Kraufca pair and filled with compassion 
cursed the hunter at once as stated above. 


3. After reading the second canto of Balakanda of Ramayana 
what is experienced bv the reader -- sahrdaya or by us. 


Among these three, first one is only an external incident, therefore it 
is to be treated as a nonpoetic thing. The poetic critic has nothing to do 
with iL So far as the second one is concerned that is of course a craft 
but it is included in the third stage and would be enjoyed with that alone. 
Ananda is dealing with the craft : poetry or play and therefore, the Valmiki 
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of canto 2 of Pamáyana's chapter- 1 : Balakanda represents us, the enjoyers 
of the present day. Discarding the notion 'Dhvani is not available in the earlier 
treatises on poetics’ Ananda says - ‘even if the element called Dhvani is 
absent in the works of earlier rhetoricians, it is amply present in the works 
of great poets like Valmiki's Aamayana and Vydsa’s Mahabharata. In those 
works it is rather this element: Dhvani which is the main centre of attraction. 
One may take up the incident of hunting of the bird curlew in the second 
canto of the first chapter of Ramayana in which the experience of pathos 
is a reality though no word like Soka or sorrow is used therein, therefore 
it is to be called pratiyamana alone: not mentioned by its name, yet being 
felt’. In the Karika 1.5 it is this second Valmiki which is referred to.® 


(5). Abhinavagupta takes this statement of Ananda otherwise. He doesn't 
care for the second Vàlmiki. In his mind the first stage of worldly Karuna 
in first Valmiki is utilized for the establishment of suggested meaning that 
is here Karuna-rasa for Abhinavagupta and merely a sense of Karuna: 
compassion for others. For the stage of rasa the Kraufca bird bathed in 
blood bears the position of Vibhava, crying, etc, of the pair of Kraufca and 
Kraunci of Anubhava and as soon as these all awaken the emotion of spectator 
(Valmiki) the spectators sink into the same experience, which is elevated to 
the position of 'rasa'. This rasa is called 'Karunarasa' which is far above 
from the universal and materialistic sorrow. In it the heart of spectator (Valmiki) 
becomes melted and it overflows like a jar overfilled with water. It is an 
overflow of the mental state like the utterance in sorrow. It gives an indication 
of mental state irrespective of the relation in between word and meaning. 
It is converted in the form of S/oka - metre, due to the flow of current 
in its natural way. It followed the way of expression in the metre which 
had been lying in the mind of sage due to the repeated utterence of Vaidika 
mantras. |! was not the sorrow of Valmiki's heart. In that case he could 
not have uttered the metre. It was the Karunarasa, having the sense of sorrow 
as its sthayibhava which had overflowed from the poet and therefore resulted 
into the form of Poem. In his work called Hrdayadarpana, Bhattanàyaka has 
realised this position of poetic expression and has already put this experience 
in the proverb - ‘qaq Yt 4 ada qaa amag’ - ‘the heart of poet does 
not overflow till it is completely filled in with the same’ (Locana on Karika - 5). 


(6). On this Karika the Viti runs like this - 

fafatr-areT-arTqen-Cu4T-Hu:r-WTSUT: HTM w Tar: TOYA: CT ulíqs: 
aer-aera- Aa- SB Us wilde funi cher fe 
PROM: | 

In this sentence of Vtti the term ātmā of Karika is translated as sara. 
Kalidasa was the first critic of this incident who had followed the same line 
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of thinking sayng- 


amar teagan aa: zpXTEHTSSEXUIRT I: | 
fastefagesesttier: seinem qer wie: I 
Haghuvamsa 14.70 


RajaSekhara had also taken this incident into account. In his Kavyamimamsa 
chapter-lll he puts the incident in these words: 


shia a (shTeTqeW:) dur (an) aeaea sagan 
aaa PRI aaga nar welnqpese ‘ar ag -R 


(Dalal edi, 1934, page 7) 


It means the sorrow of Valmiki turned into the form of verse WT fasta, 
etc. If one asks who is this Valmiki, the Valmiki of actual world or the Valmiki 
belonging to the second stage of canto I! of Balakanda of the epic Ramdyana, 
what would be the convincing reply? This question is neither raised nor 
replied to by the learned translators of Dhvanyáloka and Locana. In the 
work Santarasa by Masson and Patwardhan, published from the B.O.R.l. Poona 
in 1969 the verse has been quoted and translated with Locana on pages 
78-89 bul the question about Valmiki is not touched by the editors. Dr. 
K. Krishnamoorthy too did not touch this question. He translates the Dhvanyaloka 
Karika 1.5 as follows: 


‘That meaning alone is the soul of poetry; and so it was that, of yore, 
the sorrow of the first poet (i. e. Valmiki) at the separation of the curlew 
took the form of a distich.' 

( The Light of Suggestion, page 13, 1974) 


The third translation by Prof. D. D. Ingalls reads as follows: 


‘Karika : It is just this meaning that is the soul of poetry. And so it 
was that, long ago, grief arising in the first poet from the separation of the 
pair of curlew became verse.’ (Harvard Oriental Series No. 49, 1990) 


So also translations into Hindi, etc. do not touch the question. In his 
Hindi translation Vishveshvara says- 


‘ary A mem adt (adem cp) of è sd od oda aur od 
ser (aff) 35 we 3p fear dp aoa anfeafa ar cen (aera at cum 
wa) sei (sre) wa GP aftr gend! (eaencie:, mem gH feu Gi 
wem, fadi, 1952). 

(7). Abhinavagupta explains the Karika otherwise. He says that the ‘Soka’ - 


word in Karika must be related with separated curlew and not with sage 
Valmiki. The Locana reads as follows- 
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xis ee) wer eae ventory urewüededr A a: e: 
ermmm aaao ara aa- -eroaa m a @ 


m Aam sàs anm: mad: um 
aq Aaiya: aT 
(arcar, set. 2.15) 


3 q Hmm MH st mM sd fe uf gA ash afa ge 
pa owed Aami wq 7 a guns af gd 
Pa AAMT A H-FOT-W-A aaa A TOT 
OREAREN RRR: Vaal Fee - ‘aad Wit Wer aAa 
anag- (sae, 1.5 afte, 1940, anor). 


Dr. Ingalls has translated this complete passage without considering the 
present day reader. The Soka coming from actual position can not be called 
ami ma. it is only momentary. The Soka felt by Vaimtki on the bank 
of Tamasa was absolutely a materialistic, worldly Soka or Karuna so to say 
for which the term tut mq could never be used. It would be called sthāyī 
when made available through written/poetic composition i.e. poetry, etc. Again 
the term aam needs its substratum as to who is the fellow experiencing 
this notion of Soka? Undoubtedly it was Valmiki in the words of Locana, 
whereas is should have been a reader or spectator. The sage Valmiki cannot 
be accepted as a reader or enjoyer of Soka resulting from the reading of 
the beautiful s/oka ‘ma nisdda’, etc. Or one may be allowed to put a word 
‘THR Ghhzququrd before ame or after ‘Aa gI But that is 
not the position of the language of Vrtti or of the Locana. This passage 
of Locana reminds one of the first verse of Abhinavabharatr. 


Ie Tae sep aaaf | 
Miguentrargy: aft sexui ARNAR |l 
“It is only Siva who makes all the spectators blissful according to their 
respective sympathetic response... '-/rdaya samvadanakramena'" |t is to be 
noted here that in the statement of Abhinavabharati no one else is given 
room except the performers and spectators, whereas in the verse 'Kàvyasyatmà' 
Valmiki has been introduced in between by afat if not by aria. 


Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy’ and Hindi translator Vishveshvara have also followed 
the same line. They too could not make the second canto of Ramayana 
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their central point for aesthetic pleasure. The English translation of Prof. K. 
Krishnamoorthy as well as that of Prof. D. D. Ingalls has already been quoted. 


In the work Sánfarasa And Abhinavagupta's Philosophy Of Aesthetics? 
Dr. Masson and Patwardhan have taken the ‘Soka’ related with first poet 
Valmiki even though that was refuted by Abhinavagupta by saying ‘a q mt: 
site fà maam. In the work under the title S4ntarasa the translation 
of Locana on the Dhvanikarika 1.5 is given as follows: 


‘Oh hunter, may you never, for eternal years, attain to stability (pratistha) 
(in this world) since you killed, from a pair of Kraufca birds, the male (when) 
he was engrossed in love (-making). (Page 83 line 10). 


For this, the passages of Locana are also quoted and translated in the 
book (pp. 78-83). It is to be noted here that the base of this translation 
was the Kasi edition of Dhvanyafoka with Locana printed in 1940 but corrected 
afterwards. The translators do not know the corrections as they were printed 
in the year 1970. The work has been printed by the Banaras Hindu University 
under the title *@=7e7le but has not yet been released. The Locana is also 
printed in its corrected text coupled with 497 and a fresh Sanskrit commentary. 
The text of Locana is printed in this work as follows: (Page 22 bottom, 
line - 5) ‘Ud simi qae staat emenda (dropping the word taf 
after qiam) amp aremcrcatifterrcanita axtafa semen! Due to the 
gap of communication Prof. Ingalls also missed to quote the correction in 
his work published after 20 years of the corrected print. The text of Locana 
printed in 1940 of ‘Kasi edition’ had been quoted by Professor Masson and 
Patwardhan in their work Santarasa, on page 79. Obviously the word ‘a’ 
in the ‘sferama a’ was misfit in the sentence. Professor Ingalls too could 
not rectify the wrong as is printed in the list of corrections on pages 749-775 
of his work. The work Santarasa could have collected these corrections, for 
this work was published in 1969. The text of Vtti on Karika 1.5 is also 
printed with some sensitive readings in this unreleased work as follows: 


‘fafau-‘ fafsrs -araa ANA- SET: TART Wr UTE AYE: | 
aM Alan defe -weut-fau- ALAA’ 
In this print the words underlined are to examine the facts being 
communicated. The first word 'fafiT&' has been, we are informed, available 


in the MSS. +, t. The word WT3i is communicated as dropped in the MSS. 
F & G. So also for ‘Haeifafedo’ following footnote is printed therein— 


T. ‘Reanga 'ufrfed sft oe aedis dfaa: eaa: steer [aur 
CeO Ta | I aT co aaa) sh: 
wear Aaga gÀ oa: uegüexjr — SESGRDERREUTRRISUI 
gaisa aaam QesfdenrarfexdA ait gSA: | 
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Somewhere ‘Seenaa reading is also adopted. In the text printed in 
the Kasi edition of 1940 the line fed-weatfarenietaitodise is taken as 
‘Reda aeatfatearats suu, demo! In the reading stet the word 
aeatt is understood as dealt. Now again 'Freder agai faceor arate: 
FIST MERA fad: Sie: would be the fase of the compound. Somehow 
the change in the term sahacari as sahacári is beautiful yet artificial as well. 


(9). To solve the problem one may adopt the way of the explanation 
as follows: 


In the sentence of curse ‘Ma nisàda', etc, no word like Soka is used, 
yet the sense of Soka is being felt by us from the s/oka uttered by Valmiki. 
This Sloka is nothing else but Karuna (compassion) and is pratiyamana only. 
Through it the thesis of pratfyamana is fully justified. The approach of 
Abhinavagupta to the context is very much farfetched, though the issue is 
simple. The term ‘ithasa’ used by Abhinavagupta is also limited upto this 
much part of the incident. Thus this explanation with the simile of a jar filled 
with water and overflowing is just extravagance. There arises no question 
of how a poet composes a poem in the context of Ananda’s treatment of 
new thrust of aesthetics. 


Abhinavagupta is habituated to misinterpret simple things. This is disgusting. 
The thesis of discarding Dhvanis of Vastu and Alankara from the state of 
soul of poetry is also one of the results of Abhinavagupta’s this kind of habit. 
Otherwise Ananda is ready to declare all the three Dhvanis as soul of poetry. 


(10). The term Atman is also a vague term. One may take the sense- 
‘the pratiyamana meaning alone forms poetry’ from the statement 'Kavyasyátmà 
sa evarthah.’ No Atman of philosophy in its strict sense can be taken in 
the field of Aesthetics wherein it stands only in the secondary meaning of 
sara, jivátu, upanisadbhüta, etc. The stages called ‘hrdaya-samvada’ and 
amfa - these two stages of experience are not to be seen in 
the hunting episode of Kraufca, because the incident took place in actual 
world, which is not poetry and in the second canto of Ramayana’s Balakanda 
Valmiki does not happen to be the enjoyer of that episode. He too falls 
into the group called Vibhavas as it's avacchedaka' or its unavoidable factor 
or characteristic. 


(11). In a nutshell, in the context of ‘Kavyasyatma’ (Dhv. 1.5), one has 
to start thinking from the second canto of Valmiki's Ramayana leaving aside 
the actual incident which took place on the actual bank of actual Tamasa. 
Here the word Soka will be taken in the sense of Karuna alone. That is 
sufficient to help the minute aspects of aesthetic philosophy. The utterance 
of verse, all of a sudden from Valmiki's mouth will be taken as a usual 
incident without the sense of ‘rasa’ behind it. The theory of Bhattanayaka 
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‘yavat pürno na caitena, etc. would then be taken as an overflow of emotion 
and not of 'rasa' which is limited upto the enjoyer alone, Valmiki stands 
very much far from that. Valmiki, being a character of poetic composition 
can never be called as enjoyer of rasa coming out from the poetry. The 
exaggeration in sensitive exposition should be taken off from the poetic 
explanation of poetic work or the work on poetry called poetics. 


The term rasa has two senses (i) one is 3T«dT«4 taste and (ii) the other 
one is the subject which is tasted Inat. Of these, first is always residing 
in the enjoyer and it is the enjoyer to whom belongs the taste. Consequently, 
in poetry what is available is the property which enables to provoke the 
taste or Vyanjaka. Of course Valmiki of actual world had had some piteous 
feeling by seeing the crying Kraufica in a pool of blood and Kraunci both, 
but this is not the taste coming out from any artistic composition. It is merely 
a case of mental sensual grief of worldly person. So far as the incident 
put forth through the conceiving of Famayana's second canto of Balakanda 
it is we who are being influenced. Valmiki is no more at this moment. As 
far as the establishment of the suggested property in artistic accomplishment 
is concerned that is amply proved by the curse-sentence of Valmiki ‘Mā 
nisada’, etc. How can a person who is not stricken with grief, utter the 
curse-sentence for any hunter? It is therefore proved that Valmiki was feeling 
sorrow in his heart for which no Soka or sorrow word is used, leaving it 
all suggested. 


(12). The text of Vrttj on Dhv. Karikà 1.5 should also be noted. The 
Ramayana puts forth the incident thus ‘Hunter killed the male bird: Kraufca 
therefore the female Kraunca : Kraunci cried.’ The Vrti goes just against 
it In Vrtti Kraurici had been killed and it was Kraufca which cried loudly. 
It means Ananda himself did not follow the text of Ramayana. Abhinavagupta 
too follows the Vrtti. On this point the editor of Uttuhgodaya's Kaumudi suggested 
the correction ‘sahacari’ for 'sahacari' in bracket. Accordingly, the term Kraunca 
may also be taken as Kraufici as done by Alakhadeva in his commentary 
called Prakas/ka, published in 1954 from Master Kheladilal, Varanasi, on 
Dhv. The other way to solve the problem would be the explanation of compound 
in freqWo, etc. like this -- 


aa wat era stadt | Pear Aerie errenka | 
dt a at send aft) Read att, faves ed a hber separate 
wat aaa: WR: | 

Ananda is habitual of using this kind of compound as in the Karika ‘“aarel:’, 


etc. 1.13. In this Karika he used the compound word svasittqdearef in the 
sense Jampana: sni, Toasts ged: 


The word wEw(t could easily be taken as @ealft on the palaeographical 
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ground of Brahmi script of tenth century. In the Brahmi script @eart could 
be deciphered as aeatt very easily J is the symbol of ‘ca’ = @ and of 
‘at fis the symbol of R and’ 'of 4. Confusion between these 
is possible. So far as the words ‘Kraunca’ and 'Krauncya are concerned 
the symbol of “T= d, is difficult to accept that it is missing. Hence the 
reading of Ananda must have been ‘Kraunca’ alone. The final wording of 
the text would, hence, be finalized as fredaearft-facearahtataio. The reading 
Wew(l is against the famous version of Ramayana 1.2. This way the 
crying is made available in both ‘Kraufici’ as well as 'Kraurca' that is natural 
and befitting to the Ramayana 1.2 canto. 


The Soka is reported to become S/oka, it is therefore natural to accepi 
Valmiki alone as the substratum of Soka as he alone is sought to be the 
substratum of s/oka. The agency of the rise of Soka is put into the observation 
of separation of the Kraufica pair. The observer is the poet Valmiki whose 
reaction is recorded in the poem Aamayana, though there would have been 
others also, but without reaction. And the reaction alone was the token of 
sorrow in Valmiki and in none else. This sorrow is nothing else but pity 
called karunà or kàrunya in Pamáyana itself RXUN areca HU 
(1.2.43 Aa@mayana). And it is all worldly or Ahh, therefore the soka in 
craft or art only. Soka will reach the position of ‘sthayi bhava’ in the soul 
of the enjoyers of Ramayana/ or sahrdayas alone. The verdict of Abhinavagupta 
4 d WA: Ne: is therefore untenable. As also the conversion of Soka 
into the form of sfoka with its ‘overflowing like a jar filled in'-is not at all 
tenable in actuality so far as the accomplished rasa is concerned. Here the 
mind is filled in with sorrow of Valmiki and with Karuna rasa of the enjoyer 
of his Ramayana. There was lying a sense of Karuna in Valmiki and Karuna 
rasa in the enjoyers. These both issues are separate ones and they should 
not be confused. Of course, the creator of poem is also affected with some 
emotion but that is only a cause of the creation of poetry, that is not rasa. 
That would reach the stage of rasa if enjoyed by readers. 


Notes and References 


1. "mgam-w«ungera-xeanimqer4 aregeremy’ 1.1 Vrti, Dv. 


2. seme = the form of Poetry ‘amen Feit fas: Kat wur ui ws 


Amarakoga 3.3.9. 
"amer Fert tef wer faai sere, wunredfa Ash ganmi-unu: 


Anekárthasamgraha of Hemacandra. 
‘area dfr cames gue | 
yrat i xr | dfe. Afi, 38. It is therefore justified to have 
‘atma’ in the sense of form In 1.2. Dav. 


3. Here ‘Atma’ stands for the element called 'Ksetraj^a' and ‘Purusa’ in Amarakosa 
itself "xy amem qww: 1.4.29. The translation ‘soul’ for ‘atma’ is, therefore, correct 
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Rewaprasada Dwivedi 


in this context of 1.5 Dhv. 


. WATAN is the title of Dandi's work on poetics famous as Kavyadarga, as is 


evident from Dandi’s Karika as follows-- 

Garant Hcr gaye F | 

awrarmeWenrr. Grrr array p swemeW, 1.2. 

Ananda, Abhinavagupta and Mammata restrict their tongue to name Dangi, yet their 
unconscious mind reflects the truth. 


. quid mAT: the evil-minded (hunter) wur Ramayana 1.2.10. Accordingly, the 


reading freaaedt in Vrtti of Dav. and Kavyamimáànsá differs from the text of Ramayana. 


. To make the point clear ‘au atfena: ga’ would have been composed like ‘aur 
wart qc 


qc 


. Dhvanyáloka, Karnataka University, Dharwar, 1974. 


. Sàntarasa And Abhinavagupta's Philosophy Of Aesthetics, by J. L. Masson and 


M. V. Patwardhan, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1969. 


Reglon, Pilgrimage and Religious Geography in Maharashtra 
Anna Feldhaus 


My topic today* is "Region, Pilgrimage, and Religious Geography in 
Maharashtra." ! Let me first try to express what | mean by that. | am interested 
in the ways in which some Maharashtrians live and make sense of their 
world. | want to show that people in Maharashtra inhabit a variety of regions 
that acquire religious meaning in a number of different ways. By "region" 
| mean a part of the earth that has coherence and meaning in some respect 
for some people. | understand a region to be a set of places that are connected 
to one another and that, taken together, contrast with some other set of 
places (another region). A region in this sense is not the concern of an 
"objective" geography that would identify, for instance, the region within which 
certain plants or animals are found, the region within which the roofs of 
houses are made with one, as opposed 1o another, sort of material, or the 
region within which a particular script is used for the written form of languages. 
Rather, the kind of region | am interested in is one that is thought of as 
such by its residents and usually also by some others, an area with a distinct 
identity and significance for people who live in it and for oihers who think 
and care about it? 


When most of us think about pilgrimage in Maharashtra, we tend to think 
of the most famous pilgrimage, that of the Vàrkaris to Pandharpur at Asadhi 
Ekada$i. In this pilgrimage, Varkaris accompany palanquins that travel from 
all corners of the Desa of Maharashtra to Pandharpur, the site of the principal 
temple of the god Vithoba. In the late 1940's, the sociologist Iravati Karve 
accompanied the most famous Varkari palanquin, that of the thirteenth-century 
saint Jriane$vara, as it made its two-week journey from his samādhi temple 
at Alandi to Pandharpur. When Karve took part in the Varkaris’ pilgrimage, 
the Samyukta Maharashtra movement was well under way. Karve's experience 
of the pilgrimage seems to have been coloured by the politicized regionalism 
that people like her were very conscious of at the time, and that brought 
the movement for a United Maharashtra its ultimate success. In summing 
up her account of the pilgrimage, Karve stated (Karve 1962): 


* This paper is based on the 13th Smt. Nabadurga Banerji Endowment Lecture delivered 
at the Asiatic Society of Mumbai on 23rd January, 2003. 
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So, | was getting to know my Maharashtra anew every day. | found 
a new definition of Maharashtra: the land whose people go to Pandharpur 
for pilgrimage. When the palanquin started from Poona, there were people 
from Poona, Junnar, Moglai, Satara, etc. Every day people were joining 
the pilgrimage from Khandesh, Sholapur, Nasik, Berar. As we neared 
Pandharpur, the pilgrimage was becoming bigger and bigger. All were 
Marathi-speaking people coming from different castes, but singing the 
same songs, the same verses of (the) Varkari cult, speaking to each 
other, helping each other, singing songs to one another. 


For Karve, the pilgrimage to Pandharpur was a way to experience 
Maharashtra, a way of "getting to Know" it The pilgrimage was a way to 
think about Maharashtra, to give it "a new definition" And it was a way 
to deepen her own identification with the region (“my Maharashtra"). Iravati 
Karve was an influential person. Her essays were widely read. Her experience 
of the Varkari pilgrimage must have captivated her readers’ imaginations and 
strengthened the Samyukta Maharashtra movement. The pilgrimage must have 
become for others, too, a way of thinking about Maharashtra, and it must 
have helped them to articulate their demand for the founding of the state. 


However, the region defined by the Varkari pilgrimage is an exception. 
lt is the one religiously-defined region that closely approaches congruence 
with modern Maharashtra State. Unlike the Varkaris’ pilgrimage, the other 
pilgrimages and religious-geographical imagery | have been studying have 
not yet had effective interpreters like Karve, nor have they contributed to 
the formation of modern political entities like Maharashtra State. Although the 
other pilgrimages, concepts, and images | will discuss have for the most 
part not affected the political aspirations of the people who participate in 
ihe pilgrimages or hold the concepts and images in their minds, they nevertheless 
have provided, and do provide, important means for people to experience, 
think about, and imagine a variety of regions. They help people to make 
sense of their world, and to be at home in it. 


In the rest of this article | will present some examples of religious images 
and pilgrimages that do this for some people in Maharashtra. ! will first discuss 
religious ideas and practices related to rivers; next, goddesses who travel 
lo be near one of their devotees; and then numbered sets of places, including 
sets that consist of seven goddesses who are one another's sisters. 


1. Rivers 


In the course of their forest exile, the five Pandavas decided to perform 
a sacrifice at a place called PandeSvar that is now located on the Karha 
river. At the time of the Pandavas, the Karhà river did not exist, and there 
was no water at Pandesvar. Searching for the water that they needed for 
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their sacrifice, two of the brothers, Arjuna and Nakula, found a ss/, an ascetic 
Brahmana sage, meditating on a nearby mountaintop. The brothers knocked 
over the rs/s water pot (his Aarha), and the water from the pot flowed down 
the mountainside and across the plateau toward Pandesvar. With the furious 
rsi hot on their heels, the two brothers ran downstream along the route 
that the water was taking. Each time the rs/ came too close, they would 
loss a grain of rice behind them. The grain of rice would turn into a Sivalinga, 
and the /s/ would stop to worship it. Thus were founded the Siva temples 
of the many villages along the upper reaches of the Karhà river.? 


This story, which is widely told in Purandar Taluka of Pune District, is 
a story about the founding of a region. The story shows how a set of places 
came to be connected to one another. The connection among these places 
came into being because the two brothers ran from one of the places to 
another, connecting them by physically moving between them. In another 
sense, the places came to be connected because they are similar: each has 
a temple with a Sivalinga that the brothers installed and that the /s/ was 
the first to worship. And, most fundamentally, the places are connected because 
the water of the Karha river flows from one of them to another. 


Rivers are the only element of the landscape that themselves move. As 
they flow from one place to another, they connect the places that they move 
between. Because they move, providing a physical link among places, rivers 
allow people to bring spatially separated places together in their imaginations. 
The story of the origin of the Karhà river is but one example of the many 
religious ways in which people in Maharashtra use river to imagine, conceptualize 
and experience regions. Let me give you two more examples: a verbal image, 
and a pilgrimage. 


A Marathi version of the Godavari Mahatmya (Dasaganü 1921, chapter 
31, verses 83-85) identifies eight "organs" or "limbs" ( as/ariga) of the Godavari 
river: Brahmagiri (at Tryambakeshvar) is the Godavari's head; Punatambe is 
its mouth or face; and Puri, “near... Paithan”, is the river's neck. The heart 
of the Godavari is Manjarath; the navel is Sankha firtha (at Nanded). Manthani, 
in Andhra Pradesh, is the hips, and Dharmapuri the knees, while Rajamahendri 
is the eighth limb, the feei. A Brahmana resident of Paithan who was aware 
of this image pointed out its similarity to the Purusasükta of the Agveda 
(10.90), the hymn that portrays the strata of society and of the natural world 
as deriving from the parts of the sacrificed cosmic giant, Purusa. Such an 
identification of a river as a body presents a powerful cosmological image, 
an image that implies that the river is organic and human. To identify the 
body with the Vedic Purusa implies in addition that the river is the stuff out 
of which the universe is made. These are rather grand claims. But what 
interests me in the present context is this: in the process of making these 
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ambitious cosmological claims, the imagery a/so serves to bring together various 
places along the river in a conceptual unity. 


Pilgrimages also help to create regions. Passing through an area with 
one's body, or imagining oneself - or someone else - doing so, gives one 
a sense of the area as a region. It makes it possible to imagine the region, 
to see it as a coherent unit, a set of connected places. Daund, a railway 
junction and taluka headquarters on the Bhima river in eastern Pune District, 
provides a clear example of a river pilgrimage in which a number of local, 
village gods travel in palanquins to some one place along a river so that 
they can all be bathed at the same time. The Daund pilgrimage is held on 
the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of Asàdha (June—July). This 
is the day known as Asadhi Ekadasi, the culminating day of the Vàrkaris' 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur. On this day in 1998, twelve palanquins from different 
villages in Daund Taluka and neighbouring Baramati Taluka formed a procession 
at the far side of the railway tracks, away from the river. The palanquins 
held brass masks or other portable images of goddesses and Saiva gods. 
The procession travelled slowly through the underpass beneath the railway 
lines, onto the main street of Daund, down that street past the main square 
and into the market area, and finally to the river. There the people accompanying 
each of the palanquins removed the god from their palanquin, washed the 
god, took baths in the river, and performed pġjā to the god before setting 
off to return home. 


Even though the deities in the various palanquins that came to Daund 
that year for the procession and bath in the river are all goddesses or forms 
of Siva, several people who offered me interpretations of the festival understood 
it in terms of the cult of the god Vithobà of Pandharpur, a god usually identified 
with Krsna or Visnu. These interpreters saw the Bhima river as linking Daund 
with Pandharpur. Flowing past Daund to Vithoba’s distant town, a town that 
is the goal of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims on the same day as the 
Daund pilgrimage, the river enables the villagers and gods who come to 
Daund to participate in what one interpreter called the "joy" of the larger 
pilgrimage that reaches Pandharpur on ihe same day. 


In addition, though, the Daund pilgrimage has another religious-geographical 
function. It dramatizes the small region constituted by the places from which 
the gods in the palanquins come to Daund. The procession of the palanquins 
from the various places brings together important gods of the places as well 
as representative citizens from the places: the men and women who have 
brought the gods. The procession of the people carrying the gods in the 
palanquins makes the region they all come from visible, both to the participants 
and to observers. The palanquin procession to the river forms a kind of 
map. It represents the region not on paper but by means of the images 
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of the gods and the bodies of the people who come from the places it 
brings together. 


2. Goddesses travelling for thelr bhaktas 


As far as | know, there is no particular story that motivates or explains 
the pilgrimage 1o Daund. Two other pilgrimages | want to introduce here 
do have stories, and in each case the story belongs to a type that is very 
commonly told about gods and goddesses in Maharashtra. The story is, in 
each case, that a goddess has travelled from one place to another, and 
that she has done so in order to be closer to a devoted bhakta. In each 
case, descendants of that bhakta carry a palanquin - and, in one of the 
cases, a bedstead as well - to the original temple of the goddess. Hence, 
these two pilgrimages connect places not only by means of the physical 
movement of the pilgrims and the objects they carry but also through the 
story of the goddess's journey between her original place and the founding 
devotee's home. 


While stories like these are quite common, pilgrimage festivals that replicate 
them are relatively rare. The two ! want to tell you about today are the 
only ones | have found so far. In the first of these two pilgrimages, the 
one from Jejuri to Navkhan around the time of the festival of Holi, pilgrims 
carry the goddess Jànài back to her original place for a visit. In the other 
pilgrimage, devotees of the goddess Bhavani carry an empty bedstead and 
an empty palanquin to Tuljapur for the Dasara festival. Here too the pilgrims 
understand their journey to replicate one that their goddess and one of her 
devotees first made. 


Janai 


Janai has a temple in the town of Jejuri, downhill from the temple of 
Khandoba that dominates the town. Many people call Janai Khandoba’s sister, 
but this seems to mean primarily that she lives near him but is not his wife. 
Janai's most important temple is located about 100 kilometers to the south 
of Jejuri, at Navkhan, in Patan Taluka, Satara District. The man who is said 
to have brought her from there to Jejuri was Nàgo Mali, a member of the 
Gardener (Mali) caste. Nago Mali's descendants still live in Jejuri. Mahadu 
Jhagade, a fourth-generation descendant of Nàgo Mali, narrated the story 
as follows: 


Nàgo Mali was god-crazy, and so he would go there (to Navkhan). 
He would say only, "My mother, Janubai." Nothing else. He would go, 
and he would come back. And the goddess was pleased with him. After 
she was pleased with him, there's our pool, isn't there? There was a 


small pool near (where) the goddess('s temple is now). He found three 
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masks there then, rounded stones... She had said, "Go to such-and-such 
a place. Look there, search in the mud. | am going to emerge there." 
And she did emerge. And he was joyful, because the goddess had come. 


If the story of Nago Mali explains the presence of Janai in Jejuri, it 
also motivates the annual pilgrimage festival in which residents of Jejuri carry 
the goddess in a palanquin back to her original place, Navkhan. Jandai's 
pilgrimage festival involves a series of events spread over several weeks 
preceding and following the festival of Holi. 


The pilgrimage to Navkhan has a special significance for the Jhagade 
family, and especially for Mahadu Jhagade and his wife. But the pilgrimage 
is not only a private, family one for the Jhagades. Most of the people who 
take part in the pilgrimage do so not as relatives of Nago Mall but as cilizens 
of Jejuri. The pilgrimage festival brings the community of Jejuri together with 
the distant place Navkhan. For those who walk with the Jhagades, the pilgrimage 
festival also brings together the places they pass through or stop in along 
the way. The pilgrims who accompany the palanquin follow a set route, which 
they are well aware of, and they perform set rituals at the various places 
where they stop. The pilgrims who travel from Jejuri to Navkhan by jeep 
pass through other places. In both cases, the pilgrims link Jejuri nol only 
with Navkhan but also with all the places in between. In ¿his context, then, 
for these pilgrims, these places constitute a set that the people bring together 
with their bodies, in their experience, and therefore also, whether in a verbally 
articulate manner or not, with their minds and imaginations. Such a set of 
linked places is a region. 


Thus, the story of Nago Mali and the pilgrimage that retraces his and 
Jànàls route enacts a region that consists most importantly in a connection 
between two places: a local place and a distant one. For devotees at the 
local place - the ones for whom, after all, the story is important - the story 
puts their locality into a broader context and connects their home with a 
larger, outside world. The story creates a conceptual region, however narrow, 
consisting of the local place, the distant place, and all the places in between. 
When such a story is associated, as here, with a pilgrimage in which devotees 
from the "branch" temple travel to the "original" temple from which the goddess 
came, the conceptual region is also a circulatory one, with pilgrims own 
bodies effecting the connection between the places. 


Tula Bhavani's Palanquin and Bedstead 


Burhannagar, a village on the outskirts of Ahmadnagar, provides a different 
and more complex example of a linked story and pilgrimage connecting a 
"branch" temple with its original site. Here too the goddess is understood 
io have travelled from her original place to a local temple, and here too 
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the story told about this involves bhakti. The kind of bhakti involved here 
is something like vatsa/ya bhakti, the parental love often associated with devotion 
to the baby Krsna. The original temple in this pilgrimage is that of the goddess 
Bhavani at Tuljapur. 


The devotee because of whom the goddess is also found in Burhannagar 
was named Jankoji. Jankoji was a Teli, a member of the oil-presser caste. 
One day a sickly little girl appeared on Jankoji’s doorstep. Jankoji and his 
wife took her in, fed her, and nourished her to good health. The girl brought 
prosperity to Jànkoji's household, but when suitors began to demand her 
hand in marriage, she disappeared. Distraught, Jankoji travelled all over looking 
for her. Finally, when he came to Tuljapur and saw the goddess there, he 
recognized her as the girl he had adopted as his daughter. The goddess 
promised him that she would use the palanquin and bedstead that he and 
his descendants would bring to Tuljapur each year in time for the Dasara 
festival. 


According to Arjun Kisan Bhagat, it was twenty-seven generations ago, 
or “before 1200 AD,” that this all happened. His, he said, is the 28th generation 
that has been following this custom. Five generations ago, the family split 
into those who carry the bedstead ( pa/arig) and those who carry the palanquin. 
The first group, appropriately named Palange, is descended from a sister, 
and the other group, with the surname Bhagat, is descended from her brother. 


For both the palanquin and the bedstead, the journey lasts more than 
a month, and in each case the route and the halting places are fixed. The 
bedstead starts from Ghodegav, in northwest Pune District, and the palanquin 
from Rahuri, in northern Ahmadnagar District. While the bedstead is carried 
relatively sedately, at first by four men and eventually, people told me, by 
as many as fifty, the empty palanquin gets passed along more wildly from 
village to village on its route. To the sound of large dA^o/ drums and accompanied 
by groups of young men dancing /ejhim, the extremely heavy wooden palanquin 
proceeds sporadically from one village to the next, twisting around in circles, 
jumping up and down, and at times running far off in the opposite direction 
from its goal. In each village where the bedstead or the palanquin stops, 
people come to look at it and to make offerings to it — and some people 
climb under it and out the other side. On the last night of Navaratra — or, 
rather, very early on the morning of Dasara — the palanquin serves to carry 
the main image of the goddess (not any srraller, festival image such as most 
temples use, but the main one from the inner shrine) around the courtyard 
of her temple in Tuljapur in the boundary - crossing ritual typical of Dasarà. 
The goddess is then put to rest on the bedstead, where she sleeps until 
the full-moon day. 


Jankoj's descendants understand themselves to be carrying on the 
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father-daughter relationship between their ancestor and the goddess of Tuljapur. 
Arjun Bhagat goes to Tuljapur to meet his daughter, the goddess, just as 
Jànkoji did. At the climax of the festival, on the last night of Navaratra in 
Tuljapur, Bhagat carries a food offering in to the goddess; he carries it over 
his stomach, in a cloth tied around his waist, he explained, because that 
is how one carries food for a child. | am not quite sure what he meant 
by this, but his wife's parental gesture was unambiguous, when she illustrated 
the tender way her husband puts his hand under the goddess's head as 
he places her in the palanquin - another thing he gets to do during the 
last night of Navaratra. "Like a daughter," | said, interpreting the movements 
of Mrs. Bhagat's hands. "Yes," she replied, and smiled. 


Like Janai's pilgrimage, the journey of the palanquin and bedstead to 
Tuliapur brings together other people besides the families who have the most 
prominent roles in the festival, and it links the goddess's original location 
(in this case, Tuljapur) with many other places besides her principal bhakfa's 
home (Ahmadnagar and its suburb Burhannagar). Two of the places that 
the pilgrimage connects with Tuljapur are Ghodegav and Rahuri, the places 
where the bedstead and the palanquin are made. Also like Jànars palanquin, 
Tulja Bhavani's palanquin and bedstead pass through a number of other places 
in the course of their pilgrimage. The palanquin and bedstead bring together 
these places that they pass through. In each village that the palanquin or 
bedstead stops in along the way, residents greet the palanquin or bedstead, 
make offerings to it, and celebrate festively its presence in their village. 


The journey of the bedstead from Ghodegav to Ahmadnagar to Tuljapur 
and the journey of the palanquin from Rahuri to Burhannagar (Ahmadnagar) 
to Tuljapur constitute a single pilgrimage, despite the differences in their routes 
and programs. Because the palanquin and the bedstead start from different 
places and follow different routes to the mid-point of their pilgrimage (and 
then from there to Tuljapur), the places that they connect form a region 
that is more two-dimensional than the relatively one-dimensional line of Janal's 
pilgrimage. Combined, the palanquin and bedstead bring together a region 
that includes places in northern Pune District, central and southern Ahmadnagar 
District, western Beed District, eastern Solapur District, and much of Usmanabad 
District. 


In the pilgrimage of the bedstead and palanquin to Tuljapur, then, as 
is that of Jànai from Jejuri to Navkhan and back, pilgrims travel along routes 
that their goddesses took before them. The journeys of the human pilgrims - 
or of the heavy wooden objects they pass along from one place to another - 
provide physical connections between the places on their route. Mental 
connections take the form of stories about the journeys of the goddesses 
and the ancestor-devotees in the past. In the case of Janai and Tulja Bhavani, 
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but also in the case of many other gods and goddesses, stories about their 
travelling to be near a beloved devotee provide narrative tools with which 
the people who tell, listen to, or think about the stories bring together mentally 
the places that the deities start from, the ones they go to, and the ones 
they pass through along the way. 


3. Numbered Sets of Places 


Next | want to draw your attention to a religious - geographical phenomenon 
that is found on an all-India level as well as on the regional level. This 
phenomenon is that of pilgrimage places grouped in numbered sets. The 
most famous example of this in Maharashtra is probably the Astavinayaka. 
The Astavinàyaka is a set of eight temples all located within 100 kilometers 
of Pune and dedicated to the god Ganeša or Ganapati. How old the eight 
places are is not clear, nor is it clear when they were brought together 
as a set. All eight appear to have been pre-existing holy places that became 
prominent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A number of the 
Astavinayaka places, particularly Morgav, were connected with the 17th century 
Desastha Brahmana holy man Moroba Gosavi (1610-1659) of Chinchvad, 
a village near (and now an industrial suburb of) Pune on the Bombay - 
Pune Road. 


The contemporary popularity of the Astavinayaka sites and their pilgrimage 
is in large part a product of modern means of transportation and communication. 
The places’ prominence increased a couple of decades ago, after a popular 
Marathi film called "Astavinayak" showed the good things that happened to 
its hero after he made the pilgrimage, and the bad things that happened 
when he failed to Keep a promise to do so. Today pilgrimage to the Astavinayaka 
is most popular in the form of a middle-class outing from Pune, with many 
pilgrims travelling to the eight places in private jeeps, cars, and buses. In 
addition to (and in competition with) private bus companies, the State Transport 
bus system also provides regular service to the whole set of places, covering 
the eight of them in two day-long trips from Pune. In visiting the Astavinayaka 
places, the pilgrim ends up criss-crossing the Pune region. From Moroba 
Gosavi’s seventeenth century travels between Chinchvad and Morgav to the 
weekend outings of contemporary day-trippers, the feet and wheels of pilgrims 
have moved back and forth across the Pune region, connecting the Astavinayaka 
places and bringing them together as a Set. In recent decades, the Maharashtra 
Tourism Development Corporation, the State Transport bus system, and 
numerous private bus companies have facilitated and accelerated the process, 
turning the area around Pune into a circulatory region defined, in one respect, 
by travel to the Astavinàyaka places. 


However, it is not only, and not even primarily, through the mechanism 
of pilgrimage that the Astavinayakas contribute io the formation of their region. 
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Many more people in the Pune region are aware of the Astavinàyaka than 
have ever been to any of the places. Even most of those who have gone 
on pilgrimage to one or more of the Astavinàyaka temples have not, or not 
yet, managed to travel to all of them. Nevertheless, the existerice of the 
Astavinayaka as a numbered set makes possible a sense of their area as 
a region. Even without travelling to all of them, residents of this region can 
think of the eight of them as a unit by saying the name "Astavinayaka" 
or by looking at the combined holy picture that is multiplied many times 
oyer on living room walls, on refrigerator doors, and in household shrines 
throughout the region. 


This holy picture (called a phofo in Marathi) occurs in a number of 
variants, most of which schematize the set of eight places to fit a rectangular 
frame. The eight blocks that form the edges of the rectangle contain more-or-less 
stylized but clearly differentiated depictions of the actual Gane$a images in 
the Astavinayaka places, with the name of the place and the name given 
to Ganesa in that place printed beneath each image. The images are not 
arranged to correspond to the relative locations of the places - nor do they 
seem to be arranged according to any particular principle at all. In fact, the 
Gane$a images have different positions in different versions of the holy picture. 
The Astavinàyaka "photo", then, cannot be called a map, not even a stylized 
map, of the Astavinayaka places or their region. 


Like a map, though, the "photo" does represent the Astavinayaka as a 
group, and it therefore also represents as a whole the region throughout 
which they are distributed. It serves as a reminder, to farnily members and 
to visitors in the many households in which it is displayed, of where they 
are and what that "where" includes. If fosters in people of the Pune region, 
whether they have visited the Astavinayaka or only heard of them, an awareness 
of how their world holds together. And, when the many people who place 
the Astavinayaka image in or near their household shrines perform puja to 
the image, they worship the whole set of Ganapatis at once. To the extent 
that the Astavinàyaka represent the region in which they are found, such 
people's pūjā of the Astavinàyaka image also, at the same time, pays homage 
lo the region. 


Akra Maruti 


Analogous to the Astavindyaka but not nearly as popular is a set of 
places called the Akrá Maruti. These eleven Maruti places cluster in Satara, 
Sangli, and Kolhapur Districts. The Akra Maruti are supposed to have been 
founded by Ramdas (1608-1681), the strong, ascetic, Brahmana guru figure 
associated in popular historiography with the Maratha ruler and military leader 
Sivaji. Ramdas is understood to have established all eleven places within 
a single decade in the mid- 17th century. 
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According to a Marathi religious pamphlet about the eleven Marutis 
(Kalgavkar 1973:4), Ramdas established them in order to “awaken” (jagrti 
karanen) the area in which they are found - that is, in order to lend religious 
legitimation to the Maratha kingdom and religious enthusiasm to the Maratha 
armies’ opposition to Muslim rule. Whatever the historical accuracy of this 
claim for the 17th century, it is at the very least clear that the 17th century 
region exists for the 20th century author of this pamphlet. As a god of strength, 
Maruti is particularly appropriate to inspire a heroic, politically mobilized, even 
militaristic attitude. This, at any rate, is the motivation that modern interpreters 
ascribe to Ramdas in accounts of his founding of the Akra Maruti. Harshe 
(1995), for example, explains: "By getting people to worship Maruti, (Ramdas) 
created among them resolve, virility, and competition with respect to gaining 
strength." The editor of the Ramdasi magazine Sajjangad is even more explicit 
(Chincholkar 1995:7): "As he wandered around India, Samartha Ramdas had 
a chance to see the disastrously weak and fragmented state of Hindu society. 
His principal intention was to make Hindu society integrated and strong by 
establishing, in place after place, temples of Maruti, who is the embodiment 
of integration and strengthening." 


In my visits to the even Marutis, | found no evidence that they attract 
pilgrims in significant numbers. However, | did see some evidence that they 
are beginning to do so. The Brahman ascetic saint Ramdas seems to be 
achieving increasing prominence as a model and patron of middle-class, 
Brahman-led, politicized Hinduism of the style associated with the BJP. 
Incresingly he is becoming the patron saint of that party in Maharashtra, as 
his disciple Sivaji has become the patron saint of the Shiv Sena. In these 
circumstances, it is quite possible that the obscure, neglected set of Akra 
Maruti places will achieve greater prominence and popularity both as pilgrimage 
sites and as a collective image of a regional (or even national) Hindu community. 


4. The Seven Sisters 


My final example of a regionally significant religious image is the sisterhood 
of geographically separated goddesses. This image constitutes an extremely 
effective way of expressing both the separation of places and the ties that 
bind them together. It is a very good way of thinking about a region. Sets 
of sister goddesses, most often seven in number, are found throughout South 
Asia,* with enormous variation as to which goddesses, from which places, 
are included in the sets. In Maharashtra, saying that goddesses are one another's 
sisters is perhaps the most common way of relating them to one another. 
In some cases, the goddesses who are said to be related as sislers are 
found together - Laksmial, for instance, or the Seven Asara. But goddesses 
also get grouped in another form of sisterhood, one that is more significant 
for understanding regions. In this form of sisterhood, goddesses located at 
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different places are understood to be one another's sisters. 


What does it mean to say that goddesses in different locations are one 
another's sisters ? The 196 1 Census volume Fairs and Festivals in Maharashtra 
(1969:78) presents a relatively elaborate story that | think can give us a 
clue: 


Seven sisters by name (i) Mahalakshmi, (ii) Mahakali, (iii) Vajrabai, 
(iv) Gangadevi, (v) Renuka, (vi) Kalika and (vii) Gauri Sarasvati are said 
to have started from Kolhapur about 7 to 8 generations back and (gone) 
lo different places. Vajrabai went to Vajreshwari in Bhivandi Taluka of 
Thana district, Gangadevi went to a village in Umbergaon Taluka in Surat 
district (Gujarat State), Renuka went to Wani village in Kolaba district, 
Kalika went to Pawagad in Gujarat and Gauri Sarasvati and Mahakali 
remained with their sister Mahalakshmi at Viwalwedhe. 


The story as the Census volume narrates it, does not state the reason 
for the sisters' journey. Generally, however, and quite likely in this case as 
well, the idea that goddesses located in different places are one another's 
sisters implies that they are married women who have left their common 
maternal home (māher) to live in their respective in-laws’ houses (sasar). 
A woman who lives next-door to the Laksmiai at the side of the road in 
Rahuri made this point more explicit. After telling me that that particular Laksmiai 
has an elder sister with a big festival at a place to the west of Rahuri, the 
woman explained: just as "among us, one sister is given in marriage in this 
place, another sister is given in that place,” so the goddesses have their 
places (Hane) "here and there." 


Just as women, by marrying, link their parental homes and villages to 
the in-laws’ homes and villages that they move into, so do these goddesses, 
by being sisters and by living in a variety of places, link those places by 
virtue of their implied common childhood. To say that the goddesses of different 
places are one another's sisters is to imply that they have travelled to their 
present locations from a common parental home. Each of the goddesses, 
that is, has at some point, as a bride, left that common home and come 
to live in her in-laws’ place. The intensity of the married sisters’ ties to one 
another derives in part from their long separations and the infrequency of 
their meetings, but its basis is the companionship, the shared fun and love, 
of their life together before marriage, in their maher. When goddesses located 
in a single place are called one another's sisters, the implication is that the 
place /s their maher, and they are presumably unmarried girls. The imagery 
that calls goddesses of different locations one another's sisters portrays the 
goddesses as adult women, not as children; but the basis of their connection 
with one another is their shared childhood in their parental home. 
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At Karad, where the Krsna and Koyna rivers come rushing directly toward 
each other and then turn aside, their confluence (sangam), which forms a 
perfect "T", is called "Pritisahngam", “Love Sangam.” Some outsiders to Karad 
think that the term “Pritisangam” refers to the union of two lovers, one of 
whom is male and the other female. Citizens of Karad, however, know that 
the Krsna and the Koyna are one another's sisters. A song that the recording 
artist Lata Mangeshkar made popular relates the Pritisangam to the love of 
married sisters for one another and for their maternal home. Images of the 
Koyna and the Krsna in separate temples - located, respectively, upstream 
and downstream from the confluence - represent the two rivers as women, 
each with her neck bent at an unusual angle. People in Karad explain the 
images as those of the two sisters, Krsna and Koyna, each peering toward 
their meeting place and waiting expectantly for the other to arrive. Goddesses 
who are not rivers do not physically flow together, but their sisterhood 
nevertheless implies a strong emotional pull toward one another and toward 
their common parental home. 


The sisterhood of goddesses located in different places, then, presents 
an emotionally powerful image of a region. The sisters, separated from one 
another by the demands of virilocal marriage, are linked by bonds of memory 
and longing. The places, too, though separated by the facts of geographical 
extension, come together in a poignant unily when people understand the 
goddesses who reside in them to be sisters. Separate location combined with 
emotional connection characterizes, after all, not only adult, married sisterhood 
but also a region. A region involves both separation and unity of places. 
In a region, places that are distinct from one another - places that are not 
the same place and not jn the same place - are nevertheless brought together 
and sensed to belong together. The area within which they come together, 
the area throughout which they are scattered, is a region. Although tha places 
are not identical, and also because they are not identical, they are nevertheless 
connected. 


Concluslon 


The many regions | have identified here overlap, criss-cross and exclude 
one another, becoming salient in different religious contexts. The complexity 
of the piclure, the vast number of religiously sanctioned but by-and-large 
mulually oblivious regions that fill up and spill out of the area now known 
as Maharashtra, would be enhanced even further were we to take into account 
Maharashtra's non-Hindu religious-geographical and, pilgrimage traditions - 
something that | have not attempted in this talk. Affnost all of the regions 
| have talked about are found within more or less the area of the modern 
state of Maharashtra. However, only a few of them get identified as "Maharashtra". 
Often the regions have names other than "Maharashtra", or they have no 


name at all. 


What, then, is Maharashtra? In one sense, you might conclude that 
Maharashtra is a network of overlapping regions that interweave to form a 
richly textured whole. And yet, | hesitate to affirm that the regions | have 
studied form a "network" or are "interwoven" in the sense that any person 
or group makes significant connections among them. For the regions are, 
by-and-large, mutually oblivious. They coexist, next to one another or 
superimposed on one another, without any person or group of people necessarily 
connecting them in their minds. When different regions overlap in a single 
area, one region becomes important in one context, and another region in 
another context. 


Thus, there are many religicusly-defined, meaningful regions that coexist 
within or overlap with the one that happened to become the state of Maharashtra. 
The fact that the region defined by the Varkari pilgrimage became a political 
unit is the exception that proves the rule. Through their large number, great 
variety, and lack of systematic order, the many religiously sanctioned regions 
of Maharashtra illustrate the vast array of possibilities from among which the 
political and administrative units of modern India have been chosen. But the 
many religiously meaningful regions of Maharashtra also inspire hope, both 
for the rest of India and for other fragile, fissiparous areas of the contemporary 
world. For these regions show that people can experience, imagine, 
conceptualize, and value a region in religious terms without feeling the need 
lo make it into a politically separate entity. 


Notes and References 


1. Many of the thoughts, words, and sentences in this article will soon appear in 
my forthcoming book, Connected Places: Region, Pilgrimage, and Religious Imagination 
in India (New York: Palgrave-Macmillan, scheduled for 2003). | am grateful to 
the Asiatic Society of Mumbai for the chance to try out these ideas in the form 
of a lecture, and to several members of the audience for their extremely helpful 
comments. 


2. My thinking about place and region has been formed by the works of many authors, 
but especially by Feld and Basso 1996, Stein 1977, and Casey (including 1993 
and 1996). 


3. Some of the villages along this river have names that connect them with this story. 
The place where the sage ran out of be/ leaves for worshipping the Sivalingas 
is called Belsar (" sar" comes from the verb “ sarane," “to give out," "to be expended"). 
As Arjuna and Nakula came close to PàndeSvar, they heard Yudhisthira calling 
out impatiently, “Arjuna! Where are you?” - “I'm nearby (ava/)' Arjuna replied. 
And thus the place that Arjuna had reached by then is now a village called Javalarjun- 
the village just upstream from Pàndesvar. 
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4. Erndl 1993:37-60; Whitehead 1921:29,32,39; Elmore 1913:12. The seven sisters 
discussed by Whitehead and Elmore appear to be the kind that are found together, 
whereas those Erndl discusses are geographically dispersed. 
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Bharata's Dhruvas : Restored 
V. M. Kulkarni 


The Thirty Second Chapter of Bharata's Natya-Sastra (NS) deals with 
dhruvas. Shri J. S. Pade, who was entrusted with the editorial work of the 
Natya-Sastra, Vol. IV, after the passing away of Sri M. R. Kavi, observes 
in his introduction: “It is inexplicable why the late editor, Sri Kavi, has not 
recorded any variants so far as the dhruvdas are concerned." Shri Pade, however, 
kindly draws the attention of readers to M. Ghosh's article in the /ndian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. Vill, 1932, wherein he has presented the critically edited text 
of the dhruvas with an introduction and the notes. This paper is indeed admirable. 
He has marked out with asterisks over a dozen dhruvás which are beyond 
restoration. Taking the text of the dhruvas as presented in the GOS edition 
as the basis, this paper makes an earnest attempt to restore about a dozen 
of dhruvas. Before taking up this work of restoration, it would not be out 
of place to give, in brief, information about the nature-characteristics of dhruvas. 


1. The meaning of Dhruva - Dhruva means both the refrain of a song 
and a song which is accompanied by a refrain. There are several kinds 
of dhruvas. Five kinds of dhruvas are, however, mostly used by playwrights. 
Hence, they alone are defined and illustrated with examples by later authorities. 


2. The occaslons for Dhruvas - There are five occasions : 1. Pravesa, 
2. Aksepa, 3. Niskráma, 4. Prasadika, and 5. Antara. According to 
Abhinavagupta (Abhinava), the pravesagàna ( Pravesiki dhruva) is a song sung 
at the time of entry of a character describing his mental mood, physical 
attitude, condition, etc., Aksepagàna (Aksepiki dhruva) is a song sung to 
accompany the transition from one emotion to another. Niskramagana 
(Naiskramiki dhruva) is a song sung at the time of exit of a character from 
the stage. Prasadagàna ( Prasadiki dhruva) is a song sung after the character's 
entry on the stage, in order to convey his mental condition to the spectators. 
Antaragana (Antariki dhruya) is a song sung when the character is moving 
about on the stage; the occasions on which the antariky or antara dhruva 
is to be sung are : "When the character is gloomy or in a state of swoon 
or is totally confused or busy in adjusting his clothes or garments or ornaments, 
slipped away from their proper place; in other words, this song is used for 
concealing faults. 


3. The language of the Dhruvas - The language of the dhruvas should 
be Sauraseni (Prakrit). l 
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It may be noted that in one recension of Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiya, the 
Apabhramsa language is used for the dhruvds. 


4. The form of Dhruvas - A careful look at the examples of various 
dhruvas given by Bharata and later rhetoricians reveals that they are based 
on aupamya (similarity) and that they illustrate one of the five kinds of the 
figure Aprastuta-prasamsa (irrelevant or indirect description). This kind or type 
is (popularly) better known as Anyokti. 


5. Prayoganangatva - Abhinava in his commentary on Bharata's 
Dhruvadhyaya (Ch. XXXII, p. 293) expressly mentions that the dhruvas are 
outside the dramatic representation. That is, neither the hero nor any other 
character on the stage sings the dhruvā songs. They are meant to be sung 
on various occasions by someone from behind the curtain-behind the scenes - 
to the accompaniment of music (and dance) in order to create the appropriate 
atmosphere and heighten the particular rasa being evoked among the spectators 
by the actors on the stage. 


6. Bharata on the importance of Dhruvas - The playwright (and the 
producer) should use the dhruvās which are necessary for dance and drama 
at the appropriate places. Bharata adds : Just as a picture wilhout varna 
(colours) has no beauty, so also a drama without songs has no charm. Dhruvas, 
which are employed on appropriate occasions and are suited to develop 
the rasas, illuminate the drama just as the stars do the sky. The dramatist 
should give priority for songs. For the songs are called the very bed (rock)- 
Sayya - the support of náfya. 


Now, we turn to the main topic of Bharata's Dhruvas : Restoration. 

The text of some of the dhruvās and their Sanskrit chaya, as presented 
in the GOS edition, needs to be restored or reconstructed. By way of illustration 
we treat here below ten to twelve d/ruvas : 


1) P. 309, V. No. 66: Q Teed ct Sed dE gaan aoa HET |i 
[wa mim eX sea newer doe Hum] 

2) P. 310, V. No. 70 : amà aR s mg oe ferent |i 
[Ta-ed: aaa wate ma mueufesum: 5] 


3) P. 310, V. No. 74: ameu miN oe ana TUT F II 
[ama mR: were sefedfra d] 


4) P. 311, V. No. 87 : es Fee oad AR Tad TRI GA WTSUU di 
(meer aera gafa rfe waa mur wy raf gi] 


5) P. 313, V. No. 95 : werd fafa fix mum | 
need 15 eee 
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6) P. 313, V. No. 98 : 


T) P. 315, V. No. 109: 


8) P. 316, V. No.117 : 


9) P. 317, V. No.123 


10) P. 319, V. No.138 : 


11) P. 320, V. No.143 


12) P. 325, V. No.164 : 
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[au werd Fur fae Har | 
BP ieee eee 


daag frat are aed ans we SUIS di 
few eer ami ard re 1 


- meda q-a (?) dar | 


SHIT At UT AAE II 
[wade wér-afa(-emm) ? gar (7) | 
yana ddb Tat BARA It} 


TATA ga/fea-uYé efe avr | 

amo faed-ifafeq-aret gR ale = |i 
[gaT Ed-/gd NT ax Prey (= wm) | 
array faed- /frea-siretseet sete i] 


sere Rea unfr/umzfr SAT a 


Notes and References 


[Symbol B stands for Baroda (now Vadodara) edition of Nàtyasastra of Bharalamuni 
with the commentary Abhinavabhárali by Abhinavagupta, Vol. IV. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
1964. And Symbol G for " Prakrit Verses in the Bharata Nalyasastra", critically edited 


with an Introduction and Notes by Sri Manomohan Ghosh and published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 1932.] 


1. The verse reads JT Te -- 


If the verse were to open with the phrase ‘È isan’ like ‘we mesmHmm in AS 
VNo. 93 in the same chapter, it would not be open to this fault 


- aqar Aer || This involves the fault of tautology. 
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2. B reads the verse as da4édb --- Jaanat || Instead of Yat (in Prakrit) we should 
read qaw. The word *3q«mgt hardly suits the context. The reading ‘faai’ recorded 
in G (p. 21, finto v. no. VI eminently suits the context of a ‘RaR a lady 
whose husband is on a journey and the advent of monsoon-rainy season is bound 
to delay his homeward journey. 


3. The Prakrit word Wr in the verse is rendered in the Sanskrit-cháyá as ‘q? 
which is grammatically incorrect. The correct rendering would be ‘ssia’. See 
Hemacandra's Prakrit Grammar : wfa fem wm | 8-1-209 and gf on it: fee 
fem we wer fewer vi wafa gor gi 


4. B reads "sail. The form TNTA, however is to be preferred as it contributes to 
beauty arising from the symmetry: TTesr-dt. ..UTeizd. . MAA | 


5. The readings in B and G are very different. Ghosh observes, “This couplet is beyond 
restoration (p. 23, notes to v. no. XVIII). With slight readjustment the text (in B) 
becomes 'meaningful' as done above. 
ureg word fm fet fre Her | 
[aur ward fur FY Far d] 

Tr. “Tell me, tell me the truth (what offence have | given to you) O My dear! 

Why are you angry (with me) ? 

Vate is one of the ten roots in Prakrit which are optionally used for the root 
Vay. See Hemacandra's Prakrit Grammar VIII. 4.2. and afit on it : 

amem wafa | 


6. The three readings 1. WT 2. sat and 3. 3edfesT in the Prakrit text are obviously 
wrong. We must read in their place Tel, Sat and SERA respectively. We have 
this (3) correct reading 3eggaT in G (p. 23, v. no. XIX). The reading «mmm (in 
G) seems to be preferable to «rst (In B). The reading sgat is obviously wrong. 
It is fentativaly emended to «firi. 


7. We must read the text in (B) to Barratt aragaifafed | (garrett miea aT). 


9. B reads Ngadtaratan qdtafücréur | 
We must correct Gat to uer; and délai to qdt-qfta - this emendation is very 
very tentative. 


10. B reads in the second half : ‘va f€ aafe’. The reading ‘fraqnarafie’ (G - 
p. 27, v. no. XXXIX) is preferable. 


11. B reads : d mor afta | [wx mf wr] G reads : ‘dd Arafa (p. 27, 
v. no. XLI) 


12. Vadodara edn. NE the ia half very differently : 
sere. Mga (fA 
faoa ea) da eraat 1 
[serai aat feft 
fees: aet arferra: di] 
Some of these readings are incorrect and their Sanskrit renderings too. In the 
corrected text we have adopted the reading wait from the next verse (no. 164). 
The rest of the corrected text is taken from Dr. Unnis edition (Vol. Ill, 
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v. no. 167, pp. 921-922) - excepting the reading ‘arafa’, which is a misprint 
for ' ; 
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Indramahotsava In the Late Vedic and 
Early Eplc Traditions 
Natalia Lidova 


Indramahotsava, the Indra festival, had many names - among them the 
Dhvajamaha, Great Banner festival; /ndradhvaja, Indra's Banner festival; and 
Mahendravijayotsava, Great Indra's Victory festival. References to it in many 
Indian texts testify to its comparative popularity in various eras. 


Arranged by the king, the festival involved the entire community, and 
gathered large congregations. The diverse rituals in its basis were linked to 
a tree which was selected in the wood, felled, brought to the village and 
exalted in a ceremony. The exaltation of the tree, or Indra's banner, was 
the crux of the festival and nucleus of fairly complicated rites. 


The festivity attracted scholarly attention on a number of occasions. Several 
works dedicated to it offer different interpretations of its religious content. 
Thus, J. J. Meyer regarded the Indra tree, exalted at the festival, as solar 
symbol of fertility called to bring affluence to the community now and in 
the future.' 


In an essay on the topic, J. Gonda regards the festival as an Indian 
analogue of the Maypole or Midsummer (Johannis, St. John's Day) festivities, 
widespread in Europe?. As he pointed out, the festival was no mere seasonal 
ritual and tree cult version but a ritual aimed to confirm the king’s invincibility. 


The theme was prominent in F. B. J. Kuiper's studies. Unlike his predecessors, 
Kuiper was interested not so much in the social as in the religious and 
mythological aspect of the festival. He discerned its root in the so-called 
basic Vedic myth, to which the Agveda refers more than once. It narrates 
Indra's victory over his enemy Vrtra. As Kuiper emphasised, "the character 
of the /ndradhvaja, connected as it was with a very definite cosmogonical 
myth, was so specific that by subsuming it under the general heading of 
‘tree worship’ one runs the risk of missing the point"? 


Kuiper offered an explication of the Indra tree which proceeded from 
his concept. He made much more precise its previous interpretation as tree 
of fertility and prosperity to explain both as particular manifestations of a 
more general symbolism of the cosmic tree and the universa! pillar. Due 
to its cosmogonic origin, it came out as symbol of life and guarantee of 
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universal order. 


As Kuiper saw it, the festival was held at the meeting point of the old 
year and the new’, at the end of the shortest cosmic cycle, when the opposition 
of Cosmos to Chaos was starting as at the dawn of Creation. That time actualised 
Indra's preternatural demiurgic role as he exalted the universal pillar to divide 
heaven and earth and so start the existence and further evolution of Cosmos. 
A seasonal god, according to Kuiper, Indra became a crucial figure at the 
watershed of the years to occupy the centre of the Universe. Such was the 
ritual basis of the festival in which the tree identified with him was exalted 
and worshipped. 


Significantly, Kuiper's interest in the Vedic festival of Indra was not a 
value in itself to the scholar. It was closely linked with the solution of a 
far more extensive problem which had by his time been haunting the minds 
of the world's foremost Indologists for close on a hundred years. That was 
the genesis of the Sanskrit drama. An overwhelming majority of his predecessors 
were seeking testimony of its appearance in Vedic lexts, Kuiper deemed it 
possible to turn to a certainly non-Vedic source, the Natyasastra (NS) - the 
oldest and the most reliable of all extant writings on the theory and practice 
of the Indian theatre." 


Kuiper took in full seriousness a myth related in the opening chapter 
of the Aátyasástra, which tells of the first drama on earth performed for 
the deities at Indra's Banner festival. Once upon a time, at the border of 
the Krlayuga and the 7retayuga, the Gold and Silver Ages, the world was 
depraved beyond all hope. People became victims of lust and covetousness 
and were engaged in rustic rites and activities. Led by Indra the gods appealed 
to Brahma to invent a new pastime that shall simultaneously be visible and 
audible, and which, they expected, could set the world right. Brahma lent 
a merciful ear to their request and created dramatic art, the Aáfyaveda, to 
pass knowledge of it to the wise Bharata, who, in his turn, taught the new 
game to his hundred sons. That was when the question arose how the new 
theory was to be implemented in practice. Bharata asked Brahma about it. 
"A grand occasion for a performance is coming near - Mahendra's Great 
Banner (festival) is beginning. The Veda that is in the Nafya shall be presented 
then and there", was the reply (NS 1.54-55). 


Proceeding from that point to draw on a sizeable number of other ritual 
and mythological references in the Nafyasastra, Kuiper ventured to demonstrate 
that the first-ever drama was not performed during the Indra festival on mere 
occasion. As he saw it, the drama was genetically linked to the festival, being 
from the start "a ritual re-enactment of creation, consisting of an imitation 
of Indra's victory over the asuras"?. In other words, Kuiper attempted to show 
that the oldest drama was a stage version of the basic Vedic myth which, 
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in its turn, provided a mythological substantiation of the Indra festival itself. 


Kuiper's logic appears irreproachable, at first sight. Really, as the Natyasastra 
has it, the first drama was performed not merely at an Indra festival but 
in honour of his victory over the demons. More than that, it recreated the 
scene of god's victory over the asuras. With a precise heading absent, Kuiper 
regarded it as pointing at a version of the basic Vedic myth. 


The NatyaSdstra, however, gives no grounds for a conclusion so 
unambiguous - we have to acknowledge that. Kuiper, rather, arrived at it 
by analogy, proceeding from Indra’s status in a legend in the initial chapter 
of the Natyasástra. In fact, it relates another exploit of that god. This is what 
the Natyasastra has to say: the demons were insulted by a public performance 
recreating their rout and death. To stop it, they recur to maya, magical power, 
to paralyse the speech, movement and memory of the players. Seeing the 
reason why they stand dumbfounded, Indra the king of gods snatches his 
divine banner staff, the dhvaja, or jarjara (literally, "piercing") to smite the 
demons with it. They vanish, and the jubilant gods congratulate Indra on 
acquiring a weapon which will protect the Natya from now on (NS 1.64-74). 


Thus, as the Nafyasasira myth has it, Indra re-enacts his demon-fighting 
exploit, first made in the times immemorial of Creation. That point is fully 
in keeping with the sublime content of his festival, and presents him in the 
hypostasis of king of gods, protector of the heavenly host from demonic 
attacks, which was characteristic of him in the Vedic mythology. Those 
reminiscences from the Vedic cult were evident enough, as Kuiper saw them, 
to leave no doubt of the Vedic origin of the drama and the myth in the 
opening chapter of the Natyasastra, which narrated it. 


However, Kuiper failed to notice certain things which, taken together, allow 
us to put to doubt the thesis of the Vedas as sole origin of the theatrical 
tradition and his interpretation of the Indra festival. Strictly speaking, if we 
proceed from the Nafyasastra, we cannot either prove or disprove the Vedic 
roots of the myth which provided the subject-matter of the first legendary 
drama. What we have is only general characteristics of that mythological idea. 
As the Natyasastra has it, the drama revolved round the war of gods and 
demons, the former vanquishing the latter. A feeling arises that what we have 
here is not so much a particular myth as an archetypal pattern of confrontation 
between two clans. The pattern had an universal scope, and gave rise not 
only to Vedic but an overwhelming majority of the later epic mylhs. It retained 
its entire topicality in the post-Vedic time, as well. So, if we proceed from 
it, we cannot make whatever conclusions on the content of the myth which 
was acled out in that instance." 


More than that, even in the conventionalised chronology of the first chapter 
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of the Natyasastra, the Indra's Banner festival emerged not simultaneously 
with the drama — which would be natural if the same pattern of the Vedic 
cosmogonical myth lay at the foundation of both the drama and the festival. 
As the Natyasastra has it, the festival existed before the drama and independently 
of it Even its choice was partly incidental. Brahma viewed it merely as convenient 
pretext: the Indra festival was to make all gods get together to be acquainted 
with dramatic art, recently created by Brahma. Though we ought not to 
overestimate that point, it gives us sufficient reason to doubt, however, that 
the drama was intrinsic in the festival arrangements from the start. More probably, 
it was introduced at a latter stage when the basic ritual of the Indra festival 
had taken final shape and became firmly established. 


The latter assumption can easily be verified as we possess descriptions 
of the celebration in the various eras. The Kausikasutra (KS) (140.1-22) 
offers one of the detailed descriptions of the Indra festival, the way it was 
in the Vedic era®, while an account of its celebration in the epic time can 
be found in the first book of the Mahabharata (Mbh) (|.57.17-22)°, and 
a number of later sources, among them the Vispudharmottarapurana ( VDhP). 


Let us first regard the Vedic version of the festival as the Kausikasutra 
presents iL. Even at the beginning of the section on the event, the sūtra 
refers to it as a great festival in Indra's honour, whose celebration ought 
to be guided by kings (KS. 140.1). The sūtra omits practical technicalities 
of the choice and delivery of the tree - its authors might be more interested 
in the ritual aspects of the celebration, which are presented in sufficient detail. 


The description of the ritual in the Kausikasüfra opens with solemn 
ceremonies of the eighth day since the tree is brought to the spot in which 
it will be exalted. The exaltation is scheduled for a certain day on the lunar 
calendar - the 12th of the light half of the month of Prausthapada '? Or 
in the month of Agvayuja'', a day influenced by the naksatra Sravana'® 
(KS. 140.2-3). Once everything necessary for the ritual has been provided, 
the king and his household priest - puroh/ífa!?, made an ablution, put on 
new, never laundered robes, anointed themselves with fragrances, and started 
preparations for the ritual, which included a fast (KS. 140-4). 


The next day began with another ritual, in which the king and the priest 
drank water in small gulps to purify themselves on a rite repeated six times 
to the accompaniment of incantations which extolled the boons of divine waters 
(KS. 140.5). Next came the yajfia ritual, in which clarified butter was poured 
on flames to the chant of related mantras which praised Indra in supplication 
for might and power ( KS. 140-6). 


Following a detailed description of those ceremonies, the Kausikasutra 
laconically says: "They set up /ndra" (KS. 140-7). To all appearances, the 
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point referred to the exaltation of the ritual tree. In its striking contrast to 
the entire detailed text, this laconicism, most probably, proceeded from an 
exceptionally sacral quality of the rite, and its partial taboo. 


Once the Indra tree is exalted, the priest again addresses it with incantations 
calling to support heaven and earth, all the worlds, all living things, mountains 
and, last but not least, the ruler of that particular country (KS. 140-8). The 
king's subjects were addressed at the same time with a call to share the 
wish and display by that their reverence of royal power and the king in 
person. 


Next, says the sūtra, followed a miraculous demonstration to the 
congregation. It was, most often, the vimana - a self-propelled divine chariot- 
which could fly and came as materialised expression of the supernatural heavenly 
energy (KS. 140.9). 


Next followed the recitation of three hymns from the Atharvaveda (6. 
97-99). A rite was performed simultaneously to bring health and fertility of 
cows, Another Indra worship followed. The Kaus/kasuütra is laconic here. 
However, as J. Gonda has proved, practical action of that rite can be 
reconstructed proceeding from commentaries to the Afharvaveda, which say 
that the three hymns are chanted at the Indra festival when a cow or bull 
is being sacrificed, and the yajna ritual is performed in full as the homa 
sacrifice (KS. 140.10-12)'*. 


As the Kausikasütra points out, those lengthy solemn ceremonies were 
performed by the purohita and the king alone. The number of persons 
immediately involved in the ritual spectacularly extended after them. Among 
those joining in were the king's retainers who had come through the ofksa- 
initiation for the occasion. Thus prepared, they were to worship Indra thrice, 
for a day every time, later to make several oil libations on flames. Atharvaveda 
hymns to Indra were again recited during the rite (KS. 140.13- 17). 


Those people had no right to make the final libation - the most solemn 
and awesome of all, stresses the Kausikasütra. Known as the samsthitahoma'®, 
it symbolically crowned the entire ritual (KS. 140-18). The honour of that 
particular homa belonged to the purohita priest, as we can gather from the 
context.'® The ritual was considered finished after that libation was made 
according to all rules, and the religious part of the festival was over to be 
followed only by a sequence of compulsory ritual ablutions. Undergoing them 
were not only the participants but the tree — Indra’s visible symbol and 
representation during the rites. Incantations pertaining to the ablution were 
read at the time. The entire congregation next came to the riverbank to drown 
the tree in the water and returned, never looking back, to the ritual site, 
where the brahmins partook of sacrificial viands distributed between them 
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(KS. 140.19-21). 


As we can easily notice, the detailed account of the festival in the 
Kausikasütra never says a word about the drama or whatever stage performance. 
Scenic representation of a cosmogonic myth which gave birth to the festival 
was a religious event of tremendous importance. Evidently, the sūtra could 
not pass it in silence. Most probably, its omission means that no drama was 
played in the Vedic festival of Indra. The Kausikasutra is perfectly representative 
in that sense as a drama is never mentioned in any texts of the Vedic era 
dedicated to this particular festival. 


Let us now turn to the description of another version of the same festival - 
this time, not from the late Vedic era but ihe early epic. It came down to 
us in the first book of the Mahābhārata (|. 57.17-22). As the tradition quoted 
here has it, once upon a time there lived a King, Uparicara by name, surnamed 
Vasu. Under Indra’s protection, he conquered the rich and affluent land of 
Cedis, after which he gave up arms to lead the life of woodland hermit. 
Indra appeared to him one day and, partly in reward and partly in temptation, 
offered three gifts to the king of the Cedis. A first was the vimana, a wondrous 
crystal chariot flying of itself. A flower garland Vajayanti which made the 
king invulnerable in battle was the second. A bamboo staff was a third gift. 


The narration that follows concerns the latler - at first sight, the least 
valuable of the gifts. A year passed, and the king stuck the staff into the 
ground for a püjà in Indra's honour.'” The staff was worshipped the day 
before its exaltation. As the Mahabharata has it, the staff was adorned with 
gorgeous fabrics and flower garlands, and anointed with fragrances. Once 
exalted, it was encircled with garlands ( ma/yadamapariksipta) ( Mbh. 57.20). 
Siva worship followed at the next stage of the ritual with another puja ( Mbh. 
1.57.21). 


Seeing King Vasu Uparicara worshipping his gift, the pole, an overjoyed 
Indra promised luck and victories to the kings and other men who would 
make the celebrations in his honour, following the example of King Vasu, 
and perform the pūjā in his honour. Indra's benevolence would spread to 
their realms, whose population would be happy and well-off, and those who 
arranged the festivities would be clean of all sin. 


As the legend has it, King Vasu's staff decoration and exaltation, and 
the puja worship, gave rise to the Indra festival. According to the Mahabharata, 
it is performed by the best of kings to this day. 


The Mahabharata legend does not say a word, either, about stage 
performances during the festival, though a drama is mentioned in the later 
monuments pertaining to the same tradition. As one of them, the 
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Visnudharmotiarapurana has it (Ill. 154-157), a drama was performed at the 
Indra festival immediately following the pu/a. The source refers to the drama 
as preksa, usual term for scenic action in the Natyasastra ( VDhP. 1.155.17) 9. 
Most probably, the exaltation of Indra's banner also had a scenic quality. 
Music and dancing necessarily accompanied its worship, says the 
Visnudharmottarapurana (1.155.2 1).? 


Like the Mahābhārata, the Visnudharmottarapurana prescribes the puja 
performed in honour of the exalted divine banner ( VDAP. 1l.154.17)?9. It also 
demands another puja to worship Visnu - which is natural with consideration 
for the Visnuite nature of this monument ( VDAP. li.155-2 1)?*. Among other 
things it testifies to is the general religious content of the Indra festival 
speclacularly changing at a certain stage. Its dedication to Indra alone, as 
in the Vedic times, was replaced by worshipping two gods or more. As the 
Mahabharata has it (I. 57.21)?? Siva might be another - or Visnu in another 
confessional milieu. 


The Mahabharata tradition speaks of the inception of the Indra festival- 
a fact which has never attracted scholarly attention. The tradition is arranged 
in such a way as to hint that the festival was non-existent before, and it 
had not merely to relate its story but substantiate its origin - the reason 
why the legend is cited. On the one hand, this contradicts historical data 
as the Indra festival had been certainly celebrated before the Mahābhārata 
myih emerged. On the other hand, the Mahabharata legend really describes 
a new festival, in which a small and light bamboo staff is exalted instead 
of a big and heavy tree. The parts of the festival and their ritual substantiations 
also change. Last but not least, a pūjā is performed instead of the yajña, 
a rite prescribed by the Vedic texts. 


To see the principled importance of a reference to the pūjā in this particular 
instance, we ought to turn to a more general matter, which is linked to changes 
in the ancient Indian ritualism of the mid- 1st millennium BCE. Another name 
of a ritual would not matter in itself if the yajia and the pūjā were synonyms 
used on equal terms in the context of the Vedic worship - but they are 
far from synonymic, as Sanskrit sources show, however. More than that, the 
Vedic tradition not merely did not use the term pūjā to define its religious 
practice but did not know whatever rituals named such. In other words, that 
type of adoration was totally untopical in the Vedic-Brahmanic ritual system. 
Consequently, a püjà description is not to be found in any ritual monument 
of the Vedic era despite a desire to fix ritual practices, so characteristic of 
Vedic culture. 


Now, as the Mātyaśāstra has it, none other than the pu/a ritual was 
related to the inception of the scenic tradition. As Brahma had it in his divine 
arrangements, a puja was to precede every performance. "Either the stage 
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or the dramatic performance should not be held without puja. And he who 
will hold the stage and the dramatic performance without puja will find his 
knowledge useless and he will come to a bad rebirth «... If he does perform 
püjà in accordance with conventions will attain auspicious wealth and go 
to the celestial world" (NS. 1.125-128). 


| have previously made a comparison of what we can conventionally 
term the yajfia and puja ritual archetypes.?? As that comparison showed, 
the yajfia and puja rituals did not coincide in whatever essential aspects 
of religious practice, which determine (1) the type of arrangement of the 
ritual space, (2) the type of the offering, and (3) the ritual goals of the 
worship. That sufficed to assume that yajna and puja ascended to different 
ritual archetypes, with different structures and sacrificial symbolism. More than 
that, if we proceed from the conclusions of that particular study, we may 
assume that no transformation of yajna, however arbitrary it might be, could 
lead to the emergence of pūjā without destroying the constituent bases of 
the Vedic ritualism. 


If we proceed from a wide range of linguistic and historical testimony, 
it would be more correct to regard the puja as an intrinsically non-Aryan 
ritual, which was adapted by the Aryan community in a deepgoing crisis 
of the yajña in the mid-1st millennium BCE.?^ Without touching here on 
what caused the crisis, and what global ritual innovations followed up to 
new religions emerging, such as Buddhism and Jainism, let us concentrate 
on the Indra festival. We may interpret the transformation of its religious aspect 
as a particular instance of large-scale changes in the ancient Indian ritualism 
at the watershed of the late Vedic and the early epic eras. 


In that case, we can see why the late Vedic writings - to which belongs 
the text of the Kausikasdtra under consideration - describe the festival as 
a typical Vedic ritual in which Vedic hymns are recited and the yajña sacrifice 
made, while even the Mahābhārata, whose oldest layer is conventionally dated 
to the mid- 1st millennium BCE,?? presents it as a new festival unfolding round 
the püjà, a ritual thitherto unknown. As we possess descriptions of the Indra 
festival shortly before and after the critical era, the mid- 1st millennium BCE, 
the idea appears attractive to track down the evolution of Ancient Indian 
ritualism not only theoretically, at the level of comparison of archetypes, but 
on the practical example of a genuine ritual transformed, pūjā worship replacing 
the yajna sacrifice. 


The text of the Mahabharata which we used for comparison above does 
not suit us in this instance as it offers a metaphorical, mythological substantiation 
of a new version of the festival, rather than a precise description of the 
ritual. The other source used here, the Visnudharmottarapurana, is not highly 
informative in this context, either. First, it goes back to a much later time 
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than the mid-1st millennium BCE and, second, omits a detailed description 
of puja rites. 

Despite all that, we do have a description of the pūjā ritual which is 
representative in the context of our goal, and which allows to reconstrue 
the evolution of the ritual aspect of the Indra festival - | mean one of the 
kinds of püja known as the purvarariga and presented in detail in the 
Natyasastra. 


There are several arguments in favour of the choice falling on that precise 
ritual. As previous research has shown, the pürvaranga is one of the earliest 
rituals of the puja circle, which emerged as the new cult was establishing 
and included a number of archaic elements.?? More than that, it was the 
ritual which preceded drama performance since the inception of the theatrical 
tradition. As the Natyasastra myth testifies and other sources confirm, the 
oldest drama performances were closely linked with the Indra festival. That 
connection survived for a fairly long time, as is clear from the 
Visnudharmottarapurána, which appeared centuries later. Proceeding from 
testimony direct and indirect, we can assume that the drama, which was 
not part of the Indra festival from the start, was introduced at a certain stage 
and in close connection with another spectacular innovation, the adaptation 
of the pūjā ritual. It is possible to expect a link between the ritual part of 
the Indra festival, which preceded the drama, and the pürvaranga of the 
Natyasastra, which later was a compulsory prelude to whatever religious 
spectacle. The link fixed, among others, the process that interests us - ritual 
transformation from the yajña to the puja. 


We can verify this assumption by comparing the Vedic ritual of the Indra 
festival the way the Kausikasutra presents it, and the purvaranga description 
in the Natyasastra (NS. 5.1-179).?" 


As the Natyasástra has it, the pürvaranga ritual followed long ceremonial 
preparations. Three priests solemnly strode into the sacrificial site. As their 
Vedic predecessors in the Indra festival, they made preliminary ablutions and 
put on brand-new, never laundered vestments. One, the süfradhàra - high 
priest, in this case - was holding white flowers. One of the two others, his 
assistants, carried a golden pot of water, and the other the symbol of Indra's 
banner. Unlike in what the KausiKasütra tells us, it was not a big tree but 
a light bamboo staff named dhvaja or jarjara. 


As they appeared on stage, the assistants stood motionless in ritual attitudes 
while the satradhára came into the centre of the sacrificial site for a number 
of ritual actions as he was marking and consecrating the area in which the 
bamboo staff was to rise at the next stage of ihe ritual. 
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The sütradhára next paced in a solemn circle round the site and beckoned 
the assistant with the pot to sprinkle himself with water and then drink some 
in small gulps - just what the Vedic king and priest were to do in preparation 
to exalt the Indra tree. In that, what the sutradhàra was doing was not only 
outwardly but symbolically identical to the Vedic rite as he immediately started 
exalting the bamboo staff with the utmost caution. 


Indicatively, the Aáfyasastra is no less laconic in its description of the 
ceremony than the XKausikasütra. In fact, that part of the ritual - the most 
solemn and significant - is not described but mentioned in short, mainly through 
ordering the sutradhara to be as careful as possible as he took the jarjara 
(NS.5.83). Evidently, the exaltation of the divine symbol was no less dangerous 
and taboo in the Ndatyasastra time than in the Vedic - principally because 
the object representing it, be it a big tree or a flimsy bamboo pole, was 
mystically identified with deities. In the Vedic era, the tree represented Indra 
alone and was identified with the god. Thus, the Kaus/kasütra says of the 
elevation of the tree: "They set up Indra" (KS. 140-7). According to the 
Natyasastra, the bamboo pole could come as personification of several gods 
at once, all in the highest positions in the hierarchy of the post-Vedic pantheon. 


The new concept of this particular ritual object evidently did not appear 
overnight. The puja - the way its rites are presented in the Natyasastra - 
long treated it as symbolising Indra alone. More than that, a special ritual 
emerged only with time to turn Indra's banner and weapon into the abode 
of many gods. 


The ceremony is described in detail in Chapter Ill of the Aafyasástra, 
which concerns the sacralisation of a new bamboo pole, never exalted before. 
The pole, cut in a special way, was brought into the ritual area and extolled 
as Indra's weapon at the start with a puja sacrifice to the recitation of a 
mantra incantation. The following worshipful words were addressed to the 
pole: "Thou art Mahendra's missile able to kill all the demons (danavas) 
and superbly created by all the gods; thou art capable of destroying all the 
obstacles, bring victory to the King and defeat to his enemies, welfare unto 
cows and Brahmins, and steady progress to the art of Natya” (NS. 3.12-13). 


This canonical mantra was different in principle from whatever other appeals 
to the /arjara. The text, doubtless, had a ritual content and was not for nothing 
said at that precise instant of adoration. The bamboo was for a last time 
reyarded as Indra’s magic weapon which in times immemorial protected the 
first drama from evil demons, and hymned for a last time as symbol of Indra 
alone. A sequence of ritual actions made it at the next stage of the ceremony 
the abode of several gods at once - Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Skanda and the 
king of the Nagas in his three hypostases (NS. 3.74-76). 
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In that, the /arjara was not merely adorned but the five junctions of 
the pole were singled out on it. A puja was next performed in honour of 
the jarjara, and a mantra addressed to the gods materialised in it. As the 
Natyasastra has it, “as everything is duly done with incense burning, garlands 
and anointments, the /arjara shall be consecrated for the defeat of the Vighnas 
(demons) with this mantra: ‘Thou art made by gods led by Brahma to suppress 
the Vighnas, endowed with great power, exceedingly strong, on a great 
foundation. May Brahma with all the gods guard the top, Hara (Siva) thy 
second joint, Janardana (Visnu) the third, Kumara (Skanda) fourth, and the 
first of the Nagas fifth. May all gods protect thee. Have mercy on us, thou 
killer of the enemies, thou born under the naksatra Abhijit,?° bring victory 
and well-being to our King !" (NS. 3.76-8 1). 


Thus, the ritual consecrated the bamboo pole as the abode of many 
gods to graphically change its ritual status. The function of Indra’s divine 
weapon and symbol, as substantiated by the legend of the first drama 
performance, now receded into the background, forever stripped of topicality. 
Though the pole retained its name of /arjara after the consecration, it was 
now not so much Indra’s weapon as an analogue of the world tree, with 
the top in heaven and roots reaching the underworld. The ritual bestowed 
on the pole the sacral status it had in the pürvaranga, with the upward 
vertical for the axis mundi, standing at the same time for the arbor mundi. 


Once he had exalted the bamboo pole in the purvarariga, the sütradhàra 
recited the mantras, just as the priest at the Vedic Indra festival, to go over 
to a next stage of the ritual, also symbolically linked with the sacral vertical. 
He made a circle of the ritual area, the manda/a, with the pole always in 
the centre. The prescribed number of steps made, the priest stopped to make 
a bow to the cardinal point corresponding to his position on the circle. He 
next moved on to make another bow several steps later. The first bow was 
east, in Indra's honour, the next south in Yama's, a third west, Varuna's, 
and the last north, in honour of Dhanada, or Kubera (NS 5.95-97). 


That particular stage of the pürvaranga may appear at first sight to have 
nothing in common with the Vedic Indra festival, and offer no analogies to 
it That is only partly true, as the description in the Kausikasdtra contains 
a detail which gives grounds if not for outward than for certain symbolic 
comparisons. As said above, a sequence of prayers was addressed to the 
Indra tree once it was exalted. The principal, a hymn from the Atharvaveda 
(6.99.1), mentioned in the Kausikasutra, said, in part: “Of the eastern quarter 
thou, O Indra, art king; also of the northern quarter art thou, Vrtra-slayer, 
the slayer of enemies; whereto the streams go, that is conquered by thee; 
in the South as (a) bull, thou, goest worthy of invocation."?? 


We do not know what rituals were performed as that hymn was chanted. 
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Possibly, the priest was circling the sacrificial area. If he was walking 
counter-clockwise, he would pass from the eastern sector to the northern 
and, without stopping in the western, reach the southern while reciting the 
related verses of the hymn. That is all the more probable as the very next 
verse of the hymn (AV. 6.99.2), recited immediately after the first, refers 
to great expanses with an appeal to Indra to occupy them.?? 


After he made a circle round the exalted bamboo pole in the purvaranga, 
and bowing to the gods who protected it on the four cardinal points, the 
sütradhára next worshipped the three supreme deities - Siva, Brahma and 
Visnu. After that came the most solemn moment of the ritual: a paja sacrifice 
was made in honour of the sütradhàra, the musical instruments and the /a/jara. 


What interests us most in this context is the symbolical meaning of the 
puja in honour of the exalted bamboo pole. Formally, the ritual can be regarded 
as a typological parallel to the Vedic sacrifice to Indra's tree, made by the 
yajna. There is a crying difference, however, between the general religious 
content of the ceremonies and the related techniques. The Vedic Indra festival 
demanded the slaughter of a sacrificial animal, most often, a cow or a bull. 
There was bloodshed as oil libations made the ritual fire flare up to produce 
a magical atmosphere. The emphatically aestheticised ritualism of the puja, 
on the contrary, introduced the bloodless sacrifice of fragrances, flowers, water 
and viands. 


As the puja marked the climax of adoration, the sutradhara recited the 
principal prayer of the ritual right after it That prayer exactly repeated the 
incantations with which Indra was addressed in the Vedic rite in supplication 
of protection and intercession. Next came the destruction of the sacral space 
as the end of the ritual. Here, again, the pürvaranga repeated the Vedic Indra 
festival. Indicatively, the same was performed to remove the divine symbol 
- a tree consecrated to Indra was taken down and drowned in the river 
in the Vedic celebrations, while in the pürvaranga, the sutradhara lowered 
down the bamboo pole. 


The action demanded the utmost caution, what with the threatening content 
which underlay it. As the Natyasastra presents it, the süfradhara was left 
alone near the pole while his two assistants receded into the background 
of the sacrificial area. The chief priest recited a solemn mantra again to 
extol the sacral vertical and took it down only after that, and with every 
precaution. Clutching the /jarjara in his right hand, the sütradhára made a 
sequence of ritual steps as he recited incantations, and then receded backstage 
to pass it to one of his assistants. After that, he was to make another number 
or ritual actions which symbolised the end of the rite with the destruction 
of the ritual space. 
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As our comparison demonstrates, the ritual actions of the late Vedic Indra 
festival were doubled, in a way, in the pürvaranga of the Nafyasastra, while 
preserving their sequence and largely semantics of the Vedic era. If we ignore 
practical details to concentrate on the ritual system underlying the purvarariga,?! 
we can assume that it, in fact, incorporated all basic stages of the Vedic 
Indra festival. Really, as we describe the pUrvaranga as a whole, we can 
say that it was the ritual of exalting, worshipping and deposition of the sacral 
vertical - which enables us to interpret it as a version of the Vedic Indra 
festival. 


That point becomes all the clearer if we take into consideration the fact 
that the ritual arrangement of the pürvaranga was not an archetypal model 
of all pūjā rituals. Thus, even the second rite of the Natyasastra reveals 
a principal difference at the structural level - the one related to the consecration 
of the theatre edifice. As the later, mediaeval puja rites, which are described 
in the Agamas, it included the adoration of a bamboo pole. That adoration, 
however, developed into a mere part of the liturgy - not an essential one, 
at that, and no longer played a part determining the structure and progress 
of the entire ritual which it once had in the purvaranga. 


Of much greater importance in the later puja rituals was adoration of 
the images of gods, which transferred the idea of divine presence in a much 
more spectacular way than a bamboo pole could ever do. Indicative in that 
sense was the sheer preservation of that ritual object in the mediaeval puja 
rites, which we know from the Agamas.°? It looked exactly as the bamboo 
Jarjara of the Natyasastra, was termed "banner" (dhvaja), and worshipped 
with the pūjā - which we may regard as weighty proof of the Agamic tradition 
being linked not only to the Aafyasastra rituals but, indirectly, to the Vedic 
festival of exalting Indra's banner. This closeness of the pürvarariga and the 
Vedic Indra festival testifies to the historical reliability of the myth which came 
down to us in the initial chapter of the Natyasasira. We, however, ought 
not to interpret it the way Kuiper intended to. To all appearances, the first 
dramas were really performed during that national festival, with its vast 
congregations. The Vedic festival and the system of mythological ideas reflected 
in it had an impact, however, not so much on the structure and the subject 
matter of the first dramas, as Kuiper has it, as on the purvaranga, the ritual 
which later preceded them. That ritual really took shape under the direct 
impact of the Vedic festival of Indra's banner, and largely preserved its ritual 
scheme. Once we possess the Natyasástra text, we can say that this ritual 
did not undergo whatever essential change at the structural level. The type 
of sacrifice alone was cardinally reformed to enter into crying contrast with 
the Vedic. Bloodless sacrifice of food, fragrances, flowers and water came 
to replace a bull or cow sacrifice to Indra's banner. 
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A question, however, arises whether such transformation was at all possible, 
and whether the proposed model of the change undergone by the Indra 
festival merely reflects the views of a contemporary scholar, who is far from 
ideas entertained by followers of the Vedic religious culture. What we really 
have here is a thorough change of principles underlying a religious paradigm 
- in fact, the destruction of a tradition as the ancestral ritual was given up 
for a marginal and obscure non-Aryan rite adapted. Even if we assume that 
the idea could emerge in the priestly milieu, we ought to see whether the 
flock could put up with it - a flock who did not penetrate the esoteric content 
of the service, and saw the meaning of the ritual in its repetition and recognition. 


The answer partly lies in the very character of ritual transformation. Really, 
the change of the ritual aspect of the Indra festival could not be regarded 
by the adepts as a matter of principle while its pivotal parts survived: a bamboo 
pole was taken to the ritual space just as the Indra tree, exalted and worshipped 
like it with: prayer and sacrifice, and supplications were addressed to it, next 
to depose the pole after a sequence of ceremonies. 


Of much greater importance in that sense was the stance of the priests 
who displayed personal initiative to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of religious reform - and of the king who approved and sanctioned a deep-going 
reform to adapt a new ritual, which was not Aryan, into the bargain. Most 
probably, the radical religious reform was rooted in a crisis of the yajna 
worship, which we mentioned above in passing. Really, many rites of the 
yajna cult got out of ritual practice, starting with the mid- 1st millennium BCE, 
finally to disappear. That is mainly true of the solemn rites of soma sacrifice. 
On the one hand, rituals related to soma — potion granting immortality and 
principal ritual libation of the Vedic era — were regarded as essential and 
the most sacral, and involved the top of the religious hierarchy. On the other 
hand, they demanded sizeable expenditures, long preparations and a great 
number of priests. 


From a purely formal point, the Vedic Indra festival was outside that 
circle of rituals. It was neither very old nor highly sacral, and lagged behind 
other solemn Vedic rites in that sense — suffice it to mention an utter lack 
of interest in that particular festiva! displayed by the central monuments of 
. the tradition. We come only across occasional descriptions of the Indra festival- 
as a rule, in the more obscure writings of the various Vedic schools, mainly, 
the Atharvaveda, to which the Kausikasütra belongs. 


That mere fact makes us doubt Kuiper's interpretation of the Indra festival. 
If it really were a major Vedic event, and model of the principal cosmogonic 
myth of the tradition, many written monuments of that tradition would offer 
its descriptions. Quite probably, it would have included the soma sacrifice, 
considering the soma libations were among the principal features of the Vedic 
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cult of Indra. More than that, the soma mythologem was part and parcel 
of the basic cosmogonic myth. Indra was drinking soma to gain in might 
before his battle with the demon Vrtra, as many Rgvedic hymns say. 


Kuiper was, most probably, overestimating the cosmogonic content of 
the Vedic Indra festival??? and Gonda, whom he criticised, appears to be 
closer to the point?* As the latter assumed, the festival was a version of 
an annual royal ritual. Most likely, the festival actualised some other aspect 
of Indra's image than what Kuiper thought, with Indra coming out not as 
demiurge and creator of the world but as king of gods and the pantheon's 
first victorious warrior. Both hypostases possessed sufficient content to liken 
the earthly king to, and even identify with Indra during the festival and so 
confirm the king's status as ruler entitled to sacral power, and as protector 
of his subjects endowed with supernatural might. 


Thus, Indian kings of the late Vedic time would have personal interest 
in the ritual performed every year to offer proof of their royal status,and 
bring it renovation. Indra's banner festival gathered huge congregations as 
a national event in which the public were called to demonsirate their loyalty 
and dedication to the king, and gain affluent well-being in exchange. So, 
apart from a ritual aspect, the Indra festival had a social undercurrent doubtless, 
of a profound importance of its own. 


Quite possibly, the Vedic festival of Indra's banner exaltation lost popularity, 
to an extent, as the yajña was undergoing an all-round crisis and the effect 
of an overwhelming majority of solemn Vedic rites was put to doubt. Importantly, 
the Indra festival was one of special royal rituals under stronger jurisdiction 
of the king and his household priest than of a particular Brahmanic clan. 
The potentate and his priest faced a crucial choice one day. Were they to 
give up the annual royal ritual or transform it, to an extent? Their choice 
was of an exceptional daring and far-reaching consequences - a new, non- 
Aryan ritual form, the pda, was accepted for adaptation. 


A secondary nature of the ritual, relative freedom of its arrangement, 
a large number of worshippers it gathered and, last but not least, exceptional 
sacral competences with which the king was endowed for a time as 
plenipotentiary of heaven on earth - all provided, as we see it, practical reasons 
for the Indra pageant to be selected to adopt a new, modified type of sacrifice. 
The overall semantics of the festival timed for the watershed of two cosmic 
cycles, and aimed to confirm cosmic power in a passing realm of chaos 
were, doubtless, playing a certain part in the choice. If one so wished, the 
rampant yajria crisis could be interpreted as a manifestation of chaos. As 
Indra performed his feat of glory again, so the king, his deputy in this world, 
was to restore order on earth in a heroic effort. 
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We shall never know whether those arguments coincided with public 
aspirations which promoted the adaptation of the puja. We cannot doubt, 
however, that the newly-introduced ritual helped to overcome a profound 
crisis as the ya/fa was rapidly losing popularity. As he replaced the yajña 
with the pa/a, the king could from then on celebrate the Indra festival in 
a new religious situation to buttress his power as before. 


If we proceed from related texts, we can assume that the performance 
of dramas - scenic versions of the latest epic myths - was introduced at 
a fairly early stage, if not from the start.?? A ceremonial arrangement in which 
the puja preceded the stage performance was, most probably, established 
at the same time. 


We cannot rule out that the introduction of the drama was substantiated, 
to an extent, by the realities of the Indra festival proper. One of the most 
spectacular forms of the Vedic ritualism was possibly connected with that 
festival.” Testifying to the point is the Kausikasutra, which preserves an 
instruction to perform something miraculous during the festival - in particular, 
demonstrate the vimana, magic chariot of gods.” The miracles accompanying 
ihe show could hardly be intended for Brahmins, with their fine education, 
and cultivated and worldly-wise courtiers. As any miracle cult, that part of 
ihe: pageantry was most probably, meant for the congregation of commoners 
in visual confirmation of the festival being out of the ordinary, with a divine 
content 1o it. The early dramas were, quite possibly, meant for a similar effect, 
with miracles prominent in them. As the Nalyasastra has it, gods acted in 
those dramas to appear to worshippers in the flesh, as never before. Thus, 
the introduction of stage performance in the Indra festival had a practical 
goal - to attract the pious and make an impact on their religious feeling 
with the special device of visual sermon, on the principle of "better seen 
once than heard a hundred times." 


If all that is true, we ought to recognise the Indra festival as standing 
at the cradle of sweeping historical and religious reforms. It might have been 
a day as any other when the pūjā sacrifice was first made in the annual 
royal ritual at the bidding of the king and his household priest - yet it ushered 
in a new era in Indian civilisation. We ought to see the principal result of 
the ritual reform in the emergence of a new religious culture, which gradually 
took shape round the pūjā cult eventually to become known under the 
conventional name of Hinduism. There were other consequences, of no smaller 
importance - among them the birth of theatrical tradition. The literary Sanskrit 
drama appeared within it to crown the developments and honourably contribute 
to the global renown of Indian culture. 


That evolution took centuries, while the present essay concerns far closer 
the change of the Indra festival proper as it survived the critical time of the 
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mid-1st millennium BCE to remain topical up to the later mediaevality. An 
updated festival version which took shape round the pujà ritual proved extremely 
viable, as we can ascertain. Its initial stage, however, might have demanded 
a certain supplementary religious substantiation. The Mahabharata myth we 
regarded above provided such substantiation. The myth is right as it refers 
to the emergence of the Indra festival - really, it was previously non-existent 
in that particular form. Indicative is the testimony of the myth to the new 
festival appearing at direct royal bidding which promptly earns divine approval. 
That, in itself, comes as mediated confirmation of our previous assumptions 
on the role of a king, or a sequence of kings, in the religious reform. 


The Mahabharata myth has a borderline nature, and contains reminiscences 
of several traditions at once. On the one hand, it refers to the vimana chariot 
and pictures Indra as king of gods, protector of earthly kings and the first 
in the heavenly host - which evidently ascends to mythological realities of 
the Vedic Indra festival. On the other hand, the many particular instances 
mentioned in the myth indicate a reformed content of the festive ritual to 
bring it close to the ritual and mythological precepts of the Nafyasástra. 


Thus, a light bamboo pole replaces the heavy tree of the Kausikasutra 
and other late Vedic sources as principal ritual object. The use of a light 
pole instead of a big tree - which usually needed an elephant to take it 
from the forest to the ritual site, and later to the river to be drowned - 
finds an explanation in the Natyasdastra rituals, in which the bamboo pole 
was to be held by one man, who carried it into the stage, exalled it and 
later deposed it without any assistance.?9 Far more vague is a reference 
to the bamboo pole, not greatly representative outwardly, in the Indra festival 
as described in the Mahabharata myth. Really, a vast congregation, to say 
nothing of the royal courtiers, could easily cope with exalting a high tree 
- all the easier since that part of the festival was the most understandable 
to commoners, and had been made holy by the entire preceding tradition. 
More than that, a small bamboo pole, approximately two metres high, was 
barely visible and, in that sense, far less spectacular than the tree which 
could be seen from any point even in great crowd. However, the appearance 
of the bamboo in the Mahabharata myth is perfectly explicable if we assume 
that the festival it describes reflects the same ritual and mythological tradition 
as the Natyasastra. 


As we have to recognise in that case, the use of a light bamboo pole 
instead of a big and heavy tree was among the practical innovations which 
materialised the reform of the ritual aspect of the Indra festival. Initially reflected 
in the Mahabharata myth and the Ndatyasastra rituals, it later came over into 
the later, mediaeval pġjā rites which succeeded to the same tradition. 


Indicative in that sense are references to the bamboo pole as Indra’s 
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gift, which are to be found in the Mahābhārata and the Natyasastra alike. 
As the epic legend has it, the god made the gift to King Vasu Uparicara 
(Mbh. 1.57.17) thus to provide a sacral object for a new festival. In the 
Natyasastra, the god makes the gift twice, first as his own sacred banner 
in token of approval of the first-ever stage performance (NS. 1.59) and a 
second lime, as the /arjara, weapon destined from then on to protect the 
drama (NS. 1.75). 


We can point out a number of other similarities of the Natyasasira rituals 
and ritual realities mentioned in the epic myth. Thus, as the Mahabharata 
myth has it, the pole was exalted at the Indra festival the day after it was 
adorned with fabrics and flower garlands ( Mbh. |. 1.57.20).?? We have analysed 
above an analogous ceremony of bamboo pole decoration, which the 
Natyasastra describes in detail. As the ceremony prescribed, fabrics of different 
colours were tied round the pole at its five joints, after which flower garlands 
and fragrances were sacrificed to the pole - just as the Mahabharata has 
it. (NS. 3.74-76). We cannot rule out that one and the same ritual is referred 
to in both sources. That is even more probable as both concern a ceremony 
preceding the exaltation of the pole. The Mātyaśāstra demands that form of 
consecration of a new /arjara, never exalted in a previous pürvaranga, while 
the Mahabharata myth refers to the adoration of a pole to be exalted the 
next day. 


The use of fresh flowers is another salient feature shared by the Natyasastra 
rituals and the ritual realities preserved in the Mahabharaia myth. Flowers 
and floral garlands were scarcely used in the context of the Vedic worship 
to acquire extraordinary prominence in the pda ritualism, which elevated them 
to the status of an universal sacrificial offering. The Mahabharata myth repeatedly 
refers to flowers and garlands. In particular, it mentions a ring of garlands 
in which Indra's pole was circled after exaltation (Mbh. |.57.20).*° It was 
to visually appear as a flower ring with the sacral pole in the centre. That 
rite can be regarded as direct parallel to one stage of the purvaranga, which 
immediately followed the exaltation of the /arjara. After exalting the pole, the 
sutradhara circumvented it as if describing a symbolic circle whose most 
sacral points he singled out with fresh white flowers (NS. 5.94-97). 


Proceeding from all that, we can state that, in fact, all ritual features 
mentioned by the Mahabharata myth find some or other correspondences 
in the Natyasastra rituals. We ought to bear in mind here that the epic narration 
is not by far meant to offer a detailed account of the ritual performed in 
the reformed Indra festival. On the contrary, the Mahābhārata myth is extremely 
laconic there. The epic certainly mentions only the few nodal instants of the 
ritual which attracted the closest attention of the authors. We owe to their 
interested attention the informalion which reached our day about the bamboo 
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pole. As we know, the exaltation of that small pole, previously adorned with 
multicolour fabrics, emerged in the Indra festival even in the early epic era, 
close to the mid- 1st millennium BCE. Following the exaltation came a new 
ritual, the puja, in which fragrances and flowers were used in plenty - all 
that on the king's initiative and with his express approval. 


Such closeness of the reformed Indra festival and the Natyasástra rituals 
makes us wonder about the reasons for that affinity and the content of links 
between the two. Most probably, the Indra banner festival, in the form portrayed 
in the Mahabharata, preceded the ritual complex of the Natyasastra. That 
basically concerns the pürvaranga, which was the closest to it in structure 
and symbolism. Even despite that graphic likeness, the pürvarariga was much 
different from the reformed Indra festival. First, the Indra festival took several 
days - indicatively, the Mahabharata mentions ceremonies of the day before 
the exaltation of the pole ( Mbh. 1.57.20), while the puUrvaranga lasted a mere 
few hours, as the Natyasastra has it. Those hours, however, sufficed for events 
which took a week or longer in a real festival. 


In that sense, the pürvaranriga not so much reproduces as reappraises 
the Indra festival. It comes as a kind of miniature replica of the festival-much 
shorter yet preserving, at the structural level, the ritual scheme of the pageant 
underlying it. The appearance of that shorter version finds easy explanation 
in the need for a ritual to precede and sanctify the drama, especially after 
it acquired an independent status to be performed irrespective of the annual 
Indra festival. That is all the more probable as we know the pürvaranga 
from a treatise on the scenic art, which really interprets it as a ritual accompanying 
every drama performance. 


We cannot rule out, however, that underlying the emergence of a shortened 
version of the Indra festival were much more profound and complicated 
processes linked not so much with the progress of scenic art as with the 
gradual formation of the p&/a cult proper. Important in that sense was the 
seasonal nature of the Indra festival, which was celebrated only once a year. 
That fact in itself could hardly promote active formation of a new 
ritual-mythological paradigm. Evidently, if the puja performance remained 
occasional - only in the process of a particular festival - it would have stayed 
forever an isolated ritual instance, an outlandish ritual form without any notable 
influence on further development of ancient Indian religious culture. 


That was nol the case, as we know for sure. Thus, certain universal 
liturgical forms had to emerge early enough, at the same time possessing 
all features of the pūjā ritualism and able to serve the various aspects of 
religious life. There were, most probably, several such rituals even at the 
earliest formative stage of.lhe pūjā cult. The dīksā, new initiation ceremony, 
was possibly among them. Preserving its Vedic name, it acquired thoroughly 
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new features. The liturgical meaning of the o/Ksa is clear as the rite which 
guaranteed the legal status oft! an adept. A similar ritual existed in the Vedic 
time and was indispensable in the new religious system. That, in its turn, 
provided prerequisites for its formation at the very inception of the puja cult. 


The purvaranga was, most probably, another early ritual. It is essential 
in that sense that both rituals were sufficiently close to each other and reflected 
one and the same stage of religious cultural development. Testifying to the 
latter point is the simplicity of the ritual scheme which underlay them. On 
the one hand, it fully reflected the semantics and symbolism of the pu/a 
and, on the other hand, was not yet burdened with a great number of outward 
details characteristic of the later, mediaeval rites. 


Unlike the ofksa, the applied role of the pürvara?ga was expressed not 
so graphically by far. On the contrary, it was, to all appearances, one of 
the first universal rites of the puja cult which could be performed any time 
for solemn worship. In that sense, the purvaranga did not aspire in the slightest 
to replace the Indra festival, which remained a seasonal ritual performed every 
year. The festival survived to the late mediaevality in that form. Most probably, 
the pürvaranga was conceived from the start as an independent liturgical 
form which could be used any time, and which the puja cult needed in 
its gradual establishment. While preserving, at the structural level, many features 
of the festival to which it owed its appearance, the purvarariga materialised 
a thoroughly different ritual paradigm. Among others, the status of Indra was 
reappraised within that paradigm. Robbed forever of his position of King of 
Gods and head of the heavenly host, he acquired a much more modest 
status of one of the four Lokapàlas.^? 


If we assume that the pürvaranga had its elevated religious status at 
the start, and was the basic liturgical form of the pūjā cult for some time, 
we have io answer a question: Why is it now regarded as a secondary 
rite whose description has come down to us only in a treatise on scenic 
art? As | see it, the answer is connected with the evolutionary process itself 
of the tradition which interests us. The formation of the pürvaranga goes 
back to a very early - initial, in fact - stage of the puja cult emergence. 
Its two principal constituent features - the practice of temple construction 
and the creation of special liturgical images of gods - had not appeared 
by that time. The emergence of both brought to life new liturgical forms, 
which we know nowadays as temple versions of the paja, related to adoration 
of the images of gods. Naturally, the pürvaranga was doomed to be regarded 
as something desperately outdated at a time when temples were built everywhere 
and images of gods widely circulated. Really, the pdrvaranga envisaged the 
ritual space arranged every time anew, and used only the simplest ritual 
symbols, as the bamboo pole. Its links with the drama alone retained topicality 
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from the religious viewpoint as it was intrinsically linked with the drama due 
to the Indra festival. To all appearances, that was how the idea emerged 
of the pürvaranga as special ceremony of drama consecration, and the 
Natyasastra fixed it as such. 


We can assume, despite all that, that the purvarariga was one of the 
first canonical rites of the pūjā cult. It retained forever many features of 
the Indra festival ritual at the structural level, while it was impossible to reappraise 
or thoroughly change them due to the genetic nature of the links between 
them. 
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Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, deel 100. Amsterdam-Oxford-New York, 1979, pp. 
130, note 85. 


4. Ancient Indian texts point at varying dates of the Indra festival within an extensive 
limit from June/July to November/December. Kuiper attempted to explain it by changes 
in the Ancient Indian calendar and New Year's shifls. Op.cit, pp. 131-138. 


5. The dating of the Aafyasastra is a research problem on its own, and subject of 
scholarly debates for many decades. P. Renou, who ventured out one of the first 
with an opinion on the matter, proceeded from studies of the rhetoric and meter 
of the treatise to conclude that the Nafyasastra appeared no later than the 1st 
century BCE. See : “Le Dix-Septieme chapitre du Bharatiya-natya-càstra", Annals 
du Musee Guimet. Tome |. P., 1880 and "Le metrique de Bharata, texte sanscrite 
de deux chapitres du Natyasastra publice pour la premiere fois et suivi d'une 
interpretation francaise", Annals du Musee Guimet Tome Il. P., 1884. Haraprasad 
Sastri shifled the dating another century back as he deemed far more probable 
the appearance of the treatise in the 2nd century BCE. See : H. Sastrin. "The 
Origin of Indian Drama", Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 5, 1909, pp. 351-358. M. Ghosh, translator and publisher of the Natyasastra, 
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6. 
T. 


8. 


9. 


initially thought that a correct dating lay within the limit of several centuries, from 
the 1st BCE., when its oldest layer took shape, into the 2nd CE., time of its final 
formation. Long work at the manuscripts as he was preparing the publication and 
translating the text brought Ghosh to a thoroughly different conclusion. Proceeding 
from the material of the monument, he made an attempt to demonstrate that the 
oldest layers of the Natyasastra ascended to the mid-1st millennium BCE. See: 
The Nátyasastra, ascribed to Bharata Muni. Sanskrit Text ed. by M. Ghosh. Vol. 
1. (Chap. I-XXVII). Calcutta, 1967. All references to the Nafyasasira are from that 
edition. 


See : F. B. J. Kuiper. Varuna and VidUsaka, pp. 142. 


That is all the more probable since, in other sections, the Aàfyasastra assuredly 
says that the first drama was titled Amrtamanthana (4.1-3) and thus was a stage 
version of the well-known epic myth of the churning of amnia. 


References to the Kaus/kasufra are from : J. Gonda. "The Indra Festival According 
to the Atharvavedins." 


References to the Mahābhārata are from: The Mahabharata tor the first time critically 
ed. by V. S. Sukthankar and S. K. Belvalkar. Vol. 1 (Adiparvan) Poona, 1933. 


10. August-September of the contemporary calendar. For details see : J. Gonda. "The 


11. 


Indra Festival According to the Atharvavedins", pp. 420, Note 2. 


September-October of the contemporary calendar. 


12. Name for a group of stars approximately corresponding to the Eagle constellation. 
13. As Gonda points out (/b/d, pp. 420, Note 4) the Kaus/kasdira refers to the brahman 


who performed the ritual according to the Atharvaveda - unlike the ofr, who 
used the A/gveda, adhvaryu, whose samhita was ihe Yajurveda, and the udgdir, 
who used the Sdmaveda. The former priest appeared comparatively lately in the 
Vedic ritual, and attracted scholarly attention more than once. See, in particular: 
H. W. Bodewitz. “The Fourth Priest (the Brahman) in Vedic Ritual". Se/ected Studies 
on Ritual in the Indian Religions. Essays to D. J. Hoens. Ed. by R. Kloppenborg. 
Leiden, Brill, 1983, p. 33-68. 


14. Literally, pdrnahoma, whose descriptions and references to which came down 


to us elsewhere in the Kausikasütra (67. 19; 72.36; 73.4; 138.15). For details, 
see : J. Gonda. Op.cit, pp. 425-426, Note 10. 


15. As Gonda points out, that particular term was especially used by authors of the 


Atharvaveda texts. Apart from the Kaus/kasutra (3.19; 6.3; 47.10; 63.29), it is 
lo be met in a number of texts of that tradition. For details, See: /bid. p. 428-429, 
Note 18. 


16. It is easy to see why the texts attach great importance to the concluding stage 


of the ritual. The ceremony of that stage implied considerable danger as it was 
based on the idea of destroying links between the worid of gods and the world 
of man, which had been established in the ritual. The ceremony meant to block 
an invisible canal and disengage, in a way, the earthly reality from the higher, 
heavenly spheres. Cf. Satapatha Brahmana ( SBr) 4.4.4.5. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
2T. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
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References to the puja ritual are to be found in several contexts in that particular 
myth. The following deserve the greatest interest 
lasyah Sakrasya püjariham bhümau bhümi patistada (Mbh. \.57.18) 
etám püjam mahendrastu drstva deva krtam Subhàm (Mbh. 57.22). 
sthane sthàne deya preksyà.. pUjayen nrtyagitena ratrau Sakram naradhipah. 
nityam nrlyena gilena tatha Sakram ca püjayet. 
fato labdhajayah Sakrah pujayamasa tam dhvajam. 
nityam ca juhuyan mantran purodhah Sakravaisnavan. 
bhagavan püjyate catra hásyarüpena Samkarah. 


See : N. Lidova. “Yajria and Puja. A comparison of the ritual archetypes", JASB, 
Vol. 74, 2000, pp. 127-138. 


For details, see : N. Lidova. Drama and Ritual of Early Hinduism. Delhi, 1994, 
pp. 115-118. 


See : E. W. Hopkins. 7he Great Epic of India : Its Character and Origin. N. Y., 
1901; and Epic Mythology. Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie and 
Altertumskunde, Bd. Ill. H. 1-B. Strassburg, 1915. 


See : N. Lidova. Drama and Ritual of Early Hinduism, pp. 21-22, 45-50. 


The structure and symbolism of the pUrvaranga ritual were analysed in detail 
in: N. Lidova. op.cit, pp. 7-23. From works entirely dedicated to the ritual, see: 
F. B. Kuiper, "The Worship of the Jarjara on the Stage". /J, Vol. XVI, No. 4, 
1975, pp. 241-268. 


Vega. 
J. Gonda. "The Indra Festival According to the Atharvavedins", pp. 419. 


Indicatively, J. Gonda offered an interpretation of the word “disah”, which occurred 
in the text, not merely as cardinal points but as quarters oriented south, east 
and north. That usage was characteristic of monuments of the Vedic era and 
fixed, in particular, in the Brahmanas. See: SBr. 14.4.24. 


. We ought to remark here that the purvaranga included another severa! stages. 


They all - mainly the fapgava, Siva's orgiaslic dance - continued the theme of 
destruction of the ritual space, with the exception of the concluding stage, the 
prarocana which was connected with an apotheosis of the drama that followed 
the purvaranga. For the symbolic meaning of the final stages of the purvaranga, 
see : N. Lidova. Drama and Ritual of Early Hindusim, pp. 16-19. 


See : Hauravagama, edition critique par N. R. Bhatt. Publications de l'Institut Francais 
d'Indologie. Three volumes, No. 18.1-3. Pondichéry, Institut Francais d'Indologie, 
1961, 1972, 1988; Mrgendragama (Kriyapada et Caryapáda), avec le commentaire 
de Bhatta Naráyanakantha. Edition critique par N. R. Bhatt. Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'indologie, Pondichery, Institut Francais d'indologie, Vol. 1, 1962. 
Ajitagama. Edition critique par N. R. Bhatt. Publications de l'Institut Francais d'Indologie. 
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38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 
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Three volumes, No. 24.1-3. Pondichéry, Institut Francais d'Indologie, 1964, 1967, 
1991. 


See: J. Gonda. "The Indra Festival According to the Atharvavedins", pp. 4 16. 
For details, see: N. Lidova. Drama and Ritual of Early Hinduism, pp. 59-93. 


See : A S. Chatterjee. Ancient Indian Literary and Cultural Tradition. Calcutta, 
1974, pp. 161-176; V. Raghavan. Festivals, Sports and Pastimes of India. 
Ahmedabad, 1979; K. L. Merey. "The Hindu Festival Calendar’, Religious Festivals 
in South India and Sri Lanka. Ed. by G. R. Welbon and G. E. Yocum. New 
Delhi, 1982. 


About Vimdna see: D. K. Kanjilal. Vimana in Ancient India (Aeroplanes or Flying 
Machines in Ancient india). Calcutta, 1985. 


The Wátyasástra points at bamboo as the best plant for the /jarjara. It was to 
be of certain height; have five joints naturally formed as it grew, and four not 
very strongly pronounced rings at the joints, without any sprouts throughout the 
length. A plant with worm-eaten inside or joints did not qualify. See : NS. 23.156-161. 


aparedyustathà casyah kriyate ucchrayo nrpaih/ 
alamkrlayah pilakairgandhairmályai$ca bhüsanaih/ 
Malyadamapariksipta vidhivatkriyale pi ca// 


A number of monuments preserve descriptions of the d/ksà. It is fairly close 
to the Aatyasastra rituals in structure and symbolism. The o7ksa needed the same 
simple devices and utensils as the mangala inscribed on the ground, an earthenware 
jug placed in its centre, and white flowers strewn in the process of the ritual. 
All those are basic components which are present, in the various combinations, 
in later, mediaeval temple puja rituals, however sophisticated might be the forms 
they accepted. More than that, underlying the puja rituals was one and the same 
ritual pattern based on a circle oriented on the four cardinal points, an exalted 
sacral vertical, and sacrifice of flowers and fragrances. As comparison of the 
ritual shows, that ritual scheme emerged even at the earliest developmental stage 
of the cult to come up later on as model for the formation of the various puja 
rituals. 


It concerns a well-known post-Vedic concept of the four Lokapalas, which regarded 
Indra as patron of the east, Varuna west, Yama south and Dhanada, or Kubera, 
north. 


Kasinatha Upadhyaya 
S. G. Moghe 


Kasinatha Upadhyaya alias Baba Padhye is the famous author of the 
Dharma-Sindhu, the leading work in the matter of religious observances in 
the Deccan. His family hailed from Golavali, a village in the Ratnagiri District. 
He was a Karhada Brahmana and had the joshi and upadhye vrti of 72 
villages in the Sangameshvara Taluka of the Matnagiri District. He was the 
son of Ananta. 


Though the title of the work is called as ‘Dharma-Sindhu’, it is described 
as Dharma-Sindhu-Sára at the end of several sections of the work. Hence 
it would be but proper to accept the title ' Dharma-Sindhu-Sara'. If this title 
is accepted, then it would mean that this work gives 'Essence of the ocean 
of Dharma (Sastra)'. This would be in keeping with the treatment of the topics. 


It must be admitted that the Dharma-Sindhu-Sdra is a digest of a very 
different nature. In the Dharma-Sastra, we have the Smrtis, Dharma-Sütras, 
commentaries on the Smrtis and the Dharma-Sütras and the independent digest 
works. The commentators of the Smrtis or the Dharma-sütras try to explain 
the text in their own way. But the digest authors bring together the contradictory 
passages by quoting several Smrti passages and try to resolve the conflict 
by resorting to the Mrmamsa rules of interpretation or determining the scope 
of the particular text. 


In the Dharma-Sindhu-Sara, one finds that the treatment given to the 
topics is totally different. Here one will not find several texts quoted by the 
author. But whatever are the established conclusions on the specifically 
discussed topics are stated by consulting the previously published digest works 
of Nimaya-Sindhu of Kamalakara-bhatta, Mayūkha of Nilakantha, Madhava- 
carya’s commentary on the Parasara Smrti and several other works. Hence 
it would be more correct to say that the present work is an abridged work 
of the larger digests on the Dharma-Sastra. Ka$inatha Upadhyaya states the 
conclusions either in his own language or sometimes, as noted by Kane, 
by quoting the lines from the MNirnaya-Sindhu. As this work gives us the 
essence of the conclusions of the larger digest works, it would be apt to 
describe it as ' Dharma-Sindhu-Sara.' 


Ka$inatha Upadhyaya is also the author of the Prayascittendusekhara, 
Vedastuti in the Bhagavata Purana, and Vitthala-rnamantrasára-bhasya. As 
noted by Kane in his History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. Vll p. 977, KaSinatha 
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seems to be a devotee of Vitthala at Pandharapur in the Sholapur District. 
He believes that in the Rg-Vedic mantras, there is the description of the 
god Vithoba or Vitthala. 


Recently Usha R. Bhise contributed a paper on 'Some unknown works 
of Kasinatha Upadhyaya’ to the MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Centenary Volume brought 
out by the Asiatic Society of Bombay in the year 1980. In this article, Bhise 
points out that there are three works - Bodhadviradapadyaval, Vilthala- 
dhyána-Manasa-püjáà and Sayanotsavakrama - in the Moropant Paradkar 
Collection of Manuscripts presented to the University of Bombay. These works 
are available in the manuscript form. Thanks to Usha Bhise for publishing 
these works in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. Nos. 52-53 
for 1977-78, covering pages 55 to 74. Here it must be mentioned that 
the first one i. e. Bodhadviradapadyaval is the typical Bhupali in the Marathi 
language. S. Y. Wakankar has already pointed out the Bhupali of Shri Acyutarai 
Modak and Vasudevananda Sarasvati (1854-1954) has also written 
'Datta-Prabodha-Bhüpal/ to arouse god Datta from the sleep. Attention of 
the readers is further drawn to the article of Usha Bhise, for details in the 
works of KaSinatha Upadhyaya. In passing, it may be noted that in Kane's 
History of Dharma-Sastra, there is no mention of these works because the 
catalogue of the Moropanta Collection of manuscripts prepared by Usha Bhise 
was published after the revisien of the first volume of the History of 
Dharma-Sasira by Kane. 


On behalf of the  Anandàásrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, the 
Frayascittendu-Sekhara, originally written by Nagojibhatta, but revised and 
enlarged by Kasinatha Upadhyaya is published in the year 1931 as the series 
No. 100. This work covers printed 88 pages. This is further followed by 
a small chapter written by Ka$inatha Upadhyaya. This is technically known 
as the 'Sarva-práyascitta-Prayoga'. The procedural details of this prayoga 
cover printed 88-95 pages. These two important works of Kasinatha Upadhyaya, 
have escaped the eagle eye of Kane. Though the work was published in 
the year 1931, Kane's atlention was not drawn to this work at the time 
of the revision of the first Volume of the History of Dharma-Sastra. 


In his Dharma-Sindhu-Sara, KaSinatha Upadhyaya has quoted the works 
such as Smrtyartha-Sara p. 236, Vijnane$vara p. 452, Hemadri pp. 26, 27, 
101, 508, 534, 545, 582, etc, Madhavacarya pp. 437, 539, 566, 
Kamalakarabhaita, the author of Mimaya-Sindhu pp. 259, 288, 290, 362, 
363, 456 etc., Medhatithi on the Manu-Smrti p. 581, Nilakanthabhatta or 
the author of the Mayükhas- 260, 363, etc., Smrtikaustubha pp. 140, 145, 
152, 154, 240, 286, 288, 313, 316, 360, 511, etc, Maftrdaita p. 284, 
Purusartha-Cintamani, 36, 56, etc., Manu-Smrti pp. 238, 290, Rajamarianda 
of Bhoja p. 298 etc. 
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Generally, it is the style of the digest authors to introduce Mimamsa 
rules of interpretation for resolving the conflicts of the contradictory texts 
of Dharma-Sastra. Though Kasinatha Upadhyaya has not personally introduced 
the Mimamsda rules of interpretation, yet whatever Mimamsa doctrines are 
utilised by the other digest-authors are used by him in the course of his 
discussion. This can be illustrated by referring to the terms such as Tantra 
p. 548, Vidhi-Nisedha p. 451-52, Pratipradhanam Gunavritih, p. 221, Pratinidhi 
nyáya p. 239, Upalaksanam p. 46, Punarvacana p. 545, Kandanusamaya 
p. 566, Padarthanusamaya p. 570 etc. 


As regards the topics discussed in the Dharma-Sindhu-Sara, it may be 
noted that the author has dealt with several aspects of Dharma-Sastra such 
as Acara, Prayascitta, Samaya, Samskara, Sraddha, Dana, Suddhi Utsarga, 
Pratistha, Santi - very briefly. He has slightly touched the Vyavahára aspect 
of the Dharma-Sastra with a particular reference to the Datiaka son, his varieties, 
marriage in respect of the position of the dattaka son etc. Possibly, the author 
might not have thought it proper to deal with the Vyavahara aspect of 
Dharma-Sastra, indicating the nature of the suits, petitioners, respondents, written 
statement, witnesses, validity of the documents eic, for the internal reason 
that Padhye family lost a case in the Darbar of Peshwas, on the point of 
the Joshi and Upadhye Vrtti-between the two families of Joshi and Padhye. 


Kasinatha Upadhyaya has also clarified his standpoint in writing this work. 
This work is written to satisfy the needs of the common people in respect 
of the debatable matters of daily observances. He has particularly avoided 
hairsplitting discussion and the use of the Purva-Mimamsa doctrines as this 
work is already done by the giants in the field of Dharma-Sastra like 
Kamalakarabhatta, Nilakantha, Hemadri and others. It is true tht Kane? has 
made abundant use of the views of the Dharma-Sindhu, in his History of 
Dharma-Sastra, for allowing a wife to use Vedic mantras for the funeral 
ceremony of a husband, samanodakas to observe impurity for three days 
and sagotra to observe for one day, there is the absence of asauca i. e. 
impurity, for the soldier died on the battle-field, sarnkalpa for the 
Mahalaya-sraddha; great merit arises when one takes bath in the waters 
of the river Godavari when the Jupiter enters into the sign of Leo, the sapinga 
relationship arises like the leap of a frog, the marriage with a maternal uncle’s 
daughter is supported by the Vedic authority; and if the person has many 
wives, then all the wives will be the mothers of his sons; the brothers of 
their wives will be the maternal uncles, the sisters of such wives will be 
the mother's sisters for the sons etc. and the importance of the svastivacana, 
punyahavacana and the mátrkapüjana are necessary for the 
Jatakarma-samskara, etc. 


Now | take this opportunity to highlight some of the special views of 
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Dharma-Sindhu-Sara as his contribution to the thought development in the 
domain of Dharma-Sastra. 


He specially held? that a son deserves to be called a good son, if he 
obeys his father during his life-time, performs his s$ráddha every year and 
also makes the donation of ample food to the brahmanas apart from the 
meagre food that is distributed at the time of the sraddha ceremony. 


He further pointed out that at times, (according to some) the Madhuparka^ 
is given to a person about to die. This view has escaped the eye of Kane. 


Though it is not binding on a person to perform the Sraadha ceremony 
of his grandfather (whose son is not alive) if he performs it, it will bring 
excessive fruit? for him. 


If at the time of the śrāddha ceremony, inquiry is made about the distribution 
of salt, then it is said? that the dead ancestors go away from that place. 


When the gotra of a person is not known, it is said that Kasyapa is 
the gotra of such a person. This is the accepted view in the Dharma-Sastra 
literature. But Kasinàtha Upadhyaya specially held the view’ that Kasyapa 
is said to be the gotra of all the sddras. 


Now-a-days, there is a practice of performing the Grahayajüa for any 
pacificatory rite and when the house is newly built. But Kasinatha Upadhyaya 
specifically held the view? that the graha-makha is absolutely necessary when 
the pacificatory rite is performed on the constellations. In the case of other 
Santis, it naturally follows that the performance of the graha-makha is not 
at all, necessary. 


As regards the holiday in the Vedic study, he was of the view? that 
this applies to the teaching of the Vedic portion and committing the Vedic 
portion to memory. This rule is not to be applied to the study of six auxiliary 
sciences, like Siksd, Kalpa, Vyakarana etc., for reading of the Mahabhdraia 
and Purana or for the nya muttering of the mantras and kamya acts and 
for the parayana of a particular book. 


He was of the opinion? that though the marriage of the eldest son has 
not taken place, yet a younger daughter may be married. But when the thread 
ceremony or the Upanayana of the eldest son has not taken place, the younger 
daughter is not to be married. 


For the adoption of a son, he was of the view that a son should either 
be of the same vama or of the same gotra. In this respect, he has not 
given any consideration to the view of Medhatithi on the Manu-Smrti that 
a brahmana can adopt a ksatriya boy. 
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He further held that when a sagotra and sapinda datiaka son is not 
available, then a person whose initiation ceremony has taken place and also 
has married, can be adopted as a dattaka son. 


He personally held the view'' that even a married person can be adopted, 
provided there is no son born to him. 


When any wife prefers immolation on the death of her husband, the 
question arises whether the sraddha ceremony of such a woman is to be 
performed on the same fhi on which the husband died or on other 4h. 
Kasinatha Upadhyaya refers to the view of some who held that it should 
be performed on the same fith/ But Kàsinatha Upadhyaya points’? out that 
this is possible only if there is a short interval between the death of a husband 
and a wife. But if, however, there is the interval of two or three days, then 
the sraddha of both of them cannot be performed on the same ¢ith/. As 
the question of immolation of a sat/ is out of consideration for the modern 
people, this view that is expressed by him has naturally become time-barred. 
However, for the thought development of the Dharma-Sastra aspecis, its 
importance can hardly be gainsaid. 


In conclusion, Kasrnatha Upadhyaya is the author of some other works 
other than the Dharma-Sindhu-Sára; his work gives us the essence of the 
Dharma-Sastra digests, he has consulted good many digest works and smrtis 
for giving the essence of the Dharma-Sastra; he has dealt with almost all 
the aspects of Dharma-Sastra except perhaps the omission of the Vyavahara 
aspect of Dharma-Sastra; Kane has consulted this digest abundantly for the 
monumental work ‘History of Dharma-Sastra’, he has also contributed some 
special views on some important aspects of Dharma-Sastra, as noted above 
by the author of this note, against the background of the vast Dharma-Sastra 
works. 


* References are to the edition of the Dharma-Sindhu with Hindi Translation 
published by the Venkateshvara Press, Bombay, in the year 1961. 


Notes and References 


1. Dharma-Sindhu-Sara, stanzas 6 and 8 on page 709. 


2. P. V. Kane, History of Dharma-Sàstra, Vol. IV. pp. 236, 245, 249, 275, 288, 
299, 319, 502, 535, 536 etc. and the fifth Volume. 


3. Dharma-Sindhu Sära p. 675. 

4. safest | /bid. p. 647. 
5. Ibid. p. 676. 

6. /bid p. 577. 
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Ibid p. 264. 


9. Ibid p. 323. 
10. /bid. p. 315. 
11. /bid. p. 241. 
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Ibid. p. 597. 


Re-presenting The Courtesanal Traditlon: 
An Exploration of Early Historical Texts 


Kumkum Roy 


It is indeed a great privilege to share some ideas with members of the 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. The institution has had a long and distinguished 
history, and | am very grateful for this opportunity to be present on what 
is a special occasion, remembering Smt. Nabadurga Banerjee.* Her grandson, 
Arup Banerjee, is a colleague who remembers her as someone who was 
an avid reader, and who told stories, recounting myths and legends, bringing 
them to life through vivid narratives. As one knows from experience, telling 
a gripping story seems almost deceptively simple, and yet, the skills prove 
elusive for most of us. And even as we wrestle with words and expressions 
in order to recreate the magic of the well-told story, we acknowledge its 
powers of quiet persuasion. 


Here, | will not even attempt to tell a story, as | know how difficult and 
even disastrous that can be. What | hope to do instead ís to draw attention 
to a category of skilled, articulate women in early India whose existence 
Often causes us a sense of unease. What | would suggest is that their presence 
needs to be acknowledged, and if possible, understood. 


While summarizing the plot of the Mrcchakatika in what has served as 
a standard, translation for university students, M. R. Kale (1988, xxx) observed 
that Vasantasenà was "an exquisitely beautiful but pure-minded courtesan” 
(italics mine). In a sense, this encapsulates the tension and ambivalence vis-a-vis 
the courtesanal tradition that runs through our contemporary concerns. Scholars 
who have explored the ancient tradition have been few and far between. 
Some of these explorations have been almost voyeuristic (e.g., Moti Chandra 
1973). Others have developed the notion of the courtesan/prostitute as victim 
of oppressive / exploitative social relations (e. g., Sukumari Bhattacharji 1999). 
What | hope to do is to re-open some of these issues by working through 
a few texts that focus on the courtesanal tradition, amongst other things, 
to suggest that there may be ways of moving beyond the sharply polarized 


* This paper is based on the 12th Smt. Nabadurga Banerjee endowment lecture delivered 
at the Asiatic Society of Mumbai on 13th March, 2002. 
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perspectives that have characterized attempts to understand the tradition. 


A possible strategy for moving away from the polarization that | have 
outlined in rather simplistic terms is to contextualize our analysis along at 
lezst two possible axes. One is the location of courtesans within what may 
locsely be defined as economic transactions. There have been suggestions 
tha: our understanding of class needs to take into account not only relations 
of production, but those of distribution and consumption as well, which need 
not necessarily coincide with those of production (Acker 1988). In fact, what 
distinguishes the courtesan from other women (and many men) is her association 
with wealth, and with material transactions. Some of these are represented 
as gift exchanges, where the courtesan figures as both donor and donee 
in different contexts, while in other instances, the transactions figure as wages 
for services rendered. What is also perhaps significant is that the distinction 
between these two is occasionally blurred. 


The second axis that may prove fruitful is to locate representations of 
courtesans within the contemporary socio-political context. We will examine 
evidence on the household and the support network of the courtesan, her 
relationship with clients, and with royalty. These can be viewed as intersecting 
relations of power. While we can understand these relations in terms of 
hierarchical structures, there may have been possibilities of reworking positions 
within them in situations of day-to-day interaction. To some extent, the kind 
of exchanges | have just outlined can be viewed as strategies for claiming 
or contesting socio-political status. 


| will attempt to develop my argument by focusing on three texts within 
which courtesans acquire a distinct visibility. These are the Karnasütra (KS), 
especially the sixth section titled va/sika, the Mrcchakatika, where the courtesan 
figures centrally as the nayika, and the Jataka stories of the Buddhist tradition. 


The Kamasütra is, as has been stated often enough, a normative text, 
claiming $astric status, and implicitly if not explicitly contextualized in terms 
of the Sastras on dharma and artha. The Mrcchakatika on the other hand, 
is located within traditions of Sanskrit drama, while the Jafakas are perhaps 
the closest we can come to reconstructing "popular" perceptions in the early 
Indian context. Although there are obvious problems in handling texts that 
are distinctly different in content as well as in form, there is the advantage 
of being able to examine the theme from a variety of perspectives. To some 
extent, this opens up possibilities of arriving at a more nuanced understanding. 


To delineate the typical features of each text briefly: the Kamasutra consists 
of relatively short, often cryptic statements, literally threads or sütras in Sanskrit 
prose. Each chapter, however, concludes with a set of verses, and elsewhere 
(Roy 1998) | have argued that these may have had a distinct role in processes 
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of transmission. The simplified message of the verses may have been open 
to a wider audience than the terse sdtras, whose interpretation probably required 
an understanding of the formal Sastríc structure. 


In terms of space and time, the text has been ascribed to north India, 
c. 2nd-4th centuries CE (Bhattacharyya 1975: xii, Trautmann 197 1:6). Although 
it is traditionally attributed to Vatsyayana, it is in all likelihood a composite 
work. The text begins with a genealogy of transmission of knowledge. This 
can and has been recognized as a standard device for staking claims 1o 
authority found in a number of Sanskrit texts. The strategy is somewhat obvious 
in the case of the Kamasutra, where the text is supposed to derive from 
Prajapati, the creator god. The tradition then descends rather curiously through 
Nandi, Siva's mount, to Svetaketu of Upanisadic fame, and is then abridged 
for the consumption of lesser mortals (Kamasutra l.1.5ff.)' 


What is interesting is the role courtesans or ganikas are supposed to 
have played in its compilation. We are told that Dattaka summarized the vassika 
section in consultation with the ganikas of Pataliputra (KS 1.1.11). There 
is a hint that this may have constituted the core of the text, as the other 
sections are mentioned subsequently. Can we then view the Kamasutra as 
one amongst a number of texts that bear marks of appropriation? | have 
in mind the epics, especially the Mahābhārata, that were evidently part of 
bardic lore, transmitted by sütas, whose traditions were apparently brahmanized / 
Sanskritized over a period of time. 


The vaisika section of the text is in fact somewhat intriguing, especially 
in its present location, as the sixth part of a work that runs into seven, rather 
unevenly constituted sections. In the rest of the text, it is the nayaka or 
male protagonist, often equated with the nagaraka or urbane man, who is 
„the central figure, with the text being explicitly designed for his benefit. As 
| have argued elsewhere (Roy 1998), most sections of the text can be envisaged 
in terms of a series of concentric circles emanating from the nayaka/nagaraka. 
He is conceived as the centre of a universe that includes his heterosexual 
partner. Their asymmetrical relationship is then contextualized in terms of a 
larger unit, the polygynous household. This in turn is located within a wider 
social context where men at the top of the socio-political hierarchy, such 
as the king, are visualized as possessing virtually unrestricted access to women. 


In the vaisika section, by contrast, we encounter two major reversals 
in the dominant perspective of the text. On the one hand the focus shifts 
from the nayaka to the gan/ka. At another level, while desire or kama is 
acknowledged as important, there is also a shared if not dominant focus 
on profit or artha. We can argue that this somewhat incongruous shift perhaps 
opens up possibilities for exploring the text as being derived from courtesanal 
lore and practice. 
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The date of the Mrcchakatika has been the subject of endless dispute. 
This is not something that | can even presume to resolve. But what | would 
suggest, and this is not particularly original (e. g. Kale 1988: xxviii), is that 
the representation of Buddhism as a thriving religious tradition in the text 
would point to a relatively early date. In other words, | work with the understanding 
that it pertains to the early historical period. To this we may add that the 
stated locale of ihe play, Ujjayini, is one of the most important centres of 
urbanism in early India. 


The attributed author, Südraka, remains an enigmatc figure, although he 
is identified as a king, perhaps a Satavahana ruler. What is interesting is 
that amongst his accomplishments are knowledge of the Rgveda and Samaveda, 
as well as mathematics (ganita), the arts (kala), va/sik7 (courtesanal lore) 
and skills in elephant training (Act. |: verse 6).? Even if the introductory section 
that provides us this impressive bio-data is a later interpolation, it suggests 
that later compilers / those who transmitted and preserved the text considered 
it imperative to claim that it was the work of a versatile genius. 


While we can view the text as charting a somewhat linear transition of 
the public woman into a domesticated wife, and this is, at one level true, 
the trajectory is by no means simple. What lends it a certain critical significance 
is the multiple ways in which the central figure, Vasantasenà, is represented. 
Stated briefly, we see Vasantasena from her own perspective, from that of 
her attendants and mother, from that of her lover Carudatta and his companions, 
including his wife and son, as well as from that of her suitor and the villain 
of the piece, Sakdra. These representations are, moreover, verbalized through 
a variety of strategies: ‘high’ Sanskrit verse, less exalted Sanskrit prose, and 
Prakrit, including the malapropisms attributed to Sakara. It is this complexity 
that permits us to open up the text for historical analysis. 


Turning to the Jātakas,* their compilation as available at present has 
been dated to the 5th century CE, although inscriptional evidence and sculptural 
representations would suggest that some of the stories were known as early 
as the third century BCE (Roy 1996). The stories are extremely varied in 
terms of length and theme. Further, the compilation is layered, including the 
gatha or verse that is commonly regarded as canonical and the prose narratives 
that situate and often explain the gāthā. These narratives in turn are 
conventionally classified into the stories of the past, whose narration is attributed 
to the Buddha, and in which he figures as a Bodhisattva, and the stories 
of the present. The latter delineate the context in which the Buddha embarks 
on recounting the past. Finally, we have a concluding section that draws 
parallels between the past and the present. 


Inevitably, women figure in the narratives. In a different context (Roy 1996), 
| have argued that the Jafakas included stories that were gripping and popular, 
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which were often reworked with a Buddhist veneer, and were an important 
means of communicating with both lay and religious communities. The adulterous 
woman figures frequently in this narrative strategy, partly because she may 
have been viewed as newsworthy, but also as a warning to men and women 
in the sangha, (and perhaps outside as well), where celibacy was the norm. 
Some of the characterizations of women are clearly stereotypical. What is 
interesting, however, is that while we do have stories about courtesans, they 
are not stereotyped as adulterous, or even as women with insatiable sexual 
appetites. The relative absence of stereotyping, and the creation, transmission 
and preservation of varied representations is perhaps significant and allows 
us to move beyond the tedious and monotonous discussions of “women's 
nature." 


Implicit in our attempt to examine textual strategies and contents is the 
question of audience. As we have seen, the Kamasutra may represent a 
process of converting courtesanal lore into a Sástra, as some of the contents 
were in all likelihood derived from courtesanal practice. We can only speculate 
on what the compulsions for this may have been, as also on its effectiveness. 
But what we can perhaps suggest is that in its Sastric form the very structure 
of the text may have rendered it relatively inaccessible to all but a limited 
urban elite that could have included only some courtesans. 


Somewhat different issues are raised when we turn to the Mrcchakatika. 
We can suggest that if the play was actually staged, which seems plausible, 
the contents of the text would have been on display for a fairly large audience. 
In this context, we may recall the use of simple Sanskrit and Prakrit in the 
text. While there are sections in the Sanskrit Kávya format, these are relatively 
restricted (e.g. Act V: verses 12 to 35). As such, most of the dialogue would 
have been accessible to sections of the population that were not necessarily 
well versed in Sanskrit. This would have included common men and women, 
including, perhaps, non-elite sex workers and their clients. 


Turning finally to the Jafakas, these comprise of tales in simple Pali, 
which could probably have been widely disseminated. In other words, the 
representations embedded in the stories were accessible to a wide and diverse 
audience. 


Does the nature of the potential audience shape strategies of representation ? 
This is a possibility that we need to keep in mind as we explore the similarities 
and differences that emerge from a more detailed comparison of the texts. 


We may begin by outlining the broad contours of the economy in north 
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and central India in the early historic period. This was a phase when urban 
centres, many of which emerged from the 6th century BCE onwards, were 
flourishing. These were the nuclei of early states, and were also nodal centres 
for craft production. Many of them emerged as centres for religious traditions 
such as Buddhism and Jainism. Long-distance networks of trade and 
communication ran through the cities, traversed by monks and merchants. 


In rural areas, we have evidence for a highly differentiated agrarian society, 
ranging from wealthy absentee landlords, to more or less prosperous peasants, 
to tenant cultivators, with agricultural labourers and slaves at the bottom of 
the hierarchy. Towns, likewise, were populated with diverse social groups, 
ranging from rulers and rich sefthis on the one hand, to craftsmen, artisans, 
and ordinary men and women who came to make their fortune in a new 
setting on the other. 


As may be expected, the systems of exchange that developed were 
necessarily complex. We have evidence for the use of a wide range of coins 
that surface in the archaeological record, pointing to a relatively high level 
of monetization. Goods and services were evidently bought and sold on a 
large scale. At another level, texts point to the development of mechanisms 
of taxation, suggesting the consolidation of state power. At the same time, 
we have indications of the continued importance of gift exchanges. While 
these may have seemed superficially similar to earlier transactions, they probably 
acquired a new significance in a situation of social mobility. They could have 
served as a means of establishing and consolidating social relations. Where 
gifts were made to religious institutions, moreover, they were probably a means 
of claiming social status. 


Within this complex scenario, women are absent as participants from most 
transactions. There are virtually no references to women traders, or women 
taxpayers. Where women do surface are in gift exchanges, as both subjects 
and objects, and far more routinely, in the context of remunerative sex work. 


Within this context, there were marked differences amongst women who 
earned their livelihood by rendering sexual services. This is best exemplified 
in the list at the end of the va/sika section of the Kamasutra (KS. VI.6.50). 
This begins from the lowest rung, with the Kumb/hadasi (literally the watercarrier / 
slave woman), goes on to the paricarika or servant, includes the kulatā or 
unchaste woman, the sva/rinf cr self-willed woman, the nag or dancer, 
Sipakarika or craftswoman, the prakasavinasta who had lost her chastity, 
the rüpajivà, who depended on her physical charms, and the ganika, placed 
at the top of the hierarchy. 


It is evident that this list attempts to combine economic and socio-sexual 
criteria as markers of status. In terms of access to resources and the exchanges 
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in which they could participate, there would obviously have been no comparison 
between the Kumbhadási on the one hand, and the gan/kà on the other. 
At another level, the list suggests that women workers, including servants 
and craftswomen, could be subjected to demands for sexual services. Besides, 
women who violated traditions of monogamy were also incorporated within 
the list. What is obvious is that the courtesans were not a monolithic category: 
there was an enormous amount of socio-economic differentiation within the 
broad classification. Expectedly, it is the highest-ranking courtesans who are 
most visible within the tradition, especially in the Kamasutra. 


Given the stylistic and formal simplicity of the Jafakas, we find a less 
complicated classification in the Jātakas. In fact, the two categories that find 
frequent mention are the vanna dàsi or slave woman who was expected 
to render sexual service and the nagarasobhani (literally the adornment of 
the city). These may approximate to the Aumbha das7 and the ganika of 
the Kamasutra respectively. Stories represent the vanna dàsi as operating 
on her own, as well as forming part of the retinue of the nagarasobhani, 
who is typically depicted as charging a fee of a thousand coins and accompanied 
by an entourage of five hundred vanna dasis. While the numbers are obviously 
conventional, they underscore differences in rank that may have been part 
of common perceptions. 


Amongst the others listed in the Kamasdtra, dancers, nàáfak-itthi figure 
in a somewhat different context in the Jatakas (for details, see Section Ill). 
What is perhaps more significant is that although the Jafakas are replete 
with stories about women with insatiable sexual appetites, who are routinely 
held up as exemplifying women's "nature", these women are not represented 
as being courtesans/sex workers. Neither are women worker / artisans 
assimilated to the category of those who were expected to render sexual 
service. In other words, the principles of defining the courtesan are relatively 
simple in the Jafakas in comparison with the Kamasutra. Here, if anywhere, 
we encounter a definition in terms of remuneration for sex work. 


The differences in perspective that we have outlined find expression in 
discussions on the material transactions associated with the courtesan as 
well. If we examine the Kamasdtra, we find that there are at least three 
levels at which exchanges were recognized as legitimate. Some of these 
exchanges were symbolic. These would include mutual gifts of betel and 
flowers (KS VI.1.27, 2.11), whose acceptance marked the establishment of 
relations between the courtesan and her client, Sometimes, the bond could 
be marked by a more tangible exchange. A man who intended to establish 
a liaison with a courtesan could do so by giving her an unusual gift (KS 
VI. 1.27), and she could reciprocate by giving him something in exchange. 


While the exchange of such gifts was recornmended, they evidently masked 
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more mundane considerations. Thus, from the point of view of the courtesan, 
the idea! client was expected to be both wealthy and have a predisposition 
to part with his wealth (KS VI.1.10). More specifically, the courtesan was 
expected to play on the sentiments of men who were prone to flattery, as 
well as those who had something to hide. 


More detailed strategies for the courtesan are listed in the section on 
ways and means of acquiring wealth (arthagama upáya prakarana, KS V1.3). 
The devices suggested were variations of emotional blackmail. These included 
pretending to have to pawn her jewels in order to get food, clothes, flowers, 
perfumes and other necessities for her profession (KS VI.3.4), pretending 
to require resources for "good works" such as building temples and planting 
trees (KS VI 3.6), pretending that she had been robbed or that she was 
faced with other disasters (KS VI.3.7-8). Other strategies included persuading 
the client to pay for her retinue (KS VI.3.13-15), winning his favour by 
helping his friends and servants, and shaming him into increasing her 
remuneration by complaining that other women were getting more from other 
men (KS VI. 3.16, 23). The situation envisaged is one of constant, subtle 
negotiation. 


Another situation visualized in the text is that of the woman who had 
several different clients and decided her fees according to immediate 
circumstances (KS VI.S. 1, 2). The negotiations involved in such short term 
transactions would have been more overt, and perhaps involved different skills. 


The Kamasütra also lists the kinds of goods courtesans may have received. 
These include articles of gold, silver, copper, bronze and iron, clothes, perfumes, 
spices, ghee, oil, grain, and cattle (KS VI.5.7). 


While some of the resources acquired as gifts could be evidently used 
to maintain more or less well-furnished establishments, courtesans could also 
use these to make gifts. If we turn to the Kamasutra, we find that this could 
include patronage of religious institutions, constructing tanks, making gifts of 
cattle to brahmanas (KS VI.4.28). To some extent, this is corroborated by 
inscriptional evidence from the early historic period (e.g. Gupta 1999: 146), 
as well as by the famous legend of Ambapali in Buddhist tradition. 


The Kámasütra also lists what may be regarded as occupational hazards 
in a section titled artha-anartha anubandha vicara (KS Vl. 6). The specific 
problems that are listed include excess of expenditure over earning, being 
abandoned, or sustaining physical injury (KS VI. 6.3). 


Turning to the Mrcchakatika, we can view it, at one level, as a text 
that represents an overwhelming preoccupation with the legitimacy or otherwise 
of exchanges that revolve around the courtesan. This is worked through the 
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representation of Sakàra as a rich but unworthy client, whose offers are 
unceremoniously rejected by Vasantasena. These include rather trivial gifts 
of food, including meat and fish offered by his servant (Act |. verse 26) 
as well as far more substantial inducements such as an ornament worth 
ten thousand pieces of gold (Act IV: 134). Later still, towards the climax 
of the play, he falls at her feet and offers gold once more, but to no avail 
(Act Vill: 284). 


In more general terms, Sakara’s accomplice, the via, is represented as 
advising Vasantasena to submit to both those who are more or less attractive 
(Act |: verse 31), because as a ganika, her body was on sale panyabhuta 
Sarira. Once again this appeal to the apparent logic of the courtesan's existence 
is represented as unsuccessful. 


Even as Vasantasenà is represented as refusing to oblige a potential 
client, she is depicted as the mistress of a palatial establishment. Her wealth 
is represented in all its opulence through the eyes of the viddsaka, especially 
in Act IV (pp 156 ff.). The gate, decorated with flowers, ivory, banners, gold 
and diamonds, is depicted as being sky high, the first quadrangle is dazzling 
white, with golden stairs, while the second is seen as an elaborate stable, 
with humdrum animals such as oxen for pulling carts, and others such as 
rams and monkeys, used for sport, as well as that all important symbol of 
power, the elephant. Further ahead, the third quadrangle is shown as a space 
for leisurely, pleasurable activities, including reading, playing, and painting. 
The next space is one for music and dance, leading into a kitchen, bustling 
with activity, with every indication of heavenly delicacies being cooked. Further 
ahead, there are indications of handling and preparing the ingredients of a 
luxurious life: with jewellery being crafted, sandal paste and betel leaves being 
prepared, as well as drinks being arranged, while in the seventh quadrangle, 
there are all kinds of birds, including pigeons, parrots, cuckoos, peacocks 
and swans. The vidüsaka is represented as regarding this assemblage as 
comparable to all three worlds encompassed within a single space ( ekastham 
via tivitthaam dittam Act IV: 170). 


At the same time, he contrasts this unlmaginable opulence with the treatment 
he receives. Vasantasena accepts the necklace he offers on behalf of Carudatta, 
but does not even extend a minimal hospitality (Act V: 150). In this context 
he is shown as reverting to popular wisdom, according to which a ganika 
who is not greedy is as rare as a lotus plant without a root, and a merchant 
who does not cheat. Yet, as the playwright has already taken the audience 
into confidence, we are aware that the vidūsaka'’s stereotypical ideas are 
erroneous. 


The treatment of the attempted exchanges between Carudatta and 
Vasantasena is far more complicated. In the very first act Vasantasena is 
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represented as handing over her ornaments to Carudatta (Act |: 62), who 
hands them over to the vidusaka. Moreover, the playwright depicts Carudatta 
as being reluctant to keep or deposit the precious gift within the domestic 
space, as it had been used by a prakāśanārī (literally a woman who has 
been exposed, Act ll verse 7). In other words, Vasantasena’s gifts are 
represented as being unwelcome in the context of the patriarchal household. 


The ornaments are then stolen and Carudatta's wife is shown as selflessly 
offering her own jewellery to enable her husband to compensate Vasantasena 
for the loss (Act Il : 128). In this context the playwright represents Carudatta 
as reflecting on the reversal of gender roles (Act Ill : verse 7), where he 
has been reduced to a woman's role owing to his dependence on his wife's 
wealth, while she assumes the masculine role. Yet, this reversal is located 
within the relatively safe space of domesticity, and is thus contained rather 
than spilling over into an open conflict of interests. 


This representation is underscored when the playwright juxtaposes 
Vasantasenà with Dhüta, the wife of Carudatta. Vasantasena is shown as 
attempting to return her necklace, but this is politely turned down by Dhütà, 
both on the grounds that this is a gift to the courtesan by her husband, 
and because for her, as wife, her husband is her greatest ornament (Act 
VI : 216). 


This line of argument is brought to its climax in the little vignette that 
gives the play its name (Act VI : 220) where Vasantasená is shown as gifting 
her qrnaments in order to get a gold cart made for Carudatta's son, who 
initially refuses to accept the offer, as she is crying, but then relents. It is 
these ornaments that are brought up again in court and lead to Carudatta 
being accused of their theft (Act IX : 338 ff.). In other words, the courtesan's 
gifts are represented as being both unwelcome and a source of trouble. 


If the material exchanges between Vasantasenà and Càrudatta are fraught 
with conflict, she is represented as somewhat more successful in her other 
transactions. She is successful in freeing a gambler from his debts, and wins 
him as an ally (Act Il : 92). She also allows her maid Madanika to purchase 
her freedom (Act IV : verse 24, also p. 150). 


It may be unfair to reduce the richly varied representation of the 
Mrcchakalika to a materialisic framework. Nonetheless, we can perhaps trace 
within it echoes of some of the very real tensions that may have marked 
the relationships between courtesans and their clients. On the one hand, we 
have the position of Sakára, who is held up for ridicule for his attempts 
to purchase pleasure. On the other hand, we have the complicated negotiations 
between Vasantasena and Carudatta, with each trying to outdo the other in 
generosity. If, as we have suggested earlier, the ability to participate in gift 
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exchanges as a donor was a marker of status, it is significant that the poor 
merchant is represented as being able to participate in the process, through 
the simplest of gestures while Vasantasena’s gifts are, more often than not, 
gently but firmly deflected from their goal. 


The Jatakas are less concerned with such complications. Here, the problem 
af earning a livelihood finds occasional mention in all its stark simplicity. 
In the Gamani Canda Jataka (No. 257) for instance, we find mention of 
a ganika who can no longer sustain herself. She is represented as sending 
a message to the king, who responds by pointing out that her problems 
stem from the fact that she no longer serves the men who pay her, but 
turns to others instead. There is a sense of an unwritten code being violated 
in this case. What is stigmatized is the violation rather than the occupation. 


A variant on the theme of the impoverished courtesan occurs in the 
Kurudhamma Jataka, (No. 276.) which mentions a vannadaàsi who was reduced 
to poverty as she had taken money from a client, who had subsequently 
disappeared. She had not taken any more clients subsequently, as she 
considered herself bound to serve the man who had paid her. Ultimately, 
she appealed to the judge of the kingdom, who advised her to revert to 
her profession in order to survive. What is interesting is that the stories do 
not follow a unilinear "explanation" - the same condition, i. e. that of the 
poor courtesan, could be understood and represented in a variety of ways. 


Other stories develop the theme of the pragmatic courtesan. These include 
the Atthana Jataka (No. 425). Here, the courtesan who charges the standard 
fee of a thousand pieces is represented as getting her maids to drive away 
a rich merchant, her regular client, who forgets to bring the fees one day. 
In a typically Buddhist twist to the narrative, the merchant is then depicted 
as renouncing the world, in spite of attempts to bring him back. 


Equally interesting is the representation of the nagarasobhani, Kāi, in 
the Takkariya Jataka (No. 481). Like all women of her class, she is shown 
as earning a thousand pieces a night. She has a dissolute brother, who gambles 
away her wealth and so she refuses to part with any of it for his benefit. 
One of her clients, in a fit of benevolence, decides to come to his rescue, 
by giving him the clothes he gets from Kali as part of the transaction. Kall 
is not impressed, and teaches her client a lesson by not returning his own 
clothes. 


Other stories develop the theme of the courtesan who is betrayed by 
her lover. In one of these, the Kanavera Jataka (No. 318), a courtesan named 
Sama, is represented as saving a robber by sacrificing one of her clients 
instead. He apprehends that the same fate is in store for him, so he runs 
away, and does not return in spite of her best efforts. In the version in the 
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Sulasa Jàtaka (No. 419), the resolution of the story is somewhat different. 
Here, the rescued robber is represented as deciding to escape with her jewels. 
Sulasa is shown as foiling the plan by pretending to touch his feet, but actually 
knocking him off a precipice. 


It is evident that the representations of courtesans in the Jatakas are 
not stereotypical. Further, the material transactions they engage in are depicted 
in unambiguous, non-judgmental terms. What is also significant is the 
preoccupation with gift exchanges. 


Can we suggest that these varied representations emanated from different 
Socio-sexual classes? This is a possibility that we need to keep in mind 
as we attempt to locate the transactions we have cutlined within a broader 
context. 


The networks of consumption and distribution that we have focused on 
can be located within a complex, socio-political context. To return to the 
Kamasutra, we have noted that the va/sika section focuses centrally on the 
ganika, who, in this context, replaced the nàyaka. At the same time, the 
ganika was not a mirror image of the nayaka. Unlike the latter, she was 
envisaged as working within a support network consisting of her sahaya 
or assistants (KS VI. 1.8.9). These are detailed to include a guard ( araKsaka), 
legal advisors ( dharmadhikaranastha), fortune tellers ( da/vajria), the pithamarda, 
vita, and the viddsaka, as well as merchants, shopkeepers, etc. All of these 
were expected to assist her in both recruiting and dismissing clients (KS 
VI.3.40-44). In other words, her support derived from a range of administrative 
functionaries, as well as from commercial establishments, and from others 
who earned their livelihood from what were construed as pleasurable activities. 
At another level, the text provides for control to be exercised by the mother 
(KS VI.2.2) who was expected to gurard the material interests of her daughter, 
and intervene if the latter developed an attachment to a single lover (KS 
VI.2.3-6). 


To some extent, this is replicated in the Mrcchakatika, where Vasantasena's 
elaborate household includes the cef; or maid, and her mother (Act Il : 66), 
who is represented in rather gross terms (Act IV : verse 30). Others included 
in her entourage are the vifa and chatradharika (Act V : 200) as well as 
the bandhula of uncertain parentage (Act IV : 154). 


The mother is represented as having a certain degree of control over 
the establishment, and appears in court when her daughter is missing (Act 
IX : 320). Here, she mentions Carudatta as her daughter's friend, and provides 
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the audience with his genealogy. One gets a sense of a woman wise in 
the ways of the world. We are also introduced to Vasantasenà's brother through 
the eyes of the vidüsaka (Act IV : verse 29) who is somewhat envious of 
his wealth, but also considers this as worthless as a campaka tree blooming 
in a cremation ground. 


What differentiates the household of the courtesan from the more 
conventional one then is its matrilineal format, as well as its opulence. There 
is another level at which we sense a difference. There is the code of pleasing 
all and sundry, and Vasantasena is shown as wondering whether, because 
they are meant to deal with many men, they tend to be pleasant rather 
than honest (Act IV : 132). In a sense, the thought is echoed in a prayer 
that the playwright inserts through the lament of the vita, who assumes that 
Vasantasena is dead (Act VIII : verse 43) and hopes that she would not 
be reborn as a veśyā, but because of her virtuous character, (cáritrya guna 
sampanna), she should be born in a "pure family" ( vima/a kula). 


In the Kamasütra, we are told that the man who was solicited was expected 
to be wealthy, ambitious, learned, skiled in the various arts, healthy, virile, 
etc., while the woman was expected to be beautiful, desirous of physical 
union, charming, skilled in the arts, far sighted, intelligent, bereft of attributes 
like anger, greed, etc. (KS VI. 1. 10-14). While these qualities are not entirely 
symmetrical, the enumeration of the ideal requirements of both partners in 
the transaction contrasts significantly with that envisaged in the context of 
marriage. Here, the focus is entirely on the woman, who is to be ideally 
of a "good' family, younger than the bridegroom, docile, and free from all 
physical disabilities (AS Ill.1.2,10,11). 


Could the relative equality between the partners within the domain of 
the courtesan extend to the world outside ? Here, the Mrcchakatika both confirms 
and contests this ideal scenario. Here, we find a wide variety of terms used 
to designate a single woman, Vasantasena. The playwright introduces her 
to the audience through the eyes of Sakara, the king's brother-in-law, who 
is represented as a Prakrit speaking boorish figure. In the very first Act (verse 
23), Sakara is shown as describing her as a whip, a fish eater, a dancer 
(/asika), one without a nose, a destroyer of families (ku/anasika), one who 
is beyond control (avasika), a casket of desire (Kamassa manjusika), a vesa 
bahu who lives in the vesanilaya, as a vesarigana and a vesa. One can 
see that the list includes a range of what were viewed as undesirable habits, 
or even physical attributes, and is rather tedious and unimaginative in the 
repetitive use of the term vesá. In fact, by the time Sakara is shown as 
describing Vasantasena, the audience has been informed that he is a fool, 
as he compares Vasantasena in his grip to Kunti in the clutches of Ravana 
(Act | : verse 2 1), displaying his glaring ignorance of well-known epic traditions. 
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It is in this light that we can assess the response of the audience to his 
derogatory references to her as a gabbha dāsī (Act | : 38) or as a dasie 
dhiye, the daughter of a slave woman (e. g., Act | : 46).° 


In a different context, and in his desperate attempt to seduce her, Sakara 
is shown as addressing Vasantasenà as mother, ambike (Act MII : 272). 
If this ascription of motherhood is meant to seem absurd and even ridiculous 
to the audience, there is another, more poignant play on the theme. This 
occurs in the brief encounter between Vasantasena and the son of Càrudatta, 
where the maid who is shown as mediating, introduces her as a mother 
or janani (Act VI : 218). The playwright represents the child as being 
unconvinced, on the ground that his mother would not have worn ornaments, 
as Vasantasena does, when the entire household was reduced to abject poverty. 


Another perspective that is opened up in the play is that of the vita, 
the reluctant companion of Sakàára in his pseudo-heroic exploits. The via, 
unlike Sakára, is represented as more cultivated than his master, and speaks 
in Sanskrit In one instance (Act | : verse 31) he is shown as addressing 
Vasantasena respectfully, using the salutation Dhadre. Elsewhere (Act | : verse 
44), he refers to her as svadhinayauvana, literally independent young woman, 
synonymous with courtesan. 


Some of these representations are developed through the perspective of 
Carudatta. In one instance, he is shown as considering her as a young woman, 
who deserves io be worshipped as a goddess (Act | : 60). Yet, when summoned 
to court where he is expected to answer whether the ganikā is a friend 
(mitra), he is shown as being embarrassed to acknowledge the relationship 
(Act IX : 326). 


This ambivalence is even more marked in the attitude attributed to Carudatta's 
closest accomplice, the vidüsaka, conventionally a Prakrit-speaking brahmana, 
who attempts to dissuade his friend from what he represents as hazardous 
amorous pursuits. This is most explicitly represented in the scene when the 
vidüsaka returns from visiting Vasantasena's palatial residence and is somewhat 
disappointed at not having been entertained adequately. He is shown as regarding 
her as a greedy ganiká (Act V : 180) and condemns her as a dásie dhiye. 


At another level, the playwright offers us what purports to be Vasantasena’'s 
self-perception. In one instance (Act I| : 70), she is shown as regarding 
herself as a ganika. Elsewhere, on meeting Carudatla's son, she is shown 
as introducing herself as a dāsī, (Act VI : 218). 


More often than not, those who meet Vasantasenà are represented as 
using the term for respectful address, ajja / áryá? These include minor characters 
such as the ceta, or servant of Sakàra (Act VIII : 278) who refuses to kill 
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her, Candanaka the police officer (Act VI : 234), the servant (ceta) of Carudatta 
(Act VI : 230) and the samvahaka or shampooer who was in Cárudatta's 
service (Act Il : 86)." Later, when he joins the monastic order, he is represented 
as addressing her buddhovasiya (a lay supporter of the Buddha, Act VIII: 
300). 


There are, however, variations. One of these is located in the representation 
of Càrudatta's household. Here (Act Il: 126), the ceti or maid of Carudatta 
who is deputed to report the theft of Vasantasena’s jewels to his wife, is 
shown as referring to the courtesan in somewhat less exalted terms, as the 
vessajana. 


We may focus very briefly on some of the minor characters within 
Vasantasenà's household as well. These include Madanika, her favourite maid 
and confidante. While her status was clearly subordinate within the household, 
we find her lover, Sarvilaka, a brahmana, referring to her as a ganika (Act 
Ill : 118). If anything, this would reinforce our understanding that the playwright 
was attempting to represent multiple perspectives on the position of the 
courtesan. We will return to the implication of this multiplicity. 


If there is a degree of ambivalence about Vasantasenà's social status, 
there is none whatsoever about her position as an ideal gan/kà. Her skills 
and qualities are represented time and again. She is shown as being capable 
of using Sanskrit (as for instance when she addresses the vidūsaka (Act 
IV : 32) as well as Prakrit, unlike Carudatta whose speech is restricted to 
Sanskrit. Besides, she is described as being well adorned, beautiful, as the 
adornment of the city, and as innocent in the lament of the vita who thinks 
she is dead (Act VIII : verse 38,39). 


Carudatta, on the other hand, is represented as having all the desirable 
attributes of a nayaka, but, is at the same time, reduced to poverty on account 
of his generosity. He is like the KAa/pavrksa, the wish-fulfilling tree, to the 
poor, like a kufumba or kinsman to the sa/jana (good), like a mirror to 
the learned, a touchstone to the virtuous, and an abode of all manly virtues 
(purusagunanidhi, Aci | : verse 48). Besides, he is represented as being 
handsome (Act IX : verse 16). In fact, even the judge who reluctantly passes 
a verdict on him is represented as finding it as difficult to condemn Carudatta 
as it is to weigh a mountain, swim across the ocean, or catch the wind 
(Act IX : verse 20). 


And yet, he falls short in terms of the one criterion that should weigh 
with the courtesan : his material resources. As such, he cannot figure in 
the list of possible clients enumerated by Vasantasena’s maid, Madanika, which 
includes the King, the King’s favourite, a young learned brahmana, and a 
young wealthy merchant (Act Il : 68). 
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What the text also documents is the status and prestige of the courtesan. 
Carudatta's trial, conducted with reluctance by the judge who is convinced 
of the impossibility of the charge, ends with the pronouncement of the death 
sentence, which is then proclaimed throughout the city by the cāngdāla 
executioners (Act X : 356). This sentence has no parallels in the sSastric 
tradition, where Carudatta would have been spared as a brahmana, and as 
one who had committed a minor violation in killing an unchaste woman. 


How do we account for this anomaly? Is it simply an artistic device, 
introduced to heighten the tension of what is, in fact a dramatic moment? 
Yet, what is striking is that it passes without comment: what is highlighted 
is Sakara's villainy, rather than the provision of the law. It is almost as if 
this could be taken for granted as common knowledge. 


Can we suggest that there were other norms at work? To some extent, 
the narratives of the Jafakas help us to open up these possibilities. We can 
begin with the category of the dancing women, mentioned earlier. What we 
find is that they figure almost routinely, as regular constituents of the realm. 
They are mentioned, for instance, in the Gandhara Jataka (No. 406), where 
the realm is represented as consisting of sixteen thousand villages (so/asa 
gama sahassani), with granaries that are filled (puritàni kolttharani), and an 
equal number of nafakitthiya. In another instance (Kummasapinda Jataka, No. 
415), those who attend on the king are enumerated as his amdaccas or 
ministers, brahmanas, gahapatis, or heads of households, nagara manussa, 
or the people of the city, and sixteen thousand nafakigana. In yet another 
instance ( Surucí Jataka, No. 489), we find mention of women who are brought 
to a childless king in order to help him out. They are listed as a thousand 
each of Kkhattiya kannas, amacca kannas, gahapati and natakitthis. |n a further 
variant, (Mahajanaka Jataka, No. 539) the king is represented as being 
surrounded by amdcca mandala, brahmanagana, setthis and natakitthis as 
well as brahmanasotthikaras. 


What do these listings suggest? In the first instance, the nafakitthiyas 
are obviously an integral part of defining a prosperous realm. In the other 
instances, they are represented along with groups that are acknowledged 
as powerful. What is interesting is that they are included in order to create 
more or less complete lists of those whose support was critical for the king. 
These include ministers, who probably symbolized the administrative machinery, 
khattiyas and brahmanas, the highest categories in the vama order, prosperous 
men such as the sefthi and the gahapati, as well as the inhabitants of the 
town. The inclusion of the natakitthiyas in this context can be understood 
either as recognition of their social standing, or as a claim to social recognition. 


There is another story, the Kurudhamma Jataka, (No. 276), which reinforces 
these possibilities. In this story, we are carried through the entire social hierarchy, 
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from the king to the lowly vannadāsī in search of the truly righteous person. 
The list includes the king's mother, his wife, his brother, the purohita, a minor 
official, the rajugahaka amacca, the charioteer, the measurer, the gate-keeper, 
and the vannadāsī. Each one directs those in search of the truth to the 
next person down the line, more often than not agonizing over what seems 
to be a trivial fault. For instance, the charioteer feels that he has violated 
dhamma as he drove the horses too hard in order to avoid getting wet 
in the rain. 


On the face of it, the vannadasi's dilemma seems far more substantial- 
she has accepted a thousand coins from a client who disappeared before 
she could serve him. She had been subsisting on these fees till she was 
reduced to dire straits, but was not sure whether she was right in reverting 
back to her means of livelihood in order to survive. In effect, it turns out 
that Sakka or Indra was her client, who wished to test her, and puts in 
a timely appearance to resolve the problem. 


Let us return to the strategies of exchange that are suggested in the 
texts under consideration. In a different context, Trautmann (1995:278-88) 
classifies transactions into the following categories: the sacred gift, given by 
a donor io a person or institution which is recognized as superior, more 
often than not in order to acquire merit, the lordly or noble gift, given to 
a subordinate as a gesture of benevolence, but also as marker of dependence, 
wages for service, commercial transactions, including buying and selling, and 
the negative gift, or theft. 


We may recollect that the Kamasutra recognizes the possibility of courtesans 
participating in the first kind of transaction, which is also documented in 
inscriptions. At another level, in the Mrcchakatika, we can understand the 
representation of Vasantasena as a reluctant courtesan, who wished to gift 
hereself to Carudatta and acquire the status of a ku/avadhu, as falling within 
this category. 


Traces of the second strategy are found in the Mcchakatika, in 
Vasantasená's generosity to her maid Madanika and the gambler, although 
these are not central to the story. We can also suggest that the first two 
strategies of exchange would have been both important and available to elite 
men. In fact, Carudatia in the Mrcchakatika can be regarded as the lordly 
donor par excellence. 


The Jdfakas contain a more varied representation of the activities of elite 
men. While we do have references to the generous king or merchant, these 
categories, especially kings, are often represented as greedy and oppressive, 
i e, to use Trautmann's euphemism, in engaging in negative gift-making, 
and almost inevitably; they are represented as coming to a bitter end, either 
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at the hands of the populace, more often than not led by a figure identified 
with the Bodhisattva, or by divine interventions. Sakara in the Mrcchakatika 
would also conform to this pattern. 


As far as courtesans are concerned, the Jafakas develop the notion of 
payment for service. This is juxtaposed with the notion of the honourable 
courtesan. Moreover, courtesans are virtually never represented as thieves, 
and even on occasions when they are shown as violating their contract, 
they are depicted as mending their ways. 


Clearly, representations of exchange were shaped by considerations of 
what were regarded as plausible and desirable. As is obvious, these did not 
necessarily coincide. It is in this context that we can perhaps pursue the 
relationship between the king and the courtesan further. 


At one level, we find that there is a latent equation between the imagery 
of the king and the courtesan in the "high" traditions. As noted earlier, the 
Kamasutra recognizes the predominance of artha as a legitimate concern 
for the gan/ká, which ties in with that of the ruler. To some extent, traces 
of this imagery can be found in the Mrcchakatika as well, where we have 
passing references to the elephant and the umbrella bearer, typical royal 
insignia, associated with Vasantasena. 


At another level, we can examine the sexual relations of kings and queens, 
and plot them in terms of the categories of exchange just mentioned. In 
fact, Trautmann does use this to develop his analysis of Kkanyadana in particular 
and marriage in general. 


In the Kamasutra, the nàgaraka /nàyaka was assimilated, in the ultimate 
analysis, to the king, theoretically recognized as being all powerful in the 
sexual domain. While he was ideally expected to persuade or purchase women, 
the possibility of final recourse to force, if necessary, is acknowledged. At 
the same time, the possibility of royal women engaging in extra-marital relations 
is acknowledged with reluctance. ' 


To an extent, the representations in the Jātakas both corroborate and 
diverge from these possibilities. On the one hand, there are perhaps dozens 
of stories of adulterous kings and queens. These would seem to corroborate 
or even illustrate the practices suggested in the Kamasutra. 


Where the Jatakas diverge from the Karmasütra is in the treatment of 
the adulterous king / queen. The former is also invariably depicted as meeting 
his doom, while the latter is condemned but pardoned, as simply exemplifying 
the follies expected of one who was born with a "wornan's nature." 


Also intriguing are the references to the natakitthiyas as constituents of 
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the realm. While they are located within the hierarchy of courtesans in the 
Kamasütra, they are not assimilated to that category in the Jafakas. In other 
words, while the textual traditions suggest that early Indian kingship was a 
gendered institution, they also suggest that this could be conceptualized in 
more ways than one. 


There is yet another point that we need to consider. This is that while 
making a lordly gift was open to elite men, and perhaps to elite women 
as well, sexual transactions were not conceptualized in these terms. Thus, 
while sexual exchanges could be represented as sacred or profane, they 
were virtually never visualized as noble or lordly. This is a facet that we 
need to take into consideration while we attempt to understand forms of 
patriarchy in early India. 


It is perhaps time to return to a vexed question that | had raised at 
the outset - that of the possible audience for the textual traditions that we 
are considering. What | can offer in lieu of answers are rather crude 
generalizations. It is likely that the narratives of the Jafakas, available in a 
simple, direct form, were widely disseminated and both represented and shaped 
popular perceptions. While the actual texts were preserved by literate, often 
misogynist monks, the narratives could be transmitted through other forms 
as well. 


The Mrcechakatika, on the other hand, was far more complex and closely 
structured as an audio-visual representation. As such, its enactment as well 
as its reception may have been restricted to an urban milieu, perhaps for 
the consumption of a more or less elite audience. And the Kamasutra, as 
we have seen, was perhaps even more restricted in its scope. 


Students of history are now somewhat reluctantly acknowledging that 
the textual traditions that have survived from early India do not provide us 
with a neat, directly accessible 'reflection' of reality, which can be culled 
for information. What we have instead are contending representations of social 
relations. This may not allow us to reconstruct a single, final reality, but can 
perhaps enable us to gain access to the strategies that shaped social relations 
in all their complexity. 


What we need to bear in mind then, is the co-existence of these more 
or less accessible and occasionally conflicting perspectives. Inevitably, this 
complicates our understanding of courtesans, who were implicated in both 
economic and sexual exchanges. Yet, as we have seen, they were not unique 
in this respect. Recognizing courtesans as part of complex, changing social 
networks, and as participants in contending systems of exchange might help 
us move beyond the somewhat sterile dichotomies of rich/poor, good/bad, 
that have often coloured our understanding of their existence. 
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The textual traditions that we have examined suggest that a variety of 
ways of conceptualizing the courtesanal tradition co-existed. Courtesans could 
be viewed as mercenary, but they could also represent simple notions of 
justice and fair play. They could be projected as seductive, but they could 
also be regarded as ordinary, practical women, surviving in a complex world. 
The plurality and richness of these conceptualizations may not have been 
accessible to all, but the resilience of the Jafakas can perhaps suggest that 
even the most humble men and women could both have access to and 
construct a vision of their world that was richly varied. We owe it to them 
to acknowledge this diversity as we try to understand these traditions. 


Motes and References 


1. All references of the Kamasutra are from Madhavacharya 1934. 


2. All references to the Mrcchakalika are from Kale 1988. Where verses are cited, 
mention is made of the verse number. In case of prose citations, the page number 
is mentioned. 


3. All references to the Jalakas are from Fausboll (1877-1896). 


4. The term gan/kà is occasionally used, as in the Gamani Canda Jataka (No. 257), 
but in this particular instance the woman is not represented as being particularly 
prosperous. 


5. Sakàra is represented as being similarly abusive towards Vasantasená's mother, 
who is summoned to court While the judicial officer is shown as addressing her 
as bhadre, Sakara is shown as accosting her as the buadhakultani (Act IX : 318). 
He is also represented as abusing Carudatta in identical terms as cas/e putte (Act 
VIII : 286). 


6. Vasantasenà's mother is also represented as being similarly addressed when she 
is summoned to court (Act IX : 318). 


7. Incidentally, Vasantasenà is represented as reciprocating his courtesy by using the 
same form of address for him (Act Il : 92). 
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Uttare$vara Temple, Ter: A Study 
Chetan Shanker Sall 


Ter, the ancient Tagar, of taluka and district Osmanabad, is famous for 
its antiquity and has several temples ranging in date from 4th century CE 
down to 18th century CE. Among these temples, Trivikrama, UttareSvara, 
Nilakanthe$vara and Kalesvara, are the most important and the only standing 
examples in brick of such an early date in Maharashtra. All these four temples 
display contemporary art and architectural idiom not known from other sources 
and hence occupy unique place in the development of temple architecture 
in the region of Deccan. 


Uttare$vara Temple 


This east facing Siva temple, known as Uttare$vara (Fig. 1) is extant 
with staggered square cella (2 x 2m from inside) fronted by rectangular 
antarala (1m. x 2m). The debris clearance of 1992 revealed the remains 
of a mandapa (5.80 x 5.80), Nandimandapa (2.00 x 2.50 m) and 4 small 
cells located at each cardinal direction of the mandapa. The 1998 clearance 
work done by this author showed that these four cells and Nandimandapa 
were appended later and the brick size and type of construction as also 
the quality and nature of bricks show that not much time had elapsed in 
between. This is the addition seen in the method of construction, which is 
technically similar but not homogenous with the original construction. This 
addition of four subsidiary shrines [ par/vara/ayas] made the temple paficayatana. 
This is the earliest evidence of such a kind of concept so far found in Maharashtra 
though the beginning of it may be traced in the early Brahmanical rock cut 
caves. The staggered cella is provided on the north with waterchute (nà/a 
type) emptied in a brickbuilt watertank admeasured 1 m x 0.75 m. The present 
Sivalinga seen in the cella is a later addition and the original Linga is lying 
in the campus. The wooden doorframe of the temple originally set at the 
entrance of the cella is now removed to the Site Museum of Ter where 
it is displayed in the gallery. The threshold of the temple, exposed in 1998, 
was made of stone, having much weathered elephant head each on either 
side. There was a stone slab, admeasured 1.65 x 0.30 cm set along the 
antarála wall facing mandapa. This was found on the northern side whereas 
the one on the southern side was missing but left the depression indicating 
its presence. The extant stone slab has shallow depression in the middle 
to allow the standing sculpture to balance. There were stone bases meant 
for the wooden pillars along the wall of mandapa indicating that there were 
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Fig. 1: Plan, Uttaregvara Temple, Ter 
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three pillars on each side along the axis and probably two at the entrance 
of anfaráía and two at the junction of mandapa and Nandimandapa. The 
mouldings on the extant wall of mandapa are exactly similar to that of garbhagrha 
indicating the very existence of high walls around. The spire surmounting 
the cella is much damaged but extant enough 1o give the idea of its original 
nature. The front portion is totally collapsed leaving the traces of Sukandasika 
which had pillarets on its sides. The exposed core portion gives us the idea 
of the construction of the sikhara by corbelling bricks and wooden members 
inserted in between for support. From the extant example of the KaleSvara 
temple of Ter, which is not far removed in date from the UttareSvara temple 
and carries the same architectural idiom, it shows that the Sukandsika was 
of rectilinear pent roof type but short in length with nàs; in front. 


To note, the temple was restored in and around 1929 by the erstwhile 
Nizam Government when a square brick platform was provided at the base 
covering entire original plinth from all the sides and the walls of cella were 
provided with a thin coat of fine lime. There was one more thin layer of 
fine lime below the modern layer and though it is difficult to conjecture about 
its date, it is quite likely that this innermost layer of plaster is contemporary 
with the temple structure. 


The original Sivalinga which is lying in the campus, is square at the 
base, octagonal in the middle and topped by a cylindrical portion having 
convex top. All these three parts are of equal size in height. The cylindrical 
part is marked with incised brahmasdtra. The basal square part indicates 
that the pitha for the Linga was definitely square, the feature of early phase 
of temple architecture. 


The vimana of Uttare$vara temple (Fig. 2) stands on a beautifully moulded 
adhisthana which is little more than a metre in height and composed of 
different mouldings, from bottom to top, upana, jagati, padma topped by tripatta 
kumuda intercepted by antarikas, followed by kampa, kantha decorated with 
horizontal diamonds having four-petalled flower inset and set within a rectangular 
niche flanked by plain pilasters rectangular on plan. This is topped by 
ürdhvakampa, ardhavrtavajana, kapotapalika and pattika on which stands the 
decorated jarghà. The kapotapalika is decorated with a pair of nas? placed 
at regular intervals, of which gadha portion is filled in with four-petalled flower 
and the outer line of mukhapatti is moulded with tiny projections culminating 
into a raised Sikha bifurcated at the top. 


The /arighá portion of vimana is differentiated into kama and bhadrangas 
with sa/ilantara recesses. All the recesses except the bhadra portion are filled 
in with nakulapadas abutting the pilasters from inside on which rests the 
makara torana. Here the arch or torana is spewed between the open jaws 
of a face to face pair of crocodiles sitting on the top of pilasters. As such 
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Fig. 2 : UttareSvara Temple, Ter, West-side Elevation 
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makara is an ancient motif and makara torana has also considerably wider 
history in India. Each recess is flanked by pilasters. All the pilasters as also 
the nakulapadas are identical with each other. The pilaster has plain square 
shaft with rectangular ma/asthana, lasuna, tat ghata, kantha, pali virkanta 
and rectangular brackets with undersides rounded. On the top of it is the 
plain uttara portion in the joist end pattern and horizontal plain band right 
below the cornice. A very peculiar feature seen here is the prancing s/mha 
vya/as, each set on the corner of prastara. The last one fell down at around 
1990 and now the proof remains only in the form of photographs available 
with the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums of State of Maharashtra, 


The superstructure is square on plan, three storeyed, with $a/a hara resting 
on the pillars and decorated with nàs; in pair filled in with eight-petalled 
flower and the outline of the mukhapatti is decorated with tiny projections 
as described above in the case of plinth mouldings. The superstructure is 
topped by Kufasikhara over square griva having pillarets resting over ved. 
The whole portion rests over a storey having Karpaküfas. There is no vyalamala 
but a prancing vyd/a on each corner of first and second storey. There is 
no decoration on the superstructure or sikhara portion. This feature takes 
ihe temple much earlier than the much developed Karnata Dravida temples 
of Karnataka. (Fig. 2). 


The wooden doorframe which is now in the Site Museum of Ter and 
is the only example of wood in Maharashtra of such an early date, is of 
paficasakha type, which in later period, i. e. so called late Calukya-Yadava 
period, described as Nandini type. The outermost śākhā is decorated with 
valli next comes vyalasakha, then yugmasakha, plain stambhasakha and 
the innermost is decorated with ratnasakha. The prastara portion composed 
of 6 components, from down to upward, is the extension of all the five sakhas 
carried upward below which is the kapota with Karpaküfas resting on plain 
stambhasakha and a sa/a in the centre. The roof of the sa/@ is decorated 
with netranásikà having eight-petalled flower inside. This feature is noticed 
in the earliest Brahmanical cave of JogeSvari, cave no. 21 (Rames$vara) of 
Ellora and later on at Badami cave no. 3. Then comes the lintel having several 
figures of deities. Beginning from left are the four male figures, the corner 
one is standing followed by musicians, then Lakull$a in padmasana flanked 
by two attendants, Brahma and the central figure is of Maheśa or Trimürti. 
The Trimürti figure has vertical third eye on forehead. On the right side of 
the Trimürti is a male figure in /a//fasana, probably a royal personnel, a figure 
of LakuliSa flanked by female attendants and the devotee, leaning and facing 
the scheme and hands in obeisance - namaskara mudra. There is a female 
figure extant with bust each at the base of the doorjamb. 
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Discussion 


The antiquarian remains including brick and stone temples of Ter were 
reported by Cousens in his report of 1902-03.' While discussing the brick 
temples, Cousens has placed the "Buddhist Caitya" (present Trivikrama Temple) 
in 4th century CE, or ‘even older’ and its mangapa as an addition, not so 
very far removed in point of time from the building of the Caitya. 


Later on Dr. A. V. Naik studied the Ter brick temples for his doctoral 
thesis, part of which is published in the Volume IX, nos. 7-12 of New Indian 
Antiquary? Taking into consideration the observations made by Cousens in 
his report of 1902-03, Naik opines that Ter Caitya, as compared to Chezrala, 
is of very early date. While dating the temple of UttareSvara, Naik has considered 
the brick size and says that the size of the bricks and the exterior decoration 
of the UttareSvara indicate their nearness in point of time, to the Buddhist 
Caitya and we may not be far from right in placing these temples (UttareS$vara 
and Kalesvara) in the latter half of the 6th century CE (p. 193). Naik ascribed 
the construction of these temples to Kalacuris. 


Cousens and Naik are right in observing and quite logical in arguing 
the date of Ter brick temples in the light of contemporary available evidence. 


The recent study carried out by this author during the project of Conservation 
of the Earthquake Affected Monuments of Latur and Osmanabad districts of 
Maharashtra (1994-1998)* revealed certain new features hitherto buried 
under the debris. These revelations have helped us to decide on firmer ground 
several important factors including the original dedication and date of Trivikrama 
Temple, the date of additions made to the Trivikrama temple and date of 
Uttare$vara temple. 


The brick size of the temples under consideration is a decisive factor, 
as Naik has also considered. The bricks used for cella, the pitha, the mandapa 
of Trivikrama temple and for the construction of Uttare$vara temple, show 
difference not only in size but also in the technical aspects. The bricks used 
for cella of Trivikrama temple are of two different sizes, viz. larger is admeasured 
53 to 48 x 27 to 21 x 8 to 6 cm. and smaller are of 38 to 35 x 19 
to 17 x 7 to 5 cm. Similar admixture is also observed in the construction 
of an oval shaped temple of Mulchera of district Chandrapur.* The bricks 
larger in size follow the earlier tradition i. e. of early historical or Satavahana 
period of which evidence has come from Ter itself. The larger bricks from 
cella are comparatively smaller than those found in the Satavahana period, 
slightly orange in colour as against the bricks of Satavahana period, made 
of well levigated clay and sufficiently fired. The bricks of smaller size are 
also slightly orange in colour and of good quality. The bricks used in the 
construction of pitha and appended mandapa are more orange in colour, 
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measured 38 to 35 x 19 to 17 x 7 to 5 cm; of single size; medium 
coarse in fabric, sometime sandy material is found in the greyish black core 
and insufficiently fired. When these bricks were manufactured fine clay was 
unevenly sprinkled over it when wet. This was done probably to give finished 
look. The sides and corners are much sharper than the bricks of earlier 
period. In the case of pitha few of the bricks are found with 40 cm length. 
The bricks having shapes other than usual shape (i.e. rectangular) were moulded 
as per the requirement. 


The temple plan is the next important aspect. The planning of Trivikrama 
temple with its cella, with appended mangapa and of UttareSvara temple shows 
the experimental stage of which several examples have been unearthed 
especially from Vidarbha region and at Ramtek we have standing examples. 
In this stage we have oval and rectangular plans. Except Ramtek all the 
examples are in brick. The marked feature of this experimental stage is the 
appearance of bhadra, though in incipient stage. In this process the plain-straight 
wall is broken for two reasons - to accommodate the sculpture/s or sculptured 
panel and to enhance the beauty of the structure. We know that these panels 
in stone were created to 'narrate' the Puranic story. So these were hoardings 
created at the time when Brahmanism was being pushed against the waning 
Buddhism. Such kind of attempt is seen even in the case of oval temple 
plan exposed in the excavations at Washim. At Ramtek small bhadras were 
provided to Kevala, a Narasimha temple. This temple, on the basis of inscription, 
which refers to Prabhavali Gupta, is dated to c. 420 CE. In the case of 
appended mandapa of Trivikrama temple there are platforms each on east, 
north and south sides. The basal mouldings of plinth run on the base of 
platforms but walls are straight. The northern and southern platforms have 
considerably wide slit running along the wall meant to accommodate the 
sculptures or sculptural panel and therefore, the pillars in pair on the wall 
are placed not at regular intervals but along the side leaving the central 
place empty to accommodate the sculptures fixed in the slit supported by 
the wall. These platforms are nothing but the bhadra projections, not yet 
merged with the walls on plan. The true merging of the bhadra projections 
is seen in the temple of Uttare$vara where the plan has become staggered. 
But in this case also the bhadras are not projecting much out of the wall. 
The in-between stage is seen at Lal Deul locality of Washim where the rectangular 
cella was provided with two projections placed oblique to each other, projecting 
outward at the back wall as also the side walls. Temple belongs to mid 
5th century CE.® 


The plinth mouldings of cella, pifha and appended mangapa of Trivikrama 
temple and of Uttare$vara temple show development (Fig. 3). The plinth of 
cella of Trivikrama temple is simple, consists of plain vedibandha and a patti 
on top. In between there is a gap in which we see the lower end of pilasters 
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giving the appearance of miniature railing. The pitha which is also an addition 
and contemporary to appended mangapa is made of bricks. It rises to the 
height of original waterchute (nà/a variety) which runs through the thick wall 
of cella and decants in the abutting water tank. The pitha is decorated with 
simple plain recessed mouldings, has Ksudrapadma and vrttakumuda in 
between, upana at the base and mahapafti on the top. The plinth of mandapa 
is also decorated with mouldings in the same way but with some modifications. 
Here appears the (ripattakumuda below which there are, from bottom upward, 
upana, jagafi and recessed mouldings in the same fashion as in the case 
of pitha. Over the tripatiakumuda there comes a kampa topped by patti 
with a gap inbetween in which are seen the lower ends of pilasters. The 
plinth of Uttaresvara is a step further and much ornamented innovation appears. 
Here the elevation is broken into bhadras and karnas. The mouldings from 
bottom upward begin with upana, jagati, padma, kampa, tripattakumuda, kantha, 
ardhavrttavajana and kapotapalika topped by a patti. 


We have three types of elevations located in one area and placed close 
in point of time. In the case of Trivikrama cella, it is a plain jangha with 
18 identical pilasters placed at regular intervals. These are tall, with plain 
tapering shaft over which runs a patfi-band and a kapota with steep slope. 
From the top of this begins the vaulted roof of which the lower portion is 
decorated with boxlike decoration. The wall of mandapa of Trivikrama temple 
is different in the placement of pilasters, a step ahead, in elevational enhancement. 
Here there are 6 pilasters on three sides and 2 pilasters on each backside 
i. e. western side of the mandapa, which project out at the junction of cella 
and mandapa. On each of the three walls, a pilaster is placed at the corner 
and two pairs of pilasters placed nearer to the end pilaster instead of at 
regular interval, leaving a place in the centre for sculptures as already described. 
A bandha runs on the top of pilasters and over which begins the varand/ka. 
The varandikà is composed of double kapota intervened by plain kantha 
type arrangement of mouldings. Both the kapofas have gentle slope. The 
composition of varandika reminds us of the one on the porch of cave no. 
19 and the depiction in the paintings of cave no. 1, both of Ajanta. 


The elevation of Uttaresvara temple is already described. The placement 
of pilasters in pairs has already begun. Here we have naku/lapadas, in addition, 
abutting the pilasters of bhadras, on which rest the makaras issuing forana 
from mouth. This foliated makara torana is of early type and appears for 
the first time. 


The pilasters (Fig. 4) from all the three cases show interesting development. 
The 18 identical pilasters of cella of Trivikrama are simple. It has tapering 
plain shaft, the feature of early period. It has /asuna at upper end and three 
thin mouldings, the central with rounded edges sandwiched between kani 
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Fig. 4 : Pilaster types 
1-Cella, 2-3-mandapa Trivikrama, 4-Cella, UttareSvara Temple 
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mouldings. This is topped by the ghaía, squat with bulging body and simple 
potika at upper end. Next in order of development are the pilasters of mandapa, 
22 in number, exhibiting two varieties. In both the varieties the shaft is straight 
topped by ma/asthana bereft of decoration over which sits the /asuna. In 
one case (No. 2 of Fig. 4) there are three thin mouldings similar to that 
described in the case of cella, whereas in the case of No. 3 (Fig. 4) there 
appears a fati, the most important aspect in the development of pillar. Over 
the tati there is a neck-like projection on which sits the stylised cushion 
with thick central band projecting out. In the case of No. 2 there is a cushion 
with simple central band and this is topped by ghafa in both the cases. 
The ghata of No. 2 is simple with thin phalaka on it. The ghala is squat. 
and with bulging body whereas in the case of No. 3 (Fig. 4) the ghata 
is little vertical and is a precursor of mandi in shape, with drooping ends 
and topped by a phalaka. The polikas in both the cases are simple and 
plain. The pilasters of Uttare$vara are almost similar to that of No. 3 of mandapa. 
It has a straight, slender and plain shaft having má/asthana at its upper end, 
topped by a straight /asuna having rounded top (a modified version of /asuna) 
and a ati, the element already present on mangapa of Trivikrama temple. 
It is topped by ghafa and mandi, thin phalaka over which comes the potika 
similar to that of the pilasters of mandapa. 


There is a paucity of sculptures. In the temple of Trivikrama the figure 
of Trivikrama is extant with his left leg firmly placed on the ground and 
a panel of three figures attached to it. Lower end of beaded mālā is seen 
coming down over the upper part of panel. This sculptured panel was exposed 
during the clearance work. This has three figures. The one on the left and 
kneeling at the foot of Trivikrama looking up pathetically is of King Bali. Standing 
next to him is Guru Sukracarya, looking up, with a hand raised to the eye 
level to cover partially from the glare of giant Visnu. Sukracarya is shown 
with mrgajina and a casaka lying at his feet. The third figure, standing in 
dvibhanga and hands in obeisance is the figure of Queen of King Bali. The 
panel is exactly in the tradition of narrative sculptures. The sculptures are 
beautifully carved in round, well proportioned with supple and smooth body, 
carved with imagination and the sculptor is successful in narrating whole 
story of Vamanavatara and form of Trivikrama just with 3 figures. 


Another group of workmanship is seen from a wooden doorway already 
described. There is a figure of LakuliSa in the centre. The sculptures cut 
in wood are slightly thinner in proportion when compared with the figures 
of Trivikrama panel. Slight elongation in mukuia and in the supple, smooth 
body indicates that these are slightly later in date than the sculptured panel 
of Trivikrama. The doorway has become more elaborate i. e. paricaratha, 
and bears yugma figures which are very much similar in execution to those 
of prastara figures. Elephant heads appear in threshold. There is a female 
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figure, extant with bust, at the base of doorjambs as per the contemporary 
tradition. This can be identified with Ganga or Yamuna. 


Date 


We have discussed all the features of UttareSvara temple and have compared 
with existing examples. This background would show that the Uttaresvara 
temple is still in the experimental stage sharing certain features with the mandapa 
of Trivikrama temple,and excavated temple remains of Washim. All the examples 
show the stage of experimenting, finding out a proper form with the introduction 
of several new elements, which have become the essential parts for later 
period temples. Presence of Lakulisa is important. The female figures on the 
doorway remind us of the figures of Ramesvara cave of Ellora. The physical 
features, coiffure and lower garment in both the cases are very much similar. 
Also the prastara portion of the temple is similar to the prastara of many 
of the early Brahmanical rock cut caves. 


Considering all these factors, we may date this temple to the period around 
c. 525 CE, but not later. 


* | am greatly indebted to Dr. A. P. Jamkhedkar, the then Director of 
Archaeology and Museums (Maharashtra) who entrusted me the work of 
Conservation of Earthquake Affected Monuments and in particular the 
conservation of brick temples of Ter. | am also thankful to Dr. K. D. Kawadkar, 
his successor, who showed full confidence in me and allowed me to continue 
the work. 
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5. Further degradation in the quality of bricks is observed at Harine and Parinche, 
villages of Dist. Pune. At Parinche the ancient structure was ploughed off whereas 
the structure of Harine is extant with plinth of smaller dimensions, viz. 5.55 mt. 
north south and 7.50 mt east west exposed by the author in 1985. It consists 
of a cella and a porch. The structure was dedicated to Siva. The plinth mouldings 
include simple recessed and projected mouldings above the upana and jagati 
topped by /rpattakumuda and a thin patti. The brick size here is 40 to 37 x 
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19 to 15 x 7 to 5 cm. Technically the bricks are poorer in quality as compared 
to 'Vakataka bricks' and surface is reddish-blackish in colour, coarse in fabric. 
The village of Harine as also the village Parinche are referred to in the copper 
plate found at Jejuri of dist. Pune, located close to these villages and issued by 
Western Calukyan King Vinayáditya during his 9th regnal year. The plate gives 
ihe date as Sake 609 (CE 687). The lemple remains can be dated to mid 7th 
century on the basis of structural style and brick size as also the quality etc. 
The dozens of brick structures excavated in the region of Maharashtra by this 
author do show the type of bricks used in different periods and we are now 
in a state of understanding to date a structure, but not precisely, on the basis 
of the brick types. 


6. This temple plan (Washim - Lal Deul locality) was built of bricks of the size and 
quality comparable to the bricks of Vakataka period. The temple slands on a high 
plinth. The cella had two rectangular projections at the back wall placed obliquely 
projecting outward and each projection on either side. These projections were definitely 
meant for accommodating the sculptures. Similar example, contemporary in dale 
comes from Mandhal where a rectangular temple plan was exposed near Varhadi 
talav. Here the side walls of cella had Shahabad stone slab inserted in the brick 
wall at eye level to place a sculpture. Here in this case the portion does not 
project. The existence of side projections is also noliced in the case of oval-shaped 
plan. 


Gifts for Warding Off Evils: 
Some Illustrations from Peshwa Perlod 
Varsha S. Shirgacnkar 


The Peshwa rule is periodised from the mid-eighteenth century to 1818. 
Little before his death King Shahu of Satara had issued a sanad (an order) 
in the name of his Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao in 1749, giving him administrative 
powers of the Maratha kingdom. Also known as Nanasaheb, the Peshwa 
diplomatically shifted his administrative centre from Satara to Poona, soon 
after Shahu’s death to avoid the administrative turmoil. Since then Poona became 
not only the administrative centre but also the stronghold of the socio-cultural 
activity. 


The Peshwas were Chitpavan Brahmins of Konkan. The rule of Peshwas 
symbolizes the reinstating of Brahmanical religion. Being Chitpavan Brahmins 
from Konkan themselves, the Peshwas were staunch followers of Brahmana 
dharma. The historical records like Peshwa Daftar and the Diaries of the 
Peshwas provide us lot of information about the elaborate rituals, modes of 
worship, the gifts given etc. The religious occasions did not remain phenomena 
of simple celebrations but of enormous festivities. The enhanced festivities 
may be attributed also to the political expansions of the Peshwas in north 
India and Karnatak. The campaigns of the Peshwas generated some additional 
resources generating abundance. This abundance also got reflected in the 
celebration of the festivals. The festivals like Dasara, Holi came to be celebrated 
with pomp. The festival of Holi in Maharashtra had the addition of 
Rangapanchami during the same period. 


The Peshwas and their family members strictly adhered to the 
Dharmasastras. The prominent religious texts at that time were Dharmasindhu 
and Nirnayasindhu. The authorship of Mrnayasindhu is ascribed to 
Kamalakarabhatta. Kashinath Upadhyaya or Baba Padhye was the author of 
Dharmasindhu. He hailed from Sangameshwar in Ratnagiri district. The modes 
of worship and the offerings prescribed in these texts bear a close similarity 
to those mentioned in the contemporary historical records. These throw light 
upon the beliefs and customs of the people. Various rituals for warding off 
the evil effect of the demons are also mentioned in the historical documents. 
This was because the idea that a disease was caused by black magic or 
the evil was common practically in all the medievel Indian societies. The rituals 
had to include gifts on account of the belief that the gifts would propitiate 
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the evil or would be the means to ward off the danger. Such offerings used 
lo be given at the instance of diseases, supposed ghosts and also eclipses 
among others. 


Till very recently the disease of small pox was always associated with 
a goddess. People used to give away daànas or gifts so that the patient 
in their house would be cured fast. The document dated 20" December 
1749 shows that young Madhavrao and Vishwasrao were suffering from 
small pox. Their age was four and seven years respectively. Hence, two gold 
images of the goddess of small pox totally weighing two and half /o/as were 
given as gifts.! There is also another document about the members of the 
Peshwa family being contracted by small pox. This is dated 11" October 
1741 and it shows that the effect of small pox was very grave on Raghunathrao, 
Janardanpant and Sadashivrao Bhau.? Various deities were propitiated. There 
is also the mention of a pir (a Muslim mendicant) who was propitiated. Elaborate 
dànas were given after the safe recovery of the patients. Sometimes the 
dànas indicate as to which part of the body was the most affected one. 
In this document there is a mention of two eyes given as gifts. These appear 
lo be the tokens of gold of the shape of eye. The document says that the 
eyes of Sadashivrao Bhau were getting affected because of small pox. Hence, 
the goddess was promised two gold eyes in case of safe recovery of the 
eyes of the patient. Apart from the gifts of gold eyes there is also a mention 
of paduka or the pair of feet. The material of paduka that was given as 
gift is not mentioned. But as per the convention prevalent till this date they 
may be of gold or silver. The document mentions a cradle of gold assured 
to the goddess after the recovery of Sadashivrao Bhau from small pox. The 
weight of this cradle was twenty-four fo/as. 


The goddess of small pox in India has been generally called Sitaladevi. 
Even in the Puranas she is said to be the chief goddess that causes small 
pox, chicken pox etc. The devotees might worship her all days of the week 
but Sunday was considered to be more auspicious. Skanda Purana had stated 
that the offering of the pounded whole masura beans (a type of beans) 
to the goddess would save the patient from suffering, especially if he was 
a small child.? Sitalà is also one of the seven sisters and is usually considered 
to be their representative. In Bengal she is portrayed as a naked woman 
painted red and mounted on an ass with a bundle of broomsticks in one 
hand with which she sweeps the disease. There is also an earthen pot under 
her left arm and a winnowing fan upon her head.* The statue of this goddess 
is either kept in the temple or as per the practice of some places she figures 
as one of the seven balls of clay placed in a row under the shade outside 
the village. The relatives, especially mother, of the patients suffering from small 
pox, chicken pox or measles make offerings to the goddesses. In some parts 
of India some objects are offered to them along with the sweetmeats and 
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flowers. The mode of offerings during Peshwa period as discussed above 
bears a close resemblance to the one found in other parts of India too. 
In Central Provinces when a child gets well after the disease, a cradle is 
offered to Sitalàdevi. In case the disease catches the eyes of a child the 
mother of the child offers a pair of silver eyes to the goddess to save them. 
This again is the same as the silver tokens of the eyes. A cradle in the 
dana may be considered as representative of a child. Hence, giving away 
a small model of cradle symbolizes the mother's wish to release the child 
from the evil eyes. 


In December 1746, Gopikabai was suffering from eyesore. Hence the 
deity was assured of the gift of eyes. The fulfilment of the vow after the 
cure comprised of eye tokens of gold of less than half a fo/a and of two 
small cradles. The cradles were of one and half fo/as and of one fo/a respectively. 
This ritual was conducted in the Ganapati temple at Ranjangaon." 


The practice of religious tokens or tokens given as gifts was found in 
many communities of the Hindus. The tokens contained the picture of the 
deity. Some tokens were of the nature of bracteates. These had invocative 
designs? Some of them used to be given away as gifts to get rid of a 
disease. These included various invocative tokens having the designs of a 
pair of feet, ear, nose, pair of palms etc. These used to be given away to 
eliminate the pain in the respective part of the body. This practice is followed 
even now. 


The phenomenon of eclipse was considered to be polluting the atmosphere. 
As per the superstition prevailing since the epic period, the demons Rahu 
and Ketu swallowed the Sun and the Moon causing eclipse. The myth of 
Rahu-Ketu forms a part of the bigger myth of Samudramanthana (Churning 
of Milky Ocean). As per this myth when Dhanvantari appeared on the surface 
of the Milky Ocean with a vessel of nectar in hand, the asuras or the demons 
forcefully demanding it grabbed it, the consumption of which would make 
them immortal. Their immortality would be dangerous to the suras or the 
gods. Hence Lord Visnu took the form of Mohini, a beautiful woman, to seduce 
the demons and to take back the vessel of nectar from them. After taking 
back nectar from the demons the gods were distributing it among themselves. 
But Rahu was sitting among the gods in disguise. Just when nectar barely 
reached his throat, the sun and the moon detected him and pointed him 
out to Visnu who used his Sudarsana cakra and severed the head of Rahu 
from his body. But since the nectar had entered Ràhu's head it became 
immortal. To take revenge on the sun and the moon Ràhu swallows them 
time and again, thus causing the eclipse.? This myth slightly changed during 
the Puranas. The body of Ràhu, according to the Puranas fell on the earth 
but ihe head remains immortal. Padma Purana terms the fallen trunk of Rahu 
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as Ketu thus showing the inseparable connection between Ràhu and Ketu.'? 
The phenomenon of eclipse was understood in all the ancient societies as 
the encroachment of either the beasts or the demons on the sun and the 
moon respectively. Mythological accounts of various countries reflect upon 
this. Like the Hindus, some communities observed fast and offered prayers 
and gifts on the occasion of eclipse. The Ceylonese, for example, observed 
fast during an eclipse. The Todas also believed in observing fast. To the 
Tahitians, the lunar eclipse was caused by some evil spirit which would destroy 
the moon. In order to dispel its impact the Tahitians took resort at the temple 
and offered prayers, so that the moon would be released from the clutches 
of the evil. There was also a belief that the celestial authority offended a 
god and hence in anger the god decided to swallow the sun and the moon 
time and again. It was therefore the duty of the people on the earth to offer 
presents to him to rescue the sun and the moon.'' 


The myth of Rahu and Ketu was carried forward in the later years. The 
instance of the solar eclipse in texts like A/rnayasindhu or the historical 
documents of the Peshwa period was described as the event of Rahu swallowing 
the sun. People were instructed as to what they should do from ihe time 
since when Ràhu swallowed the sun till he released him.'? Various danas 
during the eclipse were advocated to reduce its supposed adverse effect 
on life while some of them were given soon after the sun was totally visible. "°? 
Giving the danas on this occasion was supposed to be very blissful. Gift 
of cows was advocated right from ancient times. One document of the Peshwa 
times shows that a solar eclipse fell on the 13” April 1763. Raghunathrao, 
the brother of Nanasaheb Peshwa sent instructions to one Vyankataramashastri 
about the gifts to be given at that time. As per this, well-bred Brahmins were 
to be invited and Rs. 100/- should be offered to them as daksinà. Again, 
one more Brahmin was to be inviled specially, who should be asked to take 
several baths during the span of the solar eclipse and later should be paid 
Rs. 50/-. These baths had to be accompanied by the chanting of the mantras. 
Among other Vedic mantras, gayatri mantra has been specially recommended 
till this date.'^ Taking baths again and again symbolizes warding off the evil 
effect: thus each bath would reduce this effect and release the sun part 
by part. A Brahmin here becomes a representative of the Peshwa household. 
Thus he would take baths on behalf of the family members of the Peshwa 
household. Various sastras had enjoined baths in the waters of wells, lakes, 
rivers etc. during the eclipse.'® This as per the sastras would minimize the 
evil spell of Rahu. Practically every religious text of the Hindus had recommended 
bath during an eclipse. Hemadri recommended bath at the beginning and 
end of the eclipse. He also gave a list of the rivers taking bath in whose 
water was having the effect of cleansing the evil effect of the eclipse. '? 


The same document also advocates that hundred cows were to be given 
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as gifts. For buying hundred cows Raghunathrao had granted Rs. 4000/- 
to Vyankataramashastri. Raghunathrao advises him to buy the cows as far 
as possible. If totally hundred cows were not obtained the remaining amount 
would be given as a gift to the Brahmins. The price of a cow at that time 
as mentioned in ihe document was Rs. 40/-.'” The gift of cow was considered 
to be blissful even in Manusmrti. The Puranas considered the gift of a milch 
cow to be blissful. The cow to be gifted should have her horns covered 
with gold and hoofs with silver. The donor of such a cow is said to obtain 
heavenly abode for the years equal to the hair on the body of the cow.'? 
An eclipse is associated with the gift of sesame. The historical records do 
mention //apatra or a pot full of sesame as the gift. In the year 1787 when 
there was an eclipse this dana was mentioned among the various other danas 
like godana, moharas (gold coins).'? The association of sesame or the sesame 
oil with the eclipse is prevalent till this day. In some groups of people of 
Rajasthan, the people of high-caste observe a particular practice. A flat copper 
pot is filled with sesame oil. Each family member is made to see the reflection 
of the face in it. Then the oil is given away to a lower Brahmin. The gift 
of sesame is also recommended in various Puranas. Matsya Purana mentions 
a tiladhenu (cow of sesame) where it is stated that a person who donates 
a tiladhenu gets the virtue of giving away the whole earth with its seas 
and forests.2° Karma Purana states that the dana of sesame along with 
gold, honey and clarified butter given to a Brahmin makes a person cross 
all the calamities. This gift should be given at the change of the solar course, 
on the day of the solstice, at the eclipse of the sun and the moon and 
on the Sankranti day.?' 


The custom of weighing a person against the gifls in an eclipse also 
is seen in Peshwa period. This used to be called tulādāna. A document 
of 21*' May 1788 shows that Govind Krishna Godbole, an officer of Anandibai, 
the wife of Raghunathrao sent an order from Kopargaon to his subordinates 
to arrange for tu/Jadana of Anandibai.?? The document states that very soon 
the great solar eclipse was approaching and hence Anandibai had specially 
instructed the officer about her tulā. We are not sure whether this great 
eclipse was the total solar eclipse. 7u/adana or Tulapurusa dana has been 
mentioned in Puranas. Usually the people of the royal household carried it 
out and gave away either gold, jewels or other valuables equal to one's 
weight?? This being a very rich offering could be obviously affordable only 
to the royal household. 7u/apurusa dana was considered to be the highest 
gift. On this background it becomes clear as to how much amount came 
lo be spent in the name of religion time and again during the Peshwa period. 


Sometimes there is a mention of the dana of serpent. A historical document 
of the year 1788 states that on the occasion of lunar eclipse in this year 
a serpent of gold was given as a gift?^ The religious text Nirnayasindhu 
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enjoins that at the time of lunar eclipse a silver token having the disc of 
moon on it be given as a gift along with a serpent of gold?5 The weight 
of this serpent is given as pala, half pala or quarter pala. The association 
of serpent with an eclipse has a mythological connection. Rahu, the demon, 
was said to be having the form of serpent. As per another mythological account 
another demon, Vrtra, in a serpent form had usurped the waters of the earth. 
Indra smashed him and released ihe waters. Making the offering of a serpent 
on the occasion of the eclipse thus symbolizes release of the evil effect 
of the demon on the earth. 


The foregoing account of some of the danas shows that in the society 
where superstitions prevailed, they acted as medicines. In the actual structure 
of the medical scenario any abnormality of the human body after its detection 
would incorporate the processes like diagnosis and the treatment of the patients. 
But when the proper scientific investigations and the reasoning thereby were 
absent, everything was ascribed to God. Since the very idea regarding the 
disease was that it occurred on account of the wrath of a deity or befalling 
of some evil, people found it necessary to give gifts to either reduce it or 
totally wipe it out. When the society was ridden in the structure of orthodoxy 
danas possibly were the only solutions. It also indicates that the structure 
of orthodoxy in practically all societies hardly underwent a change. On the 
one hand even though the scientific progress was carried on since the medieval 
limes, the social response to the science of medicine was very bleak. 
Consequently, the age-old beliefs continued to hold ground. Giving away of 
gifts has been considered as blissful in practically all the social groups. Again 
this action of the people would offer them mental satisfaction. This feeling 
would be necessary for the healing of the patients especially in the state 
of anxiety. It is therefore that the tradition of giving gifts has continued even 
in the present times.’ 
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A Unique Siva Temple of the Kalacuris at Baghedi 
Amrendra K. Singh 


As one crosses the Sohagi escarpment of the Kaimur Vindhyas, the hamlet 
of Baghedi, situated on the right bank of the river Tons at a distance of 
80 km. from Rewa, starts peeping. It is 40 km. away from Allahabad on 
national highway No. 27. The tiny village of Baghedi of usual hustling and 
bustling is mainly inhabited by the farmers of small land-holdings. Nearly 
centre of the village occupies ruins of a dilapidated Siva temple, recently 
discovered by us (Plates Xl A & B). It lies in Teonthar tehsil of Rewa distt,, 
which has been a meeting ground of different religions and cultures. It is 
almost a landlocked country bordering with the Gangetic plains of Uttar Pradesh 
on one hand and the plateau of Baghelakhanda in Madhya Pradesh on the 
other. The richness of the region is well expressed through the monuments 
and artefacts yielded after a prolonged exploration conducted by us and lasting 
nearly two decades. The picturesque panorama of the archaeological remains 
dotting the horizon produces a soothing effect in the eyes of art lovers and 
critics alike. In the vicinity of the Siva temple of Baghedi has been explored 
the Saivite monastic complex of Chunari,! Buddhist stüpa complex of Deour 
Kothar (Varma, R. K. 1990)? Devi temple of Deour Kothar (Singh, A. K. 
1999-2000)? Buddhist stüpa remains of Itahava and megalithic burials of 
Patharauda in Mauganj tehsil of Rewa. Also Chauraghat and Dhakhara are 
the two new sites of Kalacuri temples discovered recently.® 


Geomorphological profile 


Less than 8 km. south to Baghedi lies the Saivite monastic complex 
of Chunari (24° 55' N latitude and 81° 40' E longitude. Survey of India 
map, 63 H) perched high over the nearby hillock in secluded environs. The 
complex houses a big platform (jagat/) of a temple in ruins. A makeshift 
one room temple stands over the /agat7. The dvàra to the temple is adorned 
with two mutilated images, one on each side. South to the temple is a big 
monastery (matha) consisting of a pillared portico entering into a big hall 
and three identical rooms. Adjacent to it is a sprawling pond filled with rain 
water. The whole site bears a deserted look as the architectural and sculptural 
fragments are scattered all around. After the monastery at Chandrehe (Sidhi) 
on the banks of the mighty river Son (Cunningham, A.)9, the monastery at 
Chunari is the only surviving monastery of the Kalacuris. 


Nearly 3 km south-east to Chunari is the Buddhist stüpa complex of 
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Deour Kothar, sprawling in picturesque lush green surroundings. The complex 
houses monasteries, over fifty big and small stüpas and rock shelters. Some 
of the rock shelters are with paintings also. Archaeological Survey of India 
has undertaken the excavation at Stüpa No. 1 in the session 1999-2000 
(Mishra, P. K. 2000)". Excavations have revealed a number of inscriptions, 
railings (vedika) of stone and other artefacts of immense importance. The 
stüpas were erected in 37-2"4 cent. BCE during the Maurya-Sunga phase. 
The excavation is still on and a full picture will emerge only after its completion. 
The Bharhut stüpa of Sunga period is about 100 km. from here. The ancient 
trade route also passes through the region. 


Approximately 3 km. south to Deour Kothar stupa complex has been 
discovered the Devi temple of Deour Kothar (CE 800-900), erected by the 
Kalacuris. Though the temple is unpretentious and small in dimension, the 
artisans excelled in delineation of its phamsana $ikhara, a peculiar feature 
not common in the temples of the region. 


Six km. west to Chunari has been explored one more Buddhist stupa 
site at ltahava near Paira village on the right bank of the river Tamas. The 
exact nature of the site, however, could be ascertained only after its excavation. 
In the same region, megalithic burials have also been found at Patharauda 
village of Mauganj tehsil (Rewa). Though only cist and cairn type of burials 
are common, menhir are lesser in number. 


The region provides subsistence to a host of fauna and flora as well. 
The wild life includes Bear {Melursus ursinus), Sambhar (Cervus unicolor), 
White tiger (Felis panthera), Jackal (Canis aureus), Fox ( Vulpus benghalensis) 
etc. Whereas the flora includes Saal (Shorea robusta), Tendu (Diospyros 
melanoxylon), Mahua (Madhuca /atifolia), Ber (Zizyphus mauritiana), Jamun 
(Syzygium cumini), etc. In such a backdrop the Siva temple of Baghedi came 
into existence. 


The Baghedi temple 


As of now the temple of Baghedi stands in ruin. Except the veaibandha 
and the partly preserved garbhagrha, the entire surrounding of the temple 
bears a ghostly look, as if it be a heap of dressed and undressed, big and 
small blocks of stone (Plates XI A & B). Even so the debris itself speaks 
of the magnificence of the monument chiselled out of stone. The temple faces 
east. In elevation the temple consists of the vea;bandha and /arigha only. 
The vedibandha comprises of the usual mouldings of Ahura, kumbha, kalasa 
and Kapotapàáli In between the kalaśa and Kapolapà/ is antarpatia. There 
are three pilastered niches on the vearbandha, one in the centre and two 
flanking the central niche. They are provided with the diamond motifs, surmounted 
by the small pediments (Plate XII-A). The exterior of the /anghà seems to 
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A Baghedi, Siva temple, general view, c. CE 1000. 


B Baghedi, Siva temple, back view. 
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be peeled off and the anterior is quite plain, devoid of any ornamentation. 
The entrance to the garbhagrha is intact. One very striking feature of the 
garbhagrha, not known elsewhere in the region is like the Patale$vara temple 
(Amarkantaka). Floor of the sanctum-sanctorum at Baghedi too is lowered 
deep, reaching where is made possible through the provision of steps leading 
downwards. As the evolution of temple architecture in the region is concerned, 
lowered floor level of the sanctum-sanctorum at Baghedi provides it a 
distinguished place amidst the temples reported so far. Nothing concrete, 
however, could be said about the sanctum-sanctorum at Baghedi since it 
is full of debris. The vétana (ceiling) too is lost. On the right wall of the 
antarála is carved out, though probably of later period, a small one line 
inscription of few words which could not be deciphered because of its mutilation. 


In the nearby pool of debris are lying the lintel (uttarāñga) and door 
jambs (dvara śākhā) of the dvāra of the garbhagrha (Pl. XIII). The /a/atabimba 
harbours an image of the seated Siva in a pilastered niche. He holds a trident 
in right and kKhatvanga in left hand. The lateral pilastered niches of the architrave 
are provided with an image of two armed Visnu holding cakra and mace 
and Brahma with kamandalu. The navagraha panel is carved out as usual, 
with Rahu and Ketu depicted adjacent to Visnu, while below is shown a 
long panel of the arabesque work. 


The dvara sakhas (2.00 m x 0.72 m) are of paficasakha type (PI. XII-B). 
The inner and outer sakhas are the patrasakhas while rest are the rUpasakhas 
carved in the pilastered niches. But as the figures are quite mutilated ones, 
their identification is not possible. The river goddesses Gariga and Yamuna 
with their respective mounts are standing in ¢ribhariga posture (Pls. XIV - 
A & B). The canopy over them as well as the retinue too is highly impressive. 


Fragmented architectural pieces, perforated diamonds, 4ma/akas, 
amalasarika and cruciform pillars are found scattered here and there. That 
the vifána was decorated with dentils is evident with a solitary fragment retrieved 
from here. A broken image of Gane$a is lying in the debris. The seated 
god is pot-bellied and four-armed whose attributes are unidentifiable. He bears 
an armlet and /ara. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


In want of any epigraphic evidence it becomes arduous to ascertain as 
to whom the temple was dedicated. Also, since the garbhagrha is filled with 
debris, nothing concrete could be said about the presiding deity of the temple. 
Likewise, only a conjectural expression about its builder could be made. A 
single line inscription in the antarāla being of later period, could not be relied 
upon. Only the architectural and sculptural aura of the temple are the alternatives 
left for identification. Their cross examination with other monuments of the 
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region could also lend some helping hand in solving the riddle. 


Since the /a/afabimba holds an image of the seated Siva in a pilastered 
niche, inference may be drawn that the Baghedi temple was dedicated to 
Lord Siva. Same is testified by the local belief also prevalent amongst the 
villagers. The garbhagrha with lowered floor is a unique feature of the temple 
and hence it becomes the only instance of its genre after the Patalesvara 
temple at Amarkantaka built by the Kalacuris. 


Given the architectural and sculptural details, the temple could be dated 
to CE 1000 and erected under the Kalacuris. The temple has some noteworthy 
resemblances with that of the Siva temple of Rehi (Rewa) also (CE 1000) 
(Singh, A. K., 2002)8. 
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Poets, Scribes and Engravers of JeJakabhuktl: 
A Study Based on Candelia Epigraphs 
Arvind K. Singh 


This paper attempts to briefly develop a profile of the professional category 
consisting of poets, scribes and engravers, related to preparation of the 
epigraphs, ' who flourished in the Jejákabhukti region from the tenth to fourteenth 
centuries. In general, the inscriptions of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti are 
composed by distinguished poets, written (possibly copied) by skilled scribes, 
and incised by engravers. The engraver incised the letters according to the 
drawing to retain the accuracy and perform his work neatly. However, this 
practice was not universal, as in some instances, the job of all three categories, 
namely the author, the scribe and the engraver was performed by the same 
person. Besides, the relevant epigraphic data provide significant details 
concerning these professionals, and sometimes mention their predecessors 
as well as nalive place, role, occupation and designation as applied to poets, 
scribes and engravers. This information is tabulated below. 


Poets 


Some of the best specimens of the Candella epigraphic literature, embellished 
with flight of fancy and imagination, are Khajuraho inscription of YaSovarman, 
Khajuraho inscription of Dhangadeva, Kalafjara stone inscription of 

` Paramardideva, Ajayagadh stone inscription of the time of Bhojadeva. These 
epigraphs are the best specimens of the literature of the time, however, some 
other lack ‘vigour, inspiration and originality.’ It is obvious from the examples 
of good epigraphic poetry that high talented poets were employed for composing 
the epigraphs of the Candella rulers of Jejakabhukti that have been catalogued 
here. The years mentioned within the brackets, just after the personal name, 
indicate the date (in Christian year) of his composing epigraphs. 


1. Madhava (954). The poet Madhava, son of Dedda a learned grammarian, 
composed the eulogy of Khajuraho stone inscription of Yasovarman (No. 
98)? (vv. 46-47). His father was a grammarian whose fame as a poet 
was celebrated in tales by wise men with repute. The language Sanskrit 
of the present inscription is generally correct and the record is metrically 
composed in ornate style and fluent language. 
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2. Rama (999)^. Khajuraho stone inscription of Dhangadeva, which was renewed 
in CE 1117 (114) was composed by the illustrious Rama who was clever 
in composing pleasing expressions and also was the ocean of knowledge.? 
He was the son of Balabhadra, and grandson of Nandana who was the 
foremost among the poets, belonged to the Sabara family and was a resident 
of Tarkarika “7ārkkārika pravarasavaravamsajanma Sti  Nandanah 
kavirabhütkavicakravarti  / ^ fasyatmajah | samajani | $rutaparadr$va 
$nmàrnstapodhikabalo Balabhadranama // Sdnuh sünragirgirindramahimà 
bhadrasya tasyabhavadbhapalairbhuvi pajitamdhriranaghah sahityaratnakarah 
Sr Ramo ramaniyasiktiracana caturyadhuryah krī teneyam  vihità 
prasastiracana bhaktyálaye Salinah // (vv 57-58). 


3. Devapala (1090). Kayastha, Thakkura, Karanika Devapala, and son of Paya 
was the author of the Kalanjara stone inscription of the time of Kirtivarman 
(110). He is described as "vinaya vidyasatkavipadapadmasevina kavina” 
(vv. 10-11). 


4. Jayapala (1184). The eulogy of the fragmentary Mahoba inscription of 
the time of Paramardideva (136) is the composition of Jayapala, the son 
of Suhila and grandson of Hallana of the illustrious Vastavya family. His 
composition is correct, the extant portion of the record containing 20 stanzas 
in the usual embellished style. 


5. Devadhara (1195). Batesvara stone inscription of the time of Paramardideva 
(139) composed in an artistic ' Kavya' style by Devadhara. The genealogy 
of the poet introduced here with Laksmidhara, who was an ornate of the 
Gauda family, had a son named Gadadhara, a supreme chief of poet who 
first among the learned was the great minister of peace and war of 
Paramardideva. His son, the chief of poets, Devadhara, has composed this 
unequal eulogy: " Gaudanvayasya tilakasya Gadadharakhyo Laksmidharasya 
tanayah kavicakravari / vidyavatansatam sa paramah Paramardideva 
saindhanavigraha mahasacivo babhüva // tasyatmajo Devadharah kavindrah 
prasastimetamatulanicakara (verses 30-31). 


6. Paramardin (1201). King Paramardin, who was on the Candella throne 
from 1166 to 1202 CE was himself a poet and composed the Kalafjara 
stone inscription paying homage to Tripurari (140). The composition is 
in a highly flourished Kavya style and abounds in figures using long 
compounded expression, speaks high poetic talent. There are also some 
minor types of dramatic specimens of his time, written by his minister 
Vatsaraja,° but not known from epigraphic sources. 


7. Amara (1288). The text of Ajayagadh stone inscription of the time of 
Bhojavarman (149) is the composition of Amara. 
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Scribes 


The author of the records many times wrote it in the sense that they 
gave the final draft of the record to the scribe who was proficient for writing 
(i. e. copying) it on stone, metal and other similar objects with a skilful hand." 
For clear and beautiful writing of the royal inscription, in general, skilled scribes 
were employed.? Such scribes of the record of Candellas of Jejàkabhukli 
are listed here. 


1. Jaddha (954). Khajuraho stone inscription of YaSovarman (98) eagerly 
written in pleasing letters by Jaddha, who was the son of Jayaguna, and 
was the writer of the legal documents, the Gauda, who knew the Sanskrit 
language: “Samskrtabhasavidusa Jayagunaputrena — kautukallikhifà // 
ruciraksara prasastih karanika Jaddhena Gaudena" // (wv. 46-47). 


2. Yasahpala (999). Kayastha Yasahpala was the writer of the original Khajuraho 
stone inscription of Dnangadeva ( 1 14). His dexterity in grammar ‘ padavidya’ 
is mentioned: "Na samkirnna varnnàh kvacidih na sapatnyakalusah sthitah 
Kayasthena prathitakulasl/ojvaladhiya / Yasahpalenayam viditapadavidyena 
likhitah prasastervinyasah krtayugasamacarasadrsah" [| (verse 59). 


3. YaSobhata (1051). The writer of the Charkhari copper-plate inscription 
of Devavarman (108) was YaSobhata, the aksa-patalika, i. e. the writer 
of legal procedure. The Sanskrit language of the record is not up to the 
mark. it is believed that some of the letters and signs of the original draft 
were misunderstood both by the writer and the engraver (line 23). 


4. Jayapala (1117). Eulogy of Khajuraho stone inscription of Dhangadeva 
(114) was rewritten by the Kayastha Jayapala of the Gauda family. The 
letters of his writing are called " &kumudakàrani sarppatkarah" (verse 64). 


5. Südha (1033, 1035). The writer of the legal document Südha has written 
the document of Augasi copper-plate inscription of Madanavarman (118) 
(line 19), and Bharat Kala Bhavan copper-plate inscription of Madanavarman 
(119). It is said that he belonged to Vastavya family, and he describes 
his letters as " sphutalalitanivesSairaksaraistamrapattam" (verse 12). 


6. Prihvidhara (1167,1171,1173). He belonged to the Vastavya family of 
the exalted name and was the writer of three copper-plate grants of 
Paramardideva, namely Semra copper-plate grant (126), lchchhavar 
copper-plate inscription (129) and Mahoba copper-plate inscription ( 130). 
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He wrote the document with distinct and elegantly formed characters, had 
performed meritorious act and possessed all good qualities and was the 
writer of religious documents. In reviewing the language, it may be noted 
that it is occasionally incorrect, particularly in the long list of names of 
the donees, which are in their local forms. 


7. Subhananda (1176, 1178) Pachhar copper-plate inscription of 
Paramardideva (131), and Charkhari copper-plate inscription of 
Paramardideva (132) were written by Subhananda of the Vastavya family 
in distinct and elegantly formed characters. He knew all the śāstras and 
was the writer of legal documents. 


8. Visnuka (1182). The writer Visnuka of the Bharat Kala Bhavan copper- 
plate inscription of Paramardideva (134) is designated as 'dharmalekhin 
and 'fhakkura'. 


9. Kartrpala (1184). Fragmentary Mahoba inscription of the time of 
Paramardideva (136) probably written on stone by Kartrpala, whose name 
alone is fortunately preserved in verse 18 of the epigraph. 


10. Dharmadhara (1195). The writer of Bate$vara stone inscription of the 
time of Paramardideva (139) was Dharmadhara. He was the son of 
Gadadhara and grandson of Laksmidhara, and was the brother of Devadhara 
who was the author of present inscription. 


11-12. Padma and Deüka (1201). Kalanjara stone inscription of Paramardideva 
(140), which was the composition of king Paramardideva himself was 
written on the stone and also incised by the wise Padma. He is described 
superior to all artists and the favourite of the valiant king Paramardin. 
His grandfather is mentioned as an eminent artist, and his father was Anrna. 
He performed the work in company of his younger brother Deüka: " Virasri 
Paramardipárthivapalerasya prasadaikabhüh pautrasadgunasilpino 
Anrnasutah Padmabhidhanah Sudhih /  Deükena  sahánujenatijakah 
Silpakriyasalinamalikhya svayamullilekha girijabharttuh kr" |l 


13-14. ViSveS$vara and Gangadhara (1212). Dhureti copper-plate inscription 
of the time of Trailokyamalla (143) was written jointly by two village Pandits 
who had a little knowledge of Sanskrit as can be gathered from the gross 
errors occurring therein. Besides, some portion of the present epigraph 
agrees very closely with the corresponding portion of the Kalacuri 
Vijayasimha's grant. 


15. Ratnapala (1261). He figures as the scribe of Ajayagadh rock inscription 
of the time of Viravarman (145); his father was the poet Haripála and 
grandfather was the poet Vatsaraja. 
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16. Suhai (1288). Ajayagadh stone inscription of the time of Bhojavarman 
(149) was written by Pandita Suhai, the son of the illustrious thakkura 
Ayan, who was in charge of the fort at Jayapura (Ajayagadh) with its 
highway. 


17. Ramapala (1289). Pandita Ramapala was the writer of Charakhari copper- 
plate inscription of Hammiravarman (15 1). 


18. Jaipala (1308). Bamhni Sati stone inscription (152) reveals the name 
of its writer as Pandita Jaipala. 


Engravers 


Inscriptions of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti also furnish information 
regarding their engravers, listed here. 


1. The name of the engraver of Khajuraho stone inscription of YaSovarman 
of CE 954 (98) who was an artisan (upakara) is lost in line 28. However, 
we may observe the carefulness devoted to the record by the mason 
in its technical execution. 


2. Simha (999). The engraver Sirnha had mastered the art of writing, engraved 
the original Khajuraho inscription of Dhangadeva (1 14): " Lipgnanavidhijniena 
prajnena gunasalina / Simheneyam samutkimna sadvarnna rüpasalinl" || 
(verse 62). 


3. Ulhana (1133,1135). Augasi copper-plate inscription of Madanavarman 
(118), and Bharat Kala Bhavan copper-plate inscription of Madanavarman 
(119) are said to have been incised by the skilful Ulhana who belonged 
to Ritikàra (brazier) family: "wjnani Hitikarakulodbhavah / uccakara 
Subhakaramimamaksarasamhatim'. (v. 13). 


4. Süprata (1151). He was sUtradhara who incised Ajayagadh stone inscription 
of the time of Madanavarman (121). 


5. Palhana (1167,117 1,1173,1176,1178,1182). He was the son of Rajapala 
and incised six copper-plate inscriptions of Paramardideva, viz. the Semra 
copper-plate inscription (126), Ichchhavara copper-plate inscription ( 129), 
Mahoba copper-plate inscription (130), Pachhar copper-plate inscription 
(131), Charkhari copper-plate inscription (132), and Bharat Kala Bhavan 
copper-plate inscription ( 134). 


6. Devaraja (1184). Fragmentary Mahoba stone inscription of the time of 
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Paramardideva (136) was engraved by $//p/ Devaraja, the son of Somaraja: 
“ Somarajatmajeneyam Devarájena  Sipind / caruvarnna  samutkirnà 
Sijpasarvvasvavedina" ||. 


7. Maharaja (1195). He is described as the son of Somarája who engraved 
Bate$vara stone inscription of the time of Paramardideva (139): " L/cchakara 
camatkarakarakah sarvvasilpinam / dhiro Maharajah Somarájangabhüri- 
mam |l. 


8-9. Padma and Deüka (120 1). Kalafjara stone inscription of Paramardideva 
(140) was written on the stone and also incised by the wise Padma, superior 
to all artists and the favourite of the valiant king Paramardideva. He was 
the grandson of an eminent artist, and the son of Anrna. In his work Padma 
was assisted by his younger brother Deüka. 


10. Siruka (1212). He was the engraver of Dhureti copper-plate inscription 
of the time of Trailokyamalla (143). 


11. Rama (1261). Ajayagadh rock inscription of the time of Viravarmana 
(145) mentions the name of its engraver as Rama: " Ucchakara visuddhatma 
vidagdho Hámanáàmakah". 


12. Gopala (1288). He is known as the engraver of Ajayagadh stone inscription 
of the time of Bhojavarman (149). 


IV 


It is interesting to note that some poets, scribes and engravers mention 
names of their family members, which helps in understanding their family 
background. Many such families are encountered in the Candella inscriptions. 
An inscription that was written on by karanika Jaddha mentions the name 
of his father Jayaguna who belonged to the Gauda family. The eulogy of 
a Mahoba inscription was composed by Jayapala, who was the son of Sühila 
and grandson of Hallana of the illustrious Vastavya family. Somaraja had two 
sons: Maharaja who was a Si/pi and Devaraja who was a rüpakára. The 
review of the epigraphic data also shows the practice of the same profession 
for two or three generations in the same family. The father of the poet Madhava, 
Dedda, was a grammarian whose fame as a poet was celebrated in tales 
by wise men with repute. Poet Rama was the son of Balabhadra and grandson 
of Nandana who was the foremost among the poets and belonged to the 
Sabara family of Tarkarika. The grandfather of the writer and engraver Padma 
was an eminent artist. His father was Anrna. The younger brother of Padma 
was Deüka who helped him in the work. Such information indicates continuation 
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of same profession from generation to generation in the same family; and 
sometimes pairing or teaming of two persons of the same family for the 
same work, as in the case of Padma and his brother. Such instances extend 
the possibility of performance of the same act by professionals through 
generations hence proficiency of their professions resulted from their family 
background. Probably, professions were hereditary because the child had better 
facilities of learning the art and craft under the care and guidance of his 
elder family members. It indicates that family was the basic unit for necessary 
training and professional competence. 


References to Palhana, Padma and others clearly indicate that they were 
not merely specialists in their trade and vocation but had excellent talents 
to perform different kinds of work with skill. Padma and his younger brother 
Deüka were not only experts in writing the beautiful clear letters but also 
able to engrave inscriptions. Of these, Padma is described as ‘able’ one who 
was superior to all artists. He was as eminent as his father and, in addition, 
he was a favourite of the Candella ruler Paramardideva. When the latter composed 
a eulogy for Siva, it was written and engraved by Padma and his younger 
brother Deüka helped him. Palhana's case will prove that some artists switched 
over from stonework to metalwork. He is known at first from Alhaghat inscription 
of the time of the Kalacuri Narasimhadeva of CE 1159? where he is mentioned 
as a member of the team of sütradhára Kamalasimha who along with Palhana, 
Kokasa and others seems to have built a ghà/a and temple of Ambika. 
Subsequent to this, Palhana is mentioned in six Candella inscriptions as pitalakdra 
(VS 1223), sip and vaidagdhi visvakarma (VS 1228), vijnanika (VS 1230), 
Si[pi and vaidagdhi visvakarma (VS 1233), Sip? and vaidagdhi vi$vakarmà 
(VS 1236), and finally without any title (VS 1239). This indicates that Palhana 
was equally proficient in working on stone as well as metal and his proficiency 
and experience helped him to graduate from one position to the other in 
the professional hierarchy of artists. Starting from the Kalacuri region in CE 
1159 as an ordinary worker in the Satna region, he eventually moved over 
to the Candella region and from the status of a p/falakara in VS 1223 to 
the position of an expert in the science of visvakarmà in course of time.'? 


The records of the Candellas also describe the merit and skill of the 
professionals. A laudatory account was the composition of the poet Madhava. 
His father Dedda was a grammarian whose fame as a poet was celebrated 
in tales by wise men with repute. The illustrious Rama was clever in composing 
pleasing expressions and also was an ocean of knowledge. The scribe Jaddha 
was proficient in Sanskrit language, " sanskrtabhasavidusa", and he wrote in 
pleasing letters, "ruciráksará". Kayastha Ya$Sahpala's dexterity in grammar 
‘padavidya’ is mentioned. The alphabet of Jayapala is called "Kurnudakàárani 
sarpatkaral"', while Sadha's writing is described as "sphutalalitanivesairaksara- 
stamrapatiam.” Prthvidhara, who wrote the document with distinct and elegantly 
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formed characters under the order of the king Paramardideva is stated to 
have belonged to the Vastavya family of the exalted name that had performed 
meritorious acts and possessed all good qualities, and was the writer of religious 
documents. Subhananda of the Vastavya family knew all the sastras. Engraver 
Simha, a rupasalin, is praised as an expert in palaeography. He is described 
as an intelligent and meritorious artist who could carve beautiful letters, “ //pjj/àna 
vidhijfiena prajfiena gunasalina | Simheneyam samutkirna sadvarnnàrüpasalinr' . 
The work of Ulhana is described as ‘ Subhakaramimamaksarasamhatim'. 
Devaraja's engraving is called " caruvarna” who knew “ S//pasarvvasvavedina". 
Artists were not narrow specialists in their trade. For instance, Palhana was 
a metal worker, but he was also a $//pj and a vijfidnika adept in the visvakarma 
tradition of art and architecture. Maharaja is described as a person of patient 
disposition (d/zra) who could work wonders (camatkara). 


The designations and titles of professionals are notable in signifying a 
variety of roles. These, among other consist of ‘thakkura’ (a rank indicating 
of feudal status), a&sapatalika (keeper of the record), karanika (writer of the 
legal document), dharmalekhi (writer of the legal document). The engravers 
who were artisans are mentioned in inscriptions by various titles and designations 
as sütradhàra, rüpakàra, silpi, vijnanika, pilalakara, vaidagdhi visvakarma among 
others. The discussion leads to the conclusion regarding a hierarchy in the 
professional structure and also indicating successive rise of status in an 
ascending order, as seen in the case of Palhana. 


The span of activity of a parlicular poet, scribe or engraver, possibly, 
may be understood by the help of references to one and the same person 
in the epigraphs of different dates. In general, it is noteworthy that engravers 
kept changing, while poets and scribes of the epigraphs enjoyed a longer 
term of service,'' however in the case of Palhana the story is different. He 
continued to function for about sixteen years for the Candella rulers, while 
feudatories and ministers, the /ekhakas, who were subordinate bureaucrats, 
changed frequently. For instance, services of no less than three /ekhakas, 
namely Prthvidhara, who was Kayastha of a Vastavya family, Subhananda 
of Vástavya family, and fhakkura Visnuka changed, while Palhana continued 
his work. 


The migration of professionals from distant places in Jejakabhukti is evident 
from the references in the inscriptions. The family of the poet Rama belonged 
to Tarkarika. Most of the scribes are related to the Vastavya family or Gauda 
lineage. The Kayastha Jayapala, who belonged to the Gauda country, rewrote 
Khajuraho stone inscription of Dhangadeva. References of Palhana describe 
him as coming from Satna region and moving over to the Candella region. 
The occurrences of the name of the same artist in the inscriptions of two 
different dynasties indicate that the change of ruling dynasty in a locality 
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did not affect the fortune of the artist. Professionally, an artist was free to 
move from place to place and change patronage at will. His skill therefore 
seems to have been his guarantee for work. 


Notes and References 
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. There were manuals for the guidance of the responsible persons for the preparations 
of documents. Lokaprakasa of Kshemendra Vyasadasa shows how different kinds 
of bonds, bills of exchange (hungi) etc., were to be drafted while the Lekhaparicas/kà 
indicates how private letters as well as land grants, trealise etc. should be drawn. 
Likewise, Lekhapaadhati offers a large number of specimens of letters and documents. 
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Harihar Vitthal Trivedi, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. VII, Part I, A. S. I, 
New Delhi, 1991, p. 199. 


3. Numbers within brackets indicate inscription numbers in Harihar Vitthal Trivedi, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Nol. Vil, Part 3 (Inscriptions of the X Chandellas, 
Kachchhapaghatas and two Minor Dynasties), AS., New Delhi 1989. 
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. Most of the scholars, on the basis of F. Kielhorn's decipherment of the ViSvanátha 
temple inscription, have accepted the date of the inscription VS 1159. But 
Cunningham's reading should be correct. He mentions the date as (VS) 1156. 
See, Arvind Kumar Singh, “Fresh reading of four small Khajuraho inscriptions”, 
Práchya Pratibha, Vol. XIII, PP. 101-105. 


Cn 


. It is believed that man to become a poet must equip himself with ‘vaya’ (learning) 
and 'upavidya' (auxiliaries). Rajasekhara mentions in the Kavyamimámsa ( Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, p. 49) that grammar, lexicography, metrics and rhetoric constitute 
essentially ‘vidya’ or more precisely, ' kávyavidya', i. e. requisite learning for making 
poetry and the sixty-four fine arts, for instance, painting, music, sculpture and so 
on, or 'upvidya' or accessories: 'nàma - dhàtu - parayana abhidhana - kosah 
chhandovicitih alamkdara - tatranca kāvyā vidyah kalastu catuhsasthir upavidyáh' . 


6. All edited in Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. VIII, 1918, Baroda. 


7. In many of the cases, the writings were done by the professional scribe of the 
court and the engravers incised the letters according to drawing, although sometimes 
the engravers themselves wrote the text on the plates or engraved the text without 
drawing the letters on them. The practice of writing the text of a document on 
the plates first in ink is clearly indicated by Kasia Copper-Plate inscription, which 
bears 13 lines of writing of which only the first line is incised while the remaining 
{2 lines are written in black ink. In some records, the letters of which are painted 
on stone, the intention of engraving them at a later date remains un-materialised. 
This was meant to facilitate the work of engraving and also to ensure the correctness 
of the inscription. For details see, D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1965, p. 85; Arvind Kumar Singh, "Impact of writing materials on the evolution 
of Brahmi script", Studies in Indian History and Culture, Varanasi, 1986, pp. 133-140. 


8. Very often expert craftsmen undertook the task of engraving. The lay public, though 
well educated, sought to avoid writing as the scribe’s handwriting was distinctly 
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superior. This is evident from the remark of Cànakya that even though written with 
utmost care the letters of a Srotriya (Vedic scholar) like himself would be far from 
clear (Muordraksasa, Act |) and he prefers the services of a scribe; and when 
the final draft is brought to him he admires the letters. For detail see, C. Sivaramamurti, 
Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 
Vol. Ill, no. 4, 1952, (reprinted, 1966), pp. 32-35. 


9. V. V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, IV, ASI, 1955, no. 62. 


10. R. N, Misra says that Palhana is mentioned in six Candella inscriptions chronologically 
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as p/lalakára (VS 1223), sip7 (VS 1228), wjnanika (VS 1230), vaidagchi visvakarma 
(VS 1232), Sip? and vaidagdhi visvakarma (VS 1236) and finally again as a 
pitalakara (VS 1239) and he further mentions that he rose from the status of 
a pilalakára in VS 1223 to the position of an expert in the science of Visvakarma 
in course of 13 years from VS 1223 to 1236 ("Artists under the Chandellas", 
Khajuraho in Perspective, ed. K. K. Chakravarty and others, Bhopal 1994, p. 212). 
However, Palhana is found mentioned as sip and vaidagahi višvakarmā in VS 
1228 and in VS 1239 his name simply occurs without the title p/fa/akára. 


. See, A. K. Singh, "Scribes and Engravers of the Gahadavála Records", Prágdhára, 
No. 3 (1992-93), pp. 149-152: and “Poets, Scribes and Engravers of Dakshina 
Kośala: A Study Based on Kalachuri Epigraphs", Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Vol. 46, 1997, pp. 219-226. 


North-West Indla as Described by the 
Greek and Assyrlan Travellers of the Flrst Century 
G. P. Singh 


Apollonius, the Greek traveller, accompanied by-a learned Assyrian called 
Damis travelled in different parts of north-western India in CE 43-44 for 
acquiring the first hand knowledge of its history and culture. The former recorded 
all that he saw and heard in course of his visit to India in his diary or 
notebook and the latter in his journal. Their works along with other relevant 
sources were later utilized by one of the early Greek historians called Philostratus 
the Athenian (c. CE 170-245) for writing the biography of Apollonius. 


Philostratus, the biographer of Apollonius, was born at Lemnos and studied 
at Athens but flourished in the reign of the Roman Emperor Severus (c. 
CE 193-230). The Emperors wife, Julia Domna, who was famous for her 
patronage of men of learning and genius, handed over the memoirs of Damis 
(bequeathed to her by his descendants) to Philostratus with a request to 
write the life of Apollonius on the basis of its contents. But Philostratus not 
only utilized the memoirs of Damis but also epistles or letters of Apollonius 
which were then in circulation and an account of his career at Aegae by 
a Roman historian, Marius Maximus (c. CE 165-230), to accomplish his 
task. The Empress, however, did not live to see the book which saw the 
light of the day in or some time after CE 2 17. It was written in Greek language. 
It is divided into eight books of which the second and third deal with his 
Indian travels. According to this biographical work, Apollonius was born about 
the beginning of the Christian era at Tyana, a city in Cappadocia (Asia Minor). 
He was a philosopher of the School of Pythagoras. It was his cherished 
desire to extend the frontiers of hiz knowledge by travelling into foreign countries. 
He is said to have travelled extensively. In the earlier part of his life he visited 
Egypt, Italy and Persia. Later, he turned his attention to the East. He wanted 
to explore the "wonders of India and make himself acquainted with the learning 
and wisdom of the Brahmans, the fame of which had been spread in the 
West by the companions of Alexander." He along with his Assyrian companion 
from Nineveh reached Babylon where they halted for some time. Therefrom 
they along with a guide supplied by the Parthian King Bardanes (c. CE 42-45) 
set out to visit India. First, they entered Afghanistan by crossing the Kaukasos 
(Hinduku$a), north of Kabul. Further, westward of the Indus they crossed 
the Kophen (the Kabul river) and visited Kabul and the adjoining regions. 
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After crossing the Indus into the Punjab eastward they made some stay at 
Taxila (Taksa$Sila). Having passed the Hydraotes (Ravi) they pursued their 
way through several "countries" to the Hyphasis (Beas) beyond which they 
could not travel. On the return journey they visited Sindh as their itinerary 
shows. From the narratives of their journey it appears that they were provided 
with different new guides and interpreters proficient in the Greek language 
at different places in India in the course of their journey. They are believed 
to have interacted with all classes of population during the journey. Philostratus 
has furnished an original and authoritative account of their travels in his biography 
of Apollonius which is based on the information supplied by the travellers 
themselves in their respective works. It is very useful for throwing light on 
early history and culture of north-west India to about the middle of the first 
century CE. 


The travellers' accounts of society, economy, polity, religion, philosophy, 
education, urban life and art and architecture of the people of the north-west 
and that of the foreign invasions are preserved in the work of Philostratus. ! 


The social structure of the people of the north-west was somewhat different 
from that of other paris of India. The frequent allusions to the Brahmanas 
called "Sophoi" (Sophists or "Teachers of Wisdom") and philosophers in the 
accounts of the travellers? give us an impression that they occupied the highest 
position in the society. They were held in high esteem. Their supremacy was 
well established in the society. They followed a variety of pursuits. Some 
were engaged in public affairs and attended the king as counsellors. Some 
of them were advisors of the king in the management of his estates. The 
others practised religious austerities, performed religious rites and rituals, 
conducted sacrifices and imparted religious instructions to their respective 
disciples.? They had their own chiefs who were invested with some authority 
in religious and administrative matters which speaks of their hierarchical system.* 
Except the Brahmanas there is no reference to any other upper or lower 
social class despite the fact that the Ksatriyas had been living in both the 
Punjab and Sindh and the Sodrai or Südras in only Sindh since time immemorial 
along with them. The traditional social system might have possibly undergone 
some changes by the time of the visit of travellers. The four-fold division 
of the society was no longer acceptable to them. The classes and castes 
as such were conspicuous by their absence in their society at that time. 
There is no mention of either their social stratification or social distinctions 
or caste restrictions in the travellers’ accounts of the subject. 


The north-west Indian society was basically patriarchal. The joint family 
system was followed. The mode of life was simple. Music, singing and dancing 
were the three principal means of amusement of the people. The kinship 
system formed very important part of their social life. The marriage customs 
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were based on the rules of both endogamy and exogamy. The mutual choice 
of bride and bridegroom played ils own role in the arrangement and performance 
of the marriages. The dowry system was in vogue. We are told by the travellers 
that they were informed by the contemporary king (Parthian) at Taxila that 
his father had "married the daughter of the Hydaspian king (whose kingdom 
was on the river Jhelum) and received with her seven villages as pin-money."? 
Monogamy was the rule and polygamy the exception. The women did not 
occupy high position in the society because of the brahmanical orthodoxy. 
They did not enjoy freedom in any walk of life. The incidental notices of 
slavery have also been made in the travellers' accounts. In Taxila, the travellers 
saw some male servants with the king. They were employed for domestic 
purposes. We do not come across any evidence of women slaves in their 
accounts. However, slavery was not a recognised social institution. 


The travellers have provided a detailed account of the economic activities 
or material life of the people of north-west India. The most extensive and 
the most fertile plain in the whole country, irrigated in all directions and 
well-cultivated, which the travellers speak of" is no other than the fertile territory 
of the Punjab (eastward of the Indus) watered by the Indus and its five 
tributaries, namely, the Ravi, the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Sutlej and the Beas. 
About the land and its produce they observe: "The land here is the best 
in India, black and very productive; its wheat stalks are like reeds, and its 
beans three times as large as the Egyptian; its sesame (sesamum) and millet 
are also exiraordinarily fine. Here, too, grow those nuts, which for their rarity 
and size are, as a sort of curiosity, often found in Greek temples. The grapes 
of the country however are small, like the Lydian and Maeonian.."? Like 
other parts of India, in the north-west too agriculture was the backbone of 
economy. It was the means of subsistence for the bulk of population. The 
agricultural production was very high because of fertility of land and facility 
of irrigation. All Kinds of crops were produced. The people had achieved 
self-sufficiency in food. On the heights they witnessed various kinds of aromatic 
plants and the cinnamon-tree, and in the hollows the pepper-plant and 
frankincense-bearing trees. The pepper was highly valued by the Indians.? 


The Indus region was also fertile. In the words of the travellers: "The 
Indus like the Nile overflows the country, and deposits a fertilising mud, which 
as in Egypt, prepares the land for the husbandman (cultivator).”'° in the 
Punjab and Sindh, there were some artisans and craftsmen and other 
occupational groups engaged in various avocations. Sorne indigenous industry 
also flourished along with arts and crafts. There was a class of metalworkers 
in Taxila. They made several objects of gold, silver, copper, bronze and iron. 
There were some weavers, leather workers and manufacturers of cotton dress. 
The paper made from the papyrus plant was used for writing. Taxila continued 
to be the centre of trade and commerce. The people were engaged in different 
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occupations and professions for the sole purpose of earning their livelihood. 
The travellers inform us that "The people at Taxila wore cotton, the produce 
of the country, and sandals made of the fibre or bark of the papyrus and 
leather cap when it rained. The better classes were clad in byssus (having 
a silky appearance)... This byssus (a stuff looking like silky bunch of filament 
or thread used for making dress, etc) grows on a tree... it is exported into 
Egypt for sacred uses." ' The travellers’ statements that “... The Indian money 
was of orichalcum and bronze—purely Indian and not stamped like the Roman 
and Median Coins" '? throw some light on the coinage system. 


The prevailing form of government in some parts of north-western India 
at the time of the visit of travellers was monarchy. The city-state of Nysa 
at the foot of the mountain called Meros between the Kabul river and the 
Indus or in the valleys of Kohimor in the Swat was "ruled by a king" '*. 
That city or hill state was one of the famous seats of aristocratic oligarchy 
at the time of Alexander's invasion and also in the post-Alexandrian period 
but later it adopted the monarchical form of government the reason and the 
exact period of which are still unknown to us. 


There was hereditary monarchy in Taxila which can be attested to by 
what its king himself told to the travellers. The relatives of the king sometimes, 
according to Indian custom, acted as regents. The king was assisted by nobles 
in running the government. The city was governed by good laws. The king 
used to transact the business of his kingdom (between the Indus and the 
Jhelum) and to decide the cases according to the law of the land.'^ The 
punishments were awarded according to the nature of crimes. Strabo (c. 
64 BCE - 21 CE) also makes a mention of the most excellent laws of 
Taxila.'* The king "told: his visitors among other things that he paid blackmail 
to a tribe of barbarians on his borders for the protection of his dominions 
against the attacks of other barbarous tribes." 1° 


Porus the elder also ruled his Kingdom between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab according to the monarchical constitution. All the sovereigns in the 
Kabul and the Punjab at that time were independent. 


The Indus region was then under the rule of the Satrap.'” 


From the accounts of the travellers it distinctly appears that the people 
in the north-west were by and large followers of the brahmanical culture. 
However, there were Buddhists few and far between. The travellers like the 
classical historians failed to notice the distinction between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism.'® There were two sects of philosophers, viz., “Brahmans” and 
"Sarmanes" (Skt. Sramana and Pali Samana) which correspond to the “Brahman” 
sages or ascetics and the Buddhist monks respectively. 
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The sun worship was prevalent among the Brahmanas.'? The sacrifices 
formed an integral part of the religious practices of the people. Where the 
travellers crossed the Indus the natives told them that "when the season 
for the rise of the river is at hand, the king sacrifices on its banks black 
bulls and horses and after the sacrifice throws into the river a gold measure 
like a corn measure... for an abundant harvest, or for such a moderate rise 
of the river as would benefit the land."2° 


The age-old tradition of receiving the education under the care and guidance 
of the Bráhmanas continued to exist in the north-west till about the middle 
of the first century CE. We are informed by the travellers that the "Brahmans" 
before admitting anybody for educating him used to "inquire into his character 
and parentage."?! They like the sophists of the Greece used to teach various 
subjects to their pupils. The philosophy was given the highest importance 
as a subject of study. Besides "astrology and divination," the subjects relating 
lo "those sacrifices and invocations in which the gods delight" were also 
taught by them.?? 


Both the travellers during the three days of their sojourn at Taxila?? learnt 
from its king (who possessed the knowledge of Greek language) through 
the interpreter about its past history and got an opportunity to see with their 
own eyes the city as well as all the relics and monuments of historical and 
archaeological importance. Their accounts of the growth of urban culture and 
art and architecture at Taxila are of exceptional importance. While giving a 
vivid description of Taxila as a city they observe that it was laid out on 
a symmetrical plan. "It was about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city, and was the residence of a sovereign who ruled over what of old was 
the kingdom of Porus."?^ "They found the city divided by narrow streets, 
well-arranged, and reminding them of Athens. From the streets, the houses 
seemed of only one storey, but they all had an underground floor."?5 "There 
were underground rooms equal in length to the chambers above.. The 
archaeological finds have revealed that access to inner chambers was from 
the upper chamber. The reverse process misled the traveller who could not 
speculate whether it was a single storied or a double storied building till 
he (Apollonius) actually went inside to find out the real thing."?9 The travellers 
also saw the king's palace, which according to them, was not distinguished 
by any superior splendour or extraordinary magnificence from the residences 
of the cilizens of the better class. There were no sentinels or bodyguards, 
but few attendants or servants. The same simplicity was observable in the 
courts, halls, waiting and inner rooms; and it pleased Apollonius more than 
all the pomp of Babylon.?" According to Philostratus, "It was no less magnificent 
an architecture and the main chamber and the porticos and the whole of 
the vestibule was very chaste in style."?? The city visited by the travellers 
in CE 43 can undoubtedly be identified with Sirkap and its king called "Phraotes" 


with the Parthian.?? 


The credibility of the information supplied by the travellers regarding Taxila 
city can be tested by archaeological discoveries at the site. Sir John Marshall, 
who carried on excavations at the site for over a period of twenty years 
at regular intervals between 1912 and 1937, has conclusively proved that 
the city visited by Apollonius of Tyana in "AD 40 or thereabouts" was no 
other than the city of Sirkap which belonged at that time to the Parthian 
ruler. His findings at this particular site include the structural remains like 
the royal palace looking like a glorified private house but with more spacious 
courts and rooms, blocks of the private dwelling-houses of the citizens, large 
houses belonging to the rich, single-storey structures of one or two rooms, 
narrow side-streets, small shrines and many other monuments and antiquities.°° 
The palace complex was modelled on the same lines as its Assyrian counterpart, 
had several entrances and outer fortifications. This can also be more or less 
corroborated by the evidence produced by R. E. Mortimer Wheeler on the 
basis of his findings in the course of excavations carried out at the same 
site in 1944-45. The remains of stone city wall were also discovered.?' 


There is striking similarity between the observations of the travellers and 
findings of the archaeologists. 


The travellers inform us that just outside the walls of the city was a 
beautiful temple of shell marble with a shrine and many columns. Round 
the shrine were hung pictures on copper tablets representing the feats of 
Alexander and Porus. The various figures including those of elephants, horses, 
soldiers, and armours were portrayed or carved in a mosaic of orichalcum, 
Silver, gold, and oxydised copper, but the weapons, including the spears, 
javelins and swords, in iron. The metals were so ingeniously worked into 
one another that the pictures they formed were comparable to the productions 
of the most famous Greek artists from the points of view of drawing, vivacity 
of expression and truthfulness of perspective. We are further told that it was 
not till after the death of Alexander (c. 323 BCE) that Porus placed them 
(all the abovementioned pieces of art) in the temple including one which 
represented "Alexander as a conqueror and himself as conquered and wounded 
and receiving from Alexander the kingdom of India." 9? This artistic representation 
constitutes the monumental evidence of Alexander's victory over Porus, the 
elder of Punjab, and the kingdom which the latter got back from the former 
(after tendering his submission) in recognition of the valour he displayed and 
the talent and ability he proved during the war. 


Philostratus explicitly mentions that "They saw a temple in front of the 
wall about 100 ft in length and built of steel like stone"? The temple lay 
north to the wall and it was not inside the city proper. Some scholars have 
mistaken this temple for Jandial temple exhumed in the excavations at Sirkap.?^ 
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The former was obviously built in the time of Porus and the latter in the 
Soythio-Parthian period. 


The travellers saw the famous "Temple of the Sun" inside the city and 
in it statues of Alexander and Porus, one of gold and the other of bronze, 
of exquisite beauty which excited their admiration. Its walls were of red marble, 
but glittering with gold and the image of the god was of pearls.?? The art 
of painting was also known to the people of Taxila as mentioned by them. 


The travellers’ description of Taxila city as a whole shows the perfection 
the people had attained in all the branches of art—architecture, sculpture, 
iconography and painting—in the past. The deities and objects contrived reveal 
the ingenuity of the artists. “They were so garbed in Greek costumes that 
it was difficult for a visitor to discriminate whether it was a Greek object 
or an Indian one. The fact, that they were found in Indian temples, was 
the only clue for discrimination. This shows the highest achievements of the 
Indians in the field of art."°° The antiquity of all the specimens of art preserved 
inside the temple at Taxila as witnessed by them goes back to the last quarter 
of the fourth century BCE. All of them remained in excellent state of preservation 
till the time of their visit. Taxila was no doubt a large, well-planned, magnificent 
and fortified city. Strabo and Arrian have described it as "the greatest of 
all the Indian cities between the river Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum)" 
but without giving any details thereof. In fact, among all the classical writers 
Philostratus is the only one who has provided a picturesque description of 
the city with all accuracy and precision based on the eye-witness accounts 
of Apollonius and his fellow-traveller and friend, Damis, which can also be 
confirmed by archaeological evidence. 


There are also some fragmentary but very rare types of evidence of 
Alexander's invasion (c. 326-325 BCE) in the accounts of the travellers. 
After leaving Taxila they set out on the journey to the Hyphasis or the river 
Beas and after two days reached the plain where Porus had been defeated 
by Alexander. There they saw the place adorned with a triumphal arch and 
a statue of the great conqueror in a four-horse chariot, as he appeared in 
the battle of Issus. A little farther on they came upon two other arches on 
one of which was Alexander and on the other Porus - the one saluting, 
and the other in an attitude of submission. As they approached the Hyphasis, 
they saw the altars Alexander had built there and also a bronze pillar with 
the inscription: "Here Alexander halted."?" Philostratus conjectures that this 
pillar was raised by the Indians in joy at the return homeward of Alexander. 
It is a proven fact that he did not cross the Hyphasis to occupy the neighbouring 
lands. We learn that the land of the Brahmanas between the Hyphasis and 
the Ganges was never invaded by Alexander not out of fear but because 
of being dissuaded by the appearance of the sacrificial victims. 
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About the Scythian invasion we have been supplied with only this much 
information by the travellers that "the Indian people drove back the Scythians 
who invaded their territories."°° However, we cannot pass over it in silence. 
It is also said that many cities were built in the Gangetic region by the people 
of India the details of which are wanting. There is also a passing reference 
to the city of Patala in the lower Indus Valley which in the fourth century 
BCE was famous for its oligarchical constitution. We are told by Apollonius 
that "He saw too the mouth of the Indus, and Patala, a city built on an 
island formed by the Indus where Alexander collected his fleet"? 


There is no difference of opinion among modern scholars about the historical 
authenticity of the diary of Apollonius of Tyana but about the value of the 
journal or memoirs of his learned friend Damis which also formed the basis 
of the work of Philostratus their views are contradictory.*° According to A. 
Cunningham, Philostratus professes to have utilised Damis' narrative of the 
journey. "His account is manifestly exaggerated in many particulars regarding 
the acts and sayings of the Philosopher, but the descriptions of places seem 
to be generally moderate and truthful. If they were not found in the narrative 
of Damis, they must have been taken from the journals of some of Alexander's 
followers; and in either case they are valuable, as they supply many little 
points of information that are wanting in the regular histories."^! Professor 
Brigg, on the other hand, doubts the very existence of the memoirs of Damis. 
But others admit its existence and hold that it also abounds in some valuable 
information about India. It is true that there are some errors and discrepancies 
in his account of the subject but it cannot be dismissed as entirely fanciful. 
Actually, the facts and fictions have been jumbled up in it. From the style 
of his presentation one could get an impression that he is a story-teller. 
While forming an estimate of Damis as a traveller, McCrindle observes: “His 
description of the country between the Hyphasis and the Ganges is utterly 
at variance with all known facts regarding it. As Alexander had not carried 
his arms into that part of India it had remained quite unknown, and hence 
for his account of it Damis had to depend entirely on the resources of his 
own imagination. For the geography, however, of the country between the 
Indus and the Hyphasis he was not without guidance, for it had been traversed 
by Alexander and described by his historians... Damis, in fact, tells nothing 
that is true about India except what had been told by writers before him.."^? 
Priaulx (reviewer of the work of Philostratus) is of the view that Damis never 
accompanied Apollonius in his Indian journey. He rather fabricated the journal 
Philostratus speaks of, for it contains some facts, from books written on India 
which he collected at Alexandria, the great mart for Indian commodities and 
resort for Indian merchants.^? His view is no longer tenable. The doubts of 
both McCrindle and Priaulx about the visit of Apollonius to India can be set 
at rest on the basis of what he himself says about this visit: “... the very 
journey | have undertaken - and | am the first of my countrymen who have 
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undertaken it," as recorded in his biography by Philostratus. It is well proven 
fact that he along with his Assyrian friend visited north-western India during 
the reign of the Parthian king, Bardanes (CE 42-45), and kept record of 
it He was a great traveller and many of his descriptions embody the results 
of his personal observation during the travels. There is no valid reason 1o 
doubt the visit of either Apollonius or Damis. Their narratives of journey also 
do not leave room for any doubt about their visit to India. Some of their 
statements regarding India are consistent with each other. 


As a matter of fact, the works of both the travellers have relative value. 
Their accounts of life and culture of the people of north-west India and that 
of Alexander's invasion go to supplement the classical accounts of the subject. 
The early history of north-west India can be reconstructed to a certain extent 
on the combined testimony of both the travellers. 
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Candella Historlography 
S. K. Sullerey 


The Candellas were the most important ruling dynasty of early medieval 
India. The contribution of the Candellas is very significant both in the field 
of political history and also in the field of art and architecture. The study 
of Candella historiography provides basis to study the trends of Candella history 
and art. | have made an attempt to bring out in detail the review of major 
works published from 19th century to 2 1st century. 


The Candellas decorated their kingdom with lakes, tanks, forts, palaces 
and temples, which were mainly centred in their strongholds of Mahoba (ancient 
Mahotsava-nagara), Kalafjara and Ajaigarh (Jayapura-durga)' and to a lesser 
extent, in their towns of Dudahi, Chandpur, Madanpur and Deogarh. But none 
of these places could be compared in magnificence with Khajuraho, which 
was adorned by the Candellas with tanks and temples. According to local 
tradition, the place had originally eightyfive temples,? but only twentyfive are 
now left in different stages of preservation. There are more than fifty mounds 
at Khajuraho, of which eighteen have been identified by Archaeological Survey 
of India for future excavation. Recently, a beautifully carved plinth of a large 
early eleventh century temple has been unearthed in the southern area of 
the site.* Thus, the contribution of the Candellas in the field of art and architecture 
is perhaps much more significant than their political achievements. 


The Candella historiography provides basis to study the trends in the 
Candella art. The study of Candella history began during the nineteenth century 
CE. Lieutenant William Price presented a paper in 1813, at Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on the Sanskrit inscription found at Mau near Khajuraho^ which 
for the first time drew the attention of historians to the Candeila dynasty. 
Captain W. R. Pogson published his book 'History of the Boondelas' in the 
year 1828,° in which he mentioned some important places related to Candella 
history and art with maps and description of Kalanjara and Ajaigarh. Captain 
T. S. Burt visited Khajuraho in 1838 and published a colourful account 
of Khajuraho temples in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
attracted the attention of scholars. General F. C. Maisy” had published his 
paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1848) entitled "Description 
of the Antiquities at Kalinja" in which he has very extensively surveyed the 
Candella fort at Kalanjara, along with line drawings, maps and inscriptions. 
Along with Kalafjara fort he had given a brief account of another Candella 
fort at Ajaigarh. He made the earliest line drawing of Khajuraho temples in 
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Actually there was nothing known authentically of the Candella dynasty 
until the publication of Cunningham's Archaeological Survey Reports Vols. 
ll, VI, X and XXI between the years 1864 and 1885.° The importance of 
the Reports and contribution of Cunningham can be measured by the fact 
that even today no study of the Candellas is possible without the help of 
his Reports and many of the conclusions drawn by Cunningham, still stand 
to date. On the basis of these Reports and other inscriptions, Smith '? published 
a scholarly paper on the Candellas in the year 1908, in Vol. XXXVII of 7^z 
Indian Antiquary. 


The history of the Candellas and other dynasties was still very obscure 
and little of the period was known until the publication of H. C. Ray's'' 
two volumes in 1931 and 1936. These volumes of Dynastic History of Northern 
India of Ray not only contributed to the knowledge of the history of dynasties, 
but also emphasized the vast scope of the subject and need for futuro researches. 
Gore Lal Tiwari'? published his book entitled Bunde/khanda Ka itihāsa in 
Hindi in 1933. His book gives a brief history of Bundelkhand region. Keshav 
Chandra Mishra's'? book entitled Candella Aur Unkà Rajatva Kala was published 
in Hindi in 1954. He studied the Candella history, culture and art on the 
basis of literary and archaeological sources. The first research work on the 
Candella history was published by N. S. Bose'* entitled History of the Chandellas 
in 1956. He made an attempt to trace the full history of Candellas on the 
basis of inscriptions and contemporary literary works. Beside the political history, 
he has discussed the administration, social, economic, cultural and religious 
life along with art and architecture during the time of Cande!las in brief. 


On the art of the Candellas, Stella Kramrisch'® wrote an article, “Candella 
Sculpture: Khajuraho”, as early as 1933. Her monumental work, The Hindu 
Temple, published in 1946, highlighted the Khajuraho temples and sculptures. 
O. C. Gangoly'Ó published the first monograph The Art of Chandellas in 1957 
on the basis of Khajuraho sculptures. This monograph gives a good description 
of Khajuraho sculptures but ignores other centres of Candella art. In this 
monograph the aesthetic value of Candella sculpture was brought out in a 
commendable manner. In the same year another work published on the Candella 
art was the special issue of art Journal Marg on Khajuraho edited by Mulk 
Raj Anand. This issue highlighted the sculptural wealth of Khajuraho. 


In 1958, S. K. Mitra!" published his doctoral thesis entitled “Early Rulers 
of Khajuraho" in which he discussed the political history of the Candellas 
and also highlighted the socio-economic and religious condition on the basis 
of epigraphic sources along with art and architecture of the Candellas. The 
second edition of his book was published in 1977. In this edition he added 
two appendices, viz. 'Candelia land granis and feudalism' and 'A Note on 
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aspect of Candella architecture.’ The former contradicts R. S. Sharma's theory 
on feudalism and its application to Candella land grants. The second appendix 
contains an important suggestion that all the Khajuraho temples, Hindu and 
Jaina, must have been built by the same community of builders, belonging 
to a single school of architecture, i. e. Nàgara style of central India. As craftsmen, 
they themselves might have no sectarian bias and responded enthusiastically 
to the requirements of their patrons irrespective of their religious affiliations. 18 


Krishna Deva’? published in 1959 an article in Ancient India, No. 15, 
entitled ‘The temples of Khajuraho in Central India.’ In this paper, he had 
studied for the first time the Khajuraho temple architecture and sculptural 
art in depth on the basis of morphological study of temples and iexts. He 
has given classification of Khajuraho sculptures which is acceptable to art 
historians. E. Zannas and J. Auboyer®° in 1960 published their work Khajuraho. 
In the same year Kanwarlal?' published his /mmortal Khajuraho. This book 
is however written for tourists. Urmila Agrawala?? published her doctoral 
dissertation Khajuraho Sculptures and their Significance in 1964. She made 
an attempt to study the Khajuraho sculptures on the basis of iconography. 
A discussion of the social significance of the sculptures for the study of 
contemporary social life as revealed in the Khajuraho sculptures was the 
highlight of this work. H. D. Sankalia?? published his paper “Socio-economic 
background of Khajuraho” in the Journal of Indian History in 1966. He has 
discussed briefly factors which made it possible for these magnificent temples 
to come into existence, and which possibly also account for the prominently 
erotic elements in their sculptures. According to him, the reason for building 
the temples at Khajuraho seems to be that nearabout Panna, they found 
not only excellent sandstone but also diamonds.?^ Vidya Prakash?? published 
his book Khajuraho, A Study in the Cultural Conditions of Chandella Society, 
in 1967. He discusses the various aspects of social and cultural life of Khajuraho 
as revealed from the sculptures. In the same year, another book of Ramasraya 
Awasthi?? in Hindi Khajuraho Ki Deva Pratimayain came into print. This is 
an excellent study of the iconography of some important deities of Khajuraho 
temples in depth and with a good textual interpretation of images. In the 
meantime Mulk Raj Anand's?' monograph Khajuraho dawned. His attempt 
was to highlight the aesthetic value of the Khajuraho sculptures. Klaus Brühn?? 
published Deogarh, an important site of Candella art in which the Jaina icons 
at Deogarh were discussed in detail Bhagchandra Jain?? published his 
dissertation “Deogarh Ki Jaina Kala" in which he made an atlempt to study 
the Jaina sculptures found at Deogarh having iconographic significance. A. 
P. Pandey's?? research work Candella Kalina Bundelkhanda Kā Itihdsa (1968) 
in Hindi was a study narrative and its character pertaining to Candella art 
is merely a survey of Cunningham Reports. 


In 1977, R. K. Dikshit's?' publication The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti 
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and Their Times provided an authentic account of the history of the Candellas, 
and is well documented. It is based on a critical appreciation of the available 
sources, literary as well as archaeological and personal exploration leading 
to discovery of new inscriptions that had not been noticed earlier. The author 
has utilized Aupasatakam*?, an important work of Candella times, for the 
first time, a work that had not been noticed by other writers on the subject. 
The cultural part of his thesis has remained unpublished till today. K. L 
Agrawal's?? Khajuraho in Hindi was released in the same year. He made an attempt 
to study the monuments of Khajuraho in light of geo-political, socio-economic 
and religious background and also added the translation of some important 
inscriptions of Khajuraho in Hindi. Krishna Deva's?* guide book, Khajuraho 
published by the A. S. |. in the year 1980 gives an authentic account of 
Khajuraho temples for general readers and also for scholars. S. D. Trivedi's?5 
catalogue of sculptures in Jhansi Museum released in 1983 gives an account 
of Candella sculptures found. in Jhansi region of Uttar Pradesh. His other 
publication was Bundelkhanda Ka Purátattva?? in Hindi. In this he described 
the archaeological sites of Bundelkhand region and also incorporated some 
new material found in some sites of Bundelkhand. K. K. Chakravarti>” released 
his monograph on 'Khajuraho' in 1985. He had propounded that the Khajuraho 
artist depicts the total rather than the partial life of the entire community 
or of any individual. Sculptures and temples were outer manifestation of his 
inner vision. The book contains good photographs and line drawings of Khajuraho 
temples and sculptures. Krishna Deva’s®® Khajuraho in 1987, and again an 
ASI publication The temples of Khajuraho in two volumes were remarkable 
editions.2 Both these works of Krishna Deva contributed a very significant 
and authentic study of sculptural and architectural study of Candella art with 
particular reference to Khajuraho. He has given a scholarly and text-based 
study of Khajuraho architecture and art. M. N. P. Tiwari's^?, Khajuráho Ka 
Jaina Puratattva (1987), in Hindi, provides a critical account of Jaina sculptures 
of Khajuraho. The present author's! publication Ajaigarh Aur Kalafijara Ki 
Devapratimayain (1987) has for the first time studied the famous Candella 
forts of Ajaigarh and Kalanjara as art centres of the Candellas. The author 
brought out the significance of rock-cut Candella sculptures which were not 
studied by previous art-historians. The sculptures of Ajaigarh and Kalanjara 
are important from artistic and iconographic point of view. The present author's 
paper (1987-88) on the recently found Kundeshwar Copper-plate of Queen 
Satyabhama (wife of King Vidyadhara), dated VS 1060 (CE 1003)??, helped 
to show that the Candella Vidyadhara was on the throne in CE 1003. Further, 
the epigraphist Arvind K. Singh's reading of the date of King Dhangadeva's 
inscription of the Vis$vanatha temple of Khajuraho as VS 1056 (CE 999) 
confirmed the date earlier read by Cunningham. This reading has an important 
bearing on the Candella chronology and on the consecration date of the 
Vi$vanatha temple. 
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M. N. P. Tiwari and Kamal Giri organised a site seminar at Khajuraho 
in 1987, in which they invited many scholars connected with the subject. 
It was a good attempt to study the monument at site and discuss the matters 
of controversy and exchange the views on various aspects related to the 
sculptural study of the site. The Proceeding of the Seminar published by 
the Department of Archaeology, Madhya Pradesh in 1994 was edited by 
K. K. Chakravarti, M. N. P. Tiwari and Kamal Giri‘? It contains papers on 
different aspects of Khajuraho art, architecture and epigraphy. It is an important 
contribution of scholars in the field of Candella art. Devangana Desai^^ has 
genuinely contributed to the study of Candella art and iconography. She published 
many research papers on various aspects of Khajuraho art in Indian and 
international publications since 1984 and also brought out her book, 75e 
Religious Imagery of Khajuraho (1996), in which she discussed critically 
the importance of religious imagery of Khajuraho and placement of the images 
in temples. Her contributions are commendable in which an original attempt 
has been made to explain the meaning of erotic sculptures on textual basis. 
She propounded the view that erotic sculptures are not the only attraction 
of Khajuraho. She has also discussed the religious trends of Khajuraho prevalent 
during the Candella period and their impact on the art and architecture of 
Khajuraho. She wrote another book entitled “Khajuraho” in 2000. This book 
is very useful for scholars as well as for general visitors to Khajuraho. In 
this she has incorporated the latest information regarding the temples of 
Khajuraho.^* 


For the study of Candella history and art | have made an attempt to 
incorporate the significant publications related to the historiography of the 
Candellas. This review of works gives us an idea about the direction of studies 
so far done in the subject concerned. We can conclude that mostly studies 
on Candella art are focussed around Khajuraho. Scholars are overwhelmed 
with the magnificence of Khajuraho so much that they overlooked other centres 
of Candella art. 
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Vedic Gods in Buddhist Sculptures 


Meena Talim 


Many a time Vedic gods are portrayed in Buddhist sculptures. Such 
portrayals have caused curiosity amongst scholars. Three major gods like 
Brahma, Indra and Sun (?) are often seen along with minor gods of the 
Brahmanic pantheon. In the present paper, we will study these three gods 
and find out their position in the Buddhist ethos. 


At the outset | would like to bring to the notice of the readers that Buddha 
had never made any attempt to bifurcate his religion from existing contemporary 
traditions, whether religious or social. On the other hand, he had several times 
proclaimed, "I am teaching the norm which was followed by previous great 
sages." Thus he had paved a path of his doctrine through existing ground 
that led the people to learn his teachings; without hurting anyone's feelings 
or causing prejudices. This attitude made his religion very popular with no 
hatred or ill feelings generated in the minds of people for other contemporary 
religious systems. Unfortunately, such a loftier attitude is practically lost in 
modern days; hence many are amazed to see references of Vedic gods in 
Buddhism. 


God Brahma 


Brahmà is a Vedic deity known as a creator of the universe. In the 
Buddhist texts he is often known as Brahma Sahampati. He had been often 
helpful to Buddha and showed keen interest in his teachings and has been 
referred to in the Buddhist scriptures. Let us study some of such incidents 
that would reveal his love and loyalty to Buddha. 


It is said that when queen Mahamayadevi was pregnant she had set 
out for her parent's house at Devadahanagar. On the way she saw Lumbini 
forest in which $ala trees were fully bloomed with flowers. She decided to 
halt for some time in the Lumbini park and stood under a Sàla tree. She 
held a branch of a tree and that very moment she had labour pains. There 
she delivered a child, Bodhisattva-prince Siddhartha. At that time God Brahma 
received the child in a golden net cloth. Covering with the cloth he showed 
it to the queen and said, "Oh Devi, be happy, be relaxed, you have given 
birth to a mighty son" '; when Bodhisattva took first seven steps on the ground, 
God Brahmà accompanied him, holding a canopy over his head. Thus, God 
Brahma carefully looked after Buddha since his birth. 
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Again, when Buddha obtained omniscience, he enjoyed the spiritual bliss 
for a week and went to Ajapala nigrodha park. There, while pondering over 
the achievements he felt, "I have achieved a norm which is very profound, 
hard to follow, difficult to understand, tranquil, excellent, logical and should 
be expounded to wise men only; therefore | shall seek nibbàna. If | preach 
the doctrine and others may not understand then it is disappointing and exerting 
myself.'? God Brahma read the thoughts going on in the mind of Buddha 
and he thought, “The world will be destroyed, if they do not hear teachings 
of Buddha.” He immediately came down from heaven and requesied Buddha 
to propound his doctrine to the world. Buddha refused him twice on the 
ground that people may find it difficult to understand him as they are engrossed 
in the pleasures of life. Third time God Brahma appealed to him saying, “In 
the world there are people who are less impure and possessed of powerful 
intellect; similarly, there are some who have less intellect but are pure and 
such groups of people will be benefited by your teachings.” Thus, in various 
ways he persuaded Buddha who ultimately agreed to preach his doctrine. 
This effort of God Brahma made the world avail of the teachings of Buddha. 


God Brahma himself was very keen and interested in hearing the doctrine 
of Buddha. He often visited Buddha for this purpose. It is said that once 
he had visited Buddha who was then staying with Uruvela Kassapa, in 
Kevalakappa forest and heard his sermon early in the morning, illuminating 
entire forest? 


The Sarabhamiga Jataka narrated episode of miracle held at Savatthi. 
This was a very important and prestigious event in the life of Buddha. It 
was accepting a challenge given to him by six heretical teachers to perform 
a miracle. At that time God Brahma personally attended and held canopy 
over the head of Buddha. He also witnessed two miracles held at Savatthi 
and Sankissanagara.* 


These four episodes are narrated in various Buddhist texts that reveal 
how at the time of crises God Brahma helped Buddha and at times even 
advised him. These episodes are also portrayed in sculptures and paintings. 
The birth of Buddha is sculptured by Gandhara artists. In a beautiful Gandhara 
sculpture, we observe God Brahma stading next to Mahamayadevi and spreading 
the golden net cloth to hold the child, coming out of her womb. Here we 
can see the grandeur of God Brahma. His big royal crown is studded with 
gems and he is decked with all ornaments (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1: God Brahma in the scene depicting the birth of Buddha 


The Savatthi miracle is carved out on the relief of railings (vedikā) at 
Bharhut. In this relief Brahmà is holding canopy over Bodhi-tree, a symbolic 
form of Buddha. Unfortunately, the canopy is covered with edge of a panel 
of the relief but a gesture of his palm makes it clear. Similarly, his elaborate 
and somewhat elongated crown denotes his majesty in this relief (Fig. 2). 


God Indra of Bhaja Caves 


We shall study God Indra of Bhaja Caves. Bhaja caves of the Thera- 
vada sect are as early as second century BCE. The sculptures in these caves 
have characteristics of early Buddhist art having some Achaemenian features. 


J. Burgess, after observing an archaic character of architecture and sculpture 
of Bhaja caves which distinctly indicated their early origin, had come to the 
conclusion, “The Bhaja caves were not, as had been previously suggested, 
an offshoot from those of Karle, but quite an earlier foundation."® A cell 
that is located at the east of caitya hall and at the right end of verandah 
has two reliefs, on each side of the cell door. On these reliefs two Vedic 
deities have been carved out. On the viewer's right, the God Indra is shown 
mounted on elephant and on the left is Sürya, the sun God mounted on 
his chariot. Let us study the episodes from the Buddhist texts that would 
reveal relation between Buddha and Indra. 


God indra is equally popular in the Buddhist texts as God Brahma is. 
It is said that Indra's throne becomes hot whenever there is an end of life, 
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Fig. 2: God Brahma in the scene of Sravasti Miracle 
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or end of merit or when a great soul with his virtues challenges his superiority.® 
Indra at that time comes down on the earth to find out the great soul. Many 
Jataka stories narrate that Indra had tried to test the páramitas (perfections) 
that Bodhisattva was then performing and praised him, e. g. Akitti, Vessantara, 
Kanha and many Jatakas. In Sivi Jataka, when Bodhisattva was performing 
Dana-Paramita (perfection in charity) Indra came in disguised as a blind brahmin 
and begged of his eyes. King Sivi, the Bodhisattva, willingly donated both 
his eyes.” Such Jataka stories reveal that God Indra helped Bodhisattva to 
become perfect in all the ten paramitas. Indra had always taken initiative 
to help and protect Buddha whenever necessary. 


As Buddha became popular many rival heretics tried to disgrace him. 
Cinca, the Manavika was a female ascetic who accused Buddha falsely. Every 
evening she used to enter Jetavana forest where Buddha was staying and 
return in the morning, and if anyone would ask her she would reply, "I 
have spent the night with Gotama in perfume chamber." Thus she caused 
doubts in the minds of people. She started wrapping clothes and wooden 
disk around her stomach and pretented to be pregnant. She spread rumours 
amongst people that she had conceived a child by Gotama. Once sne directly 
charged Buddha, when he was amongst a large crowd, preaching the doctrine. 
Buddha said, "Only you and | know the truth." She challenged him to prove 
his innocence. At this juncture when Buddha's character was at stake, God 
Indra came forward and caused the disk to fall down on her toes. People 
came to know the truth and Ciñcā was rebuked by them;? later she was 
devoured by earth. Thus, Indra protected Buddha from false accusation. 


Similarly, we know that Indra was informed by Buddha that he would 
perform miracle at Savatthi. Indra, then gave instructions to his assistant 
Vi$vakarma to make a pavilion where twenty crores would be accommodated. 
Buddha then performed Yamaka-Patihariya (dual-miracle). He had also made 
an arrangement for second miracle (i. e. Lokavivarana) where three stairs 
were led down from heaven to earth. He himself witnessed both miracles 
by accompanying Buddha and holding his alms-bowl and upper garment? 


These are some of the episodes found in the Buddhist texts which will 
reveal the friendly and cordial relations between Buddha and God Indra. Perhaps 
it may help those who are confused to find Vedic God Indra being carved 
out in the earliest caves at Bhaja. This, | hope would disclose that Indra 
was not an alien to Buddhists as unfortunately believed by some scholars. 
Let us see what scholars have to say about this relief. 


Most of the scholars have agreed to this identification of deities, though 
few were not convinced. J. Burgess and James Fergusson suggest that these 
reliefs are not intended to represent God Indra or Sun God but they represent 
a prince in his chariot drawn by four horses.'° These two great scholars 
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categorically pointed out, "the subject portrayed in its sculpture is not connected 
to the religion to which it is dedicated.'' E. H. Johnston also felt that, it 
is hardly possible to have Vedic gods find principal position in the Buddhist 
caves. !? Moreshwar G. Dikshit states, “Irrespective of the fact that the sculptures 
have not been properly identified and their exact relation to the Buddhist 
pantheon is not known, one thing about them is certain, that they have a 
strange. foreign look." '? A. K. Commaraswamy writes, "what the true meaning 
of these reliefs in a Buddhist vihàra may be is hard to determine, the vihàra 
must be Buddhist, but the sculptures are not Buddhist. This is rather, a simple 
kind of non-Buddhist art which the Buddhists had to adapt to their own edifying 
ends, and it reminds us that much must have been going on outside the 
limited range of Buddhist art properly so called."'* Ray Craven observes, 
"These reliefs featuring the older deities in heroic roles again underline early 
Buddhism's tolerance and its ability at integration - perhaps designed to avoid 
alienating the common people." 15 


Whatever may be the opinions of various scholars, this relief deserves 
close study from Buddhist iconographical point of view. In the relief, Indra, 
the king of Gods, is mounted on his elephant Airavata, along with his attendant. 
He is wearing huge royal turban, big round earrings, a long garland of flowers 
hanging down to his leg and a thick broad bracelet on his left hand. In 
the right hand he is holding an arrow-like shaft. He is wearing dhoti type 
lower garment and is bare upto the waist. His attendant is wearing longsleeved 
upper garment and a decorative lower garment up to the thigh. He is holding 
banner and two spears in both his hands. His headdress is also very elongated 
and elaborate. The elephant on which both are sitting is covered with embroidered 
housing. This animal is also decked with thick band around head and a 
necklace. Its posture is so elegant that one feels that he is marching ahead. 
In his trunk, the elephant is holding a tree which has been uprooted and 
two men are falling from it. Incidently, this tree is without railings ( vedika) 
which means it is not a Bodhi-tree, which often represents Buddha. | think 
it is very significant, perhaps to indicate that non-Buddhist teachings are being 
rooted out and men who are falling off the tree are non-believers in Buddha's 
teachings. 


Below the falling figures and at the right front foot of the elephant, we 
notice a miniature sized Bo-tree, surrounded by railings. Above this tree three 
small figures, with elaborate hair-dresses which also resemble birds, can be 
observed, perhaps to indicate lesser deities of bird species which are very 
common in Jataka stories. Below the Bo-tree is a scene of royal person 
sitting on a throne in a bhadrasana position, attended by cauri bearer, musician 
and dancers. At the left side of this scene and below the front of the left 
leg of the elephant, there is another Bo-tree surrounded by railings and adorned 
with parasols and garlands of flowers. At the left side of this Bo-tree we 
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observe a forest scene in which animals such as mini elephant, bear, (lon 
and tiger along with forest dwellers are seen; one of them is a female 
horse-headed figure. The entire atmosphere of the whole scene depicts a 
happy mood (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3: God Indra 


A. K. Coomaraswamy comments, "The elephant and its two riders are 
designed on a scale enormously greater than that of the landscape, and 
blotting out the greater part of it"'9 However, | feel that there is a purpose 
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and that is to have both reliefs equal in size, i. e. in proportion with other 
part of sculpture (Sürya); otherwise these two sculptures would have lost 
the balance from the artistic point of view. The composition of the sculptures 
would have looked awkward, on the sides of two door-ways of the cave. 
Besides, the landscape below the feet of an elephant was subordinate to 
the main theme of sculpture; it was meant only to cover open space below. 
Therefore the space was utilized to give Buddhist ethos indicating propogation 
of Buddhism. 


Thus, the relief of Indra on Bhaja Cave seems to have been carved out 
with a motive to exhibit the greatness of Buddha and propagate his teachings. 
This has been represented by uprooting non-Buddhist faith (a symbolic tree) 
by God Indra. 


Sürya 


It has been pointed out by H. D. Bhattacharya, "The tradition regarding 
the divinity of the Sun has come down from Vedic times."'/ The earliest 
squatting figure of Sun belonged to Mathura in Kusana period in second 
century CE. This statue is dressed as a Kusàna prince with heavy clothing 
and padded boots upto knees, which are definitely not Indian. An Indian concept 
of the Sun drawing seven-horsed chariot seems to be unknown to the sculptor. 
Bhattacharya further writes, "The popularity of the god receives a sudden 
accession of strength through infiltration of Persian beliefs and the installation 
of images soon after.” 18 


At Bhaja we notice the Sun God on the left side of the cave door. A 
chariot of four horses is being drawn by royal male figure accompanied 
by two females. All the three are wearing elaborate headdresses denoting 
their royalty. The man assumed as Sun God is wearing heavy earrings covering 
ear-lobes, a broad choker type necklace and with his right hand he holds 
reins of the chariot, which is covered with shawl-like cloth. The two female 
figures are also heavily decked with big round earrings and necklaces. One 
of the two is having bead necklace and is holding fly-whisk in the hand 
which also has a broad bracelet on it. The other female figure is similar 
but she is wearing bangles on her hand. The chariot is flanked by two horsemen, 
who are also wearing heavy headdresses, necklaces and bracelets. Their horses 
are respectfully standing at distance and they too are decorated with flowerlike 
plumes. Underneath the wheels of the chariot and hooves of horses four 
female demons, hideous looking monsters are crushed. One of the female 
demons is holding a short sword-like instrument in her right hand and showing 
her anger by opening her wide jaw with a range of protruding big teeth. 
One of the demons is almost fallen down and crushed under the hooves 
of horses and her leg is under wheel of the chariot. Another demon seems 
to be helplessly wailing loudly with her two open arms. The remaining, the 
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fourth one, is desparately holding one of the legs of a bull which is shown 
above her shoulders and her left hand seems to be in the beak of a bird. 
One can notice underneath the wheels a bull with two horns and little below 
it, a head of a bird, probably a crow. These two creatures are very significant, 
but unfortunately they have not been noticed by scholars. These two figures 
are comparatively small and clustered around demons. Actually speaking, these 
figures of bull and head of the crow are very important which will be explained 
in due course. Let us now study the observations of some scholars (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4: God Sūrya (Mithra) 


Burgess and Fergusson called these demons "Rakshasas."'? H. D. 
Bhattacharya remarked that two female figures in the chariot are Goddesses 
Usa and Pratyūşā. The uncouth figures trampled upon by horses and wheels 
could be identified as demons of darkness.?? Coomaraswamy writes, "| see 
no reason to question the original identification of this scene as representing 
Sürya with his two wives driving through the sky and dispelling the powers 
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of darkness."?! Vidya Dehejia observes, "The panel to the left of the doorway 
and continuing onto the main wall, the chariot panel is a simpler one.'?? 
M. Dikshit noticed, "One thing is certain that they have a strange foreign 
look."?* Thus except Dikshit most of the scholars are inclined to accept it 
as a rellef of Sun God. 


Actually speaking, the Sun God was not popular amongst the people 
when this relief was carved out at Bhaja. Besides, there is no single Jataka 
or Buddhist legend that shows connection between Bodhisattva or Buddha 
with Sürya. Inspite of these facts how could this deity be portrayed on the 
Buddhist cave? This riddle could be solved if we accept it as a gesture 
of Persian monks who could be responsible for this beautiful relief. The monks 
who migrated from Persia could have been formerly followers of the Mithra 
Cult and have influenced the engravings of the Bhaja Cave. 


In the Mauryan period we notice Persian influence on Indian artefacts. 
Karl Khandalawala says, "The great stone edifice in ancient India was outcome 
of the inspiration derived from Achaemenian architectural glory and was the 
handwork of Achaemenid craftsmen, be they Persians, Perso-Greeks or other 
foreigners."?* Besides, we must take into consideration a steady migration 
of the Persians to India. Before Zoroastrianism in sixth century BCE the earlier 
religion in Persia was that of cult of Mithra. "It was the Zoroastrian reforms 
which caused the separation of Arians in two different tribes and migration 
of these tribes which afterwards settled in India," Similarly, after the fall 
of Alexander the Great, its repercussions resulted in an upheaval in Persia 
and the Persians migrated to India. Such influx of foreigners slowly merged 
in the Indian soil. As the conditions of Brahmanic religion were not conducive. 
to these foreigners they willingly became Buddhists. They wholeheartedly 
accepted Buddhism and contributed to Its art and architecture. 


At Bhaja, almost all scholars have agreed that there is an influence of 
Persian ideology. As pointed out previously, followers of the Mithra cult might 
have migrated to India after persecution from Avesta. Let us study about 
Mithra, which may help us to solve the riddle of Bhaja. The Mithra cult no 
longer exists In the world; we will have to depend more on archaeological 
sources which are very slender and scattered. Therefore, | will depend much 
on scholars who have worked on him. Mithra was a ‘Saviour God’ and connected 
with the Sun. Coins of the Kusàna king Kaniska, known as Mithra-Helios 
coins, portray the bust with rays projecting from his head. "From this slender 
connection we may suggest that Mithra was for Kusanas not only 'Solar 
deity but also saviour deity; and this would accord with what we know about 
Mithra from Iranian side.”2° 


Mithra was a Persian deity but his cult was widely spread in the West, 
including Rome. "He was described as a God of war riding in four-horsed 
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chariot against the demons and their worshippers and closely associated with 
Sun."2” Mithra was held in high esteem among the ancient Persians and 
West Asia, dating back to fourteenth century BCE. "The temples of Mithra 
are found in some parts of Europe; cult of Mithraism was very popular even 
in ancient Rome and worship spread far and wide.”2® It seems that after 
the rise of Zoroastrianism the cult suffered a setback and Mithra is hardly 
mentioned in the Gathas and ignored by Zarathustra in his reforms. “It may 
have been possible to go further and to hold that the Prophet regarded him 
as a demon whose worship was to be banished from pure faith.'"'?? 


Mithra was by origin a god of heavenly light. According to ‘Myth of Mithras’ 
there is a close connection between Sun and Mithra.°° Mithra is also later 
identified with the Sun himself.?! A special characteristic of Mithra is that 
he is always shown as a slayer of a bull and in every sculpture he is shown 
killing a bull. According to sources, "The death of a bull was the source 
of life, an act of renewal of creation; killing an animal is not the act of 
evil spirit but sacrifice performed by Mithra, a bull being chosen as a victim 
on account of his great generative power."?? Ray Wills writes, "Virtually every 
shrine of Mithra had a central relief of Mithra slaying bull.? Just as sacrifice 
of a bull is very conspicuous in ritual worship of Mithra, a crow is equally 
important and present in every relief of Mithra. A crow is almost always 
present, perched either on Mithra's mantle or on the edge of cave."?* 


Another remarkable characteristic of Mithra is that he is a god of battles. 
"He was a god of war described riding in his four horsed golden chariot 
against demons and their worshippers and closely associated with Sun.”°° 
Mithra is said to be drawn across the sky by white horses. Around him 
are groups of lesser divinities and sometimes linked with goddess of future 
namely Ashi."?9 The coupling of Mithra with goddess Anáhità is also common. 


After studying the main characteristics of Mithra one will realise that all 
important emblems of Mithra can be observed in the relief of Bhaja that 
are being carved out a) royal personality driving along with two females 
which can be called Goddesses Ashi and Anahita; b) a chariot of four horses; 
c) monstrous images trampled down by wheels of the chariot. Besides, one 
may notice that demons shown at Bhaja are different from the Indian types; 
d) a bull being crushed down below the wheel of the chariot to indicate 
Mithra as a bull slayer; e) a crow with open beak is an essential item for 
the Mithra image;? f) two horsemen accompanying charioteer, as Mithra is 
atways flanked by two companions; g) Mithra's sanctuaries were often 
established in natural caves or grottoes.?? 


Taking into account all such factors and unfavourable conditions for Mithra 
followers in Persia, it would not be wrong to presume that the followers 
of Mithra cult migrated to India and played an important role in carving out 
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this Bhaja relief according to their ideas. These Persian monks or artisans 
also knew an inseparable relation between cave and Mithra. Perhaps because 
of all these favourable characteristics found at Bhaja cave these artisans could 
not have resisted the temptation of carving out this relief of Mithra with all 
his characteristics which is mistaken as a relief of the Sun God of Vedic 
pantheon. An eminent scholar like Karl Khandalawala while writing on Bhaja 
reliefs remarks, "There were perhaps some skilled Yavana artisans amongst 
those of local origin.”3° Thus scholars suggest foreign hand in the relief of 
the Bhaja Cave. 


Sculpture of the Sun God at Bodhagaya 


The sculpture of the Sun God at Bodhagaya was observed and studied 
by General Alexander Cunningham and Rajendralala Mitra in 19” Century. 
Their descriptions will help us to get information about the Sun god in Buddhist 
monuments. Cunningham feels that the relief, "offers a representation of the 
Sun in his four-horsed chariot, attended by two females, who are shooting 
arrows to the right and left which symbolise the Sun's rays".*? He further 
commented that there is evidence of Greek influence as the number of horses 
is four and not seven as Indians accept it from Rgvedic times. Cunningham 
assumes that "Indians might have seen the Greek representations of the Sun 
god, which was afterwards carried to Palibothra by either pure Greek or 
half Greek sculptors."^' 


Rajendralala Mitra, on the other hand, did not agree and wrote, "The 
premises from which these conclusions have been drawn, are, however, not 
correct, and the conclusions are consequently wrong."^? He further added 
that on carefully examining the photograph of the relief, it will be seen that 
the group has nothing to do with the Sun. The pose of the central figure 
is not like that of Greek Apollo but that of a plain turbaned Indian charioteer 
and the side figures are two Amazonian ladies.. the drawing of nimbus is 
nothing more than the back framing of the chariot... the unnatural and awkward 
position of four horses, two at right side and two at left side, was necessary 
for the sake of art... and the whole structure of assumptions of Gen. Cunningham 
tumbles like a house of cards."^? 


After reading the opinions of these two great scholars it would be useful 
to study the relief. The relief is a rectangular panel, which is situated at 
the middle of a pillar of the verandah of a monastery of Bodhagayà. One 
can observe two octagonal pillars with bellshaped capitals along with figures 
of sphynxes at the top. In between these two pillars the main theme of a 
chariot is carved out. The chariot is drawn by four horses, of which two 
horses are turning to right side and two to left side. These four horses look 
very healthy, vigourous and aggressive as they are almost standing on their 
backside hooves on the ground and frontside hooves are almost in the air. 
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This position of horses indicates a speedy movement of the chariot. The main 
figure in the chariot is of a man who looks majestic and very vigorously 
holding reins of the horses in the left hand and right hand is raised towards 
the chest, holding something which is not clear. The man seems to be a 
royal personage, as his big but proportionate turban is having roundish emblem 
on it. He is wearing big round earrings, touching almost his shoulders; a 
thick necklace that falls on his broad chest. He is accompanied by two females 
holding bows, arrows, at his left and right sides. They are wearing big 
dome-shaped headdresses, helmets, below which their hairline across the 
foreheads can be observed. They are holding in their left hands bows and 
right hands thick arrows and swords. They look confident and standing with 
weapons in a moving chariot. The two men below the chariot, one at right 
side and other at left side are trying to cover their heads with forearms, 
bending down on the earth, to protect themselves from marching chariot which 
is running through them. This reveals arrogance of the rider (Fig. 5). 


The back of the chariot has two items, a so called nimbus and a canopy 
fixed on a disk at the top. The scholars like Cunningham feel that it is a 
nimbus behind a charioteer to indicate his divinity. This is squarish in shape 
with straight lines carved on it which are said to be rays coming out of 
the head of Sürya, the charioteer. R. Mitra does not agree with this suggestion 
and remarks the rays of Sun are actually ribs of chariots backcover. He 
writes "It is really nothing more than the back-framing of the chariot"^* | 
agree with Mitra; the position of chariot is from front side hence the lines 
of ribs of framing of chariot are bound to be in slanting - straight lines, 
to give depth to the upper position of the chariot. Besides careful observation 
will reveal that the shape of this so called nimbus is not round but squarish 
with upper corners given a roundish shape. This therefore can not be nimbus 
around the head of charioteer. Above this we observe a round canopy designed 
to indicate a royal emblem of the charioteer. 


Rajendralala Mitra remarks, "The central figure is not like that of the 
Greek Apollo but plain turbaned Indian charioteer'*® | slightly differ with Mitra 
here; | feel that the charioteer is not plain Indian but a royal person. His 
attire is similar to those majestic personalities that are carved out on the 
toranas of Sanchi. After studying the details of the relief one is convinced 
that he is not the Sun God. Then who is he? 
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Fig. 5: God Surya (King Ajatasatru) 
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The charioteer has two stout campanions who look like female warriors, 
as they are holding weapons in both their hands. They have strong dome-shaped 
headdresses (helmets) to cover their heads. Major Markham Kittoe and R. 
Mitra are inclined to accept them as "two Amazonian ladies," ^9? may be owing 
to their hefty physique. In sixth century BCE, it was a practice to have female 
guards to protect royal personalities. King AjataSatru was one of such rulers 
who trusted female guards more than male escorts : The Diggh Nikáya narrates 
that when King Ajatasatru decided to visit Buddha along with Jivaka, the 
physician thought, “It is better to have female guards, as they are less dangerous 
than men."^? The King took along with him five hundred female guards who 
were in the garb of men, tying swords on the waisteline and holding staffs 
studded with gems in their hands.*® May | suggest, that this charioteer could 
be King AjataSatru of Magadha? He is frequently mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts for his valour and arrogance. The relief gives an impression that charioteer 
is recklessly driving fast and his female attendants are helping him, by keeping 
the road clear and driving away men on the road to run helter skelter. This 
is in tune with the character of King AjataSatru as portrayed in the Buddhist 
texts. Secondly, these female attendants could be his female guards, dressed 
like warriors with big helmets on the heads and carrying weapons in both 
their hands. They seem to be making the road clear by frightening the people 
on the road by their weapons. They do not possess any delicate mannerísm 
which wives of the Sun God namely Usa or Pratyüsa could have. Besides, 
Ajatasatru is often shown in Buddhist sculptures on the basis of episodes 
narrated in the texts, but here he has been sculpted as per his nature. Thirdly, 
on the back-hood of chariot on a small disk a royal canopy has been fixed 
which is often shown over the head of royal personality. 


Now the question of four horses remains unsolved. We know that 
Achaemenian Mithra used to ride the chariot with four horses. But on this 
ground we can not call him Mithra as we know that other three necessary 
items are missing in the relief, namely a bull, a crow and female demons. 
At the same time we do not observe any similarity that would connect him 
to the Sun God. 


General Cunningham thinks that the number (four) and position of the 
horses are similar to the chariot of Greece; therefore the figure in the chariot 
is that of Apollo.49 R. Mitra, however did not approve of it on the ground 
that a) Apollo has no umbrella over his head, b) Grecian horses are not 
adorned with crest or plumes on the head which Indian horses have, and 
c) Apollo has no side figures. He feels that "the position of horses does 
not imply borrowing, but is a natural result of art." He further argued that 
"This unnatural and awkward position was necessary for the sake of art 
and could not be avoided." 5? 
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After studying this problem | feel that the four-horsed chariot should not 
lead us to accept him as Apollo, a god of Greece, or as Mithra, a Persian 
god. The chariot driven by four horses seems to be common in Greece, 
Persia and India, in the 6" century BCE. In Midanakatha, we come across 
a reference to Prince Siddhartha when he decided to visit a park. He called 
his charioteer Channa to prepare a chariot. At that time Channa made ready 
a chariot drawn by four horses which were bluish in colour and were brought 
especially from Sindh for the royal family." It is therefore likely that King 
AjataSatru who was contemporary of Buddha possessed a chariot drawn by ` 
four horses. The position of horses, two on right side and two on left side, 
may have been carved purposely as Mitra had pointed out, for the sake 
of art. This position also reveals the valour, spirit and heroism of horses 
and the charioteer. Thus, the figure of Bodhagaya is not the Sun God of 
Vedic pantheon but could be King AjataSatru sculpted on the basis of 
characterization depicted in the Buddhist scriptures. 
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Unfolding Sadasiva 
Tuls! Vatsal 


Among the many wonderful and unusual images installed in the medieval 
temples of Khajuraho in Central India is that of a strange male deity with 
six visible heads and four legs, now in the Khajuraho museum, (PI. XV) that 
bears an inscription on its pedestal identifying it as Sadásiva.! A second, 
similar but smaller image occupies a niche in the north-east corner of the 
mahamandapa of the Kandariya Mahadeva temple. Both figures are fully 
anthropomorphic. Both have four legs, and six visible heads arranged in two 
tiers of three heads each, surmounted by a /ióga. Only two hands (both 
right) survive in the museum figure; the one in the temple has only one 
surviving (right) hand. Of the four legs, two are crossed in the typical padmasana 
posture. The other two are spread apart, and bent at the knees. On the 
pedestal of the museum figure there is three-headed image of a bearded 
Brahma, as well as a small seated figure of a devotee. In the temple figure, 
apart from the Brahma on the pedestal are the figures of Brahma and Visnu 
on the right and left of the prabhāvali. The mounts of Brahmà (swan), Visnu 
(bearded human head denoting Garuda) and Siva (bull) are shown beneath 
the legs in padmasana. 


Sadāśiva plays a vital role in Saiva cosmogony. The various Saiva schools 
categorised as Saiva Siddhànta (such as the Tamil Saivas and the North Indian 
Saivas), while differing in certain respects, all accept the authority of the Agamas, 
and share some fundamental philosophical concepts. Saiva Siddhànta holds 
that nothing exists except the One Supreme Being, known as Paramasiva. 
He is the Divine Essence, beyond all attributes and limitations. At the same 
time, paradoxically, the world in all its myriad shapes and forms, with all 
its joys and sorrows, also truly exists - it is a manifestation of the dynamic 
aspect, the Divine Energy (Sakti) of the Absolute. This manifestation is not 
a one-time act of creation, but a continuous unfolding of Paramasiva through 
the operations of his Sakti, and is described in terms of the five Principle 
Categories (Siva, Sakti, Sadagiva, igvara or Mahesvara and Jiana). Sadasiva 
occupies a key position in this process. He is at once manifest and unmanifest 
(vyakta-avyakta), both with and without form (saka/la-niskala) - the Divine 
Essence stirred by the creative impulse of Sakti, prior to the unfolding of 
the phenomenal world out of its own substance. 


In an important article ‘From Transcendency to Materiality: Para Siva, 
Sadasiva and Mahesa in Indian Art’, Doris Srinivasan discusses how this three-fold 
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sequence of transformation from the formless to the material finds expression 
in Indian art. Srinivasan argues that while the formless, unmanifest Absolute 
is represented by the //nga, and the material form of the god through various 
anthropomorphic images of Mahe$a, Sadasiva, ‘the subtle form’ of the Absolute, 
who S both with and without form, is depicted as a partial anthropomorphic 
image. 


According to Srinivasan, the defining iconographical characteristic of 
Sadāśiva is not the number of heads or arms, the types of attributes carried 
by the figure, or the asanas, but the ‘partial manifestation’ of the deity. Sadasiva 
is generally represented in the form of a mukhajliriga with one or more faces, 
though sometimes also as a partially exposed anthropomorphic figure (as 
in the case of the great Sadasiva image in Elephanta) - but, in keeping with 
his essential nature, never in fully manifest anthropomorphic form. 


Srinivasan provides a number of striking examples from different parts 
of India to substantiate her theory. They include examples from the Lankesvara 
cave in Ellura, the Siva temple in Bodh Gaya and the Kusuma temple in 
Rajasthan, among others. At the same time, she argues that various instances 
of images which have hitherto been identified as Sadá$iva, and which are 
not in the form of partial manifestations, have either been erroneously identified, 
or that they represent special, nontypical àgamaic traditions. 


For instance, referring to a tenth century image from Khajuraho, which 
shows a three (24-5) five-faced deity seated in sukhasana, and which has 
been identified by B. N. Sharma as Sadasiva (Sadasiva, New Delhi, 1976, 
PI. IV), Srinivasan states: ‘In this icon, what matters is the degree of divine 
manifestation and the identity of the two small godlings on either side of 
the nimbus. On the right side is a seated, multi-headed bearded Brahma; 
on the left a much broken Visnu. The main god thus ought to be Mahesa.'? 
Srinivasan also discusses another figure, a twelfth century Sena sculpture 
from Rajibpur, Bengal, now in the Indian Museum, Kolkata, of a three (24-5) 
headed, ten-armed figure seated in padmaásana that carries an inscription 
on the base, which refers to the installation of Sadasiva. Regarding this figure 
she concludes that the 'Rajibpur Sadasiva can be considered an East Indian 
representation whose antecedents could well stem from an agamaic tradition 
known in the South; this tradition calls the fully manifested body ‘Sadasiva’... 
The Rajibpur Sadasiva need not be considered an exception. Instead it may 
be an East Indian icon representing an alternate, or second, agamaic tradition.'^ 


Srinivasan states that the inscribed Rajibpur figure is the on/y possible 
exception to her theory that she has come across.? Curiously - as Devangana 
Desai remarks in The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho - Srinivasan makes 
no mention of the inscribed Sadásiva from the Khajuraho site museum. This 
image, together with the one in the Kandariya Mahadeva temple, have been 
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noted by a number of scholars since the 1960s.’ Their iconography is unique 
and does not correspond to descriptions available in available texts which 
specify that Sadasiva should have five heads and ten arms, though the 
Rüpamandana does not specify the exact number of heads. However, since 
the figure in the museum carries an inscription that explicitly identifies the 
figure as Sadàsiva, there can be no dispute about its Identity. 


Is the Khajuraho figure, like the Rajibpur Sadasiva, then also a visual 
representation of the beliefs of some non-typical, perhaps unorthodox Saivite 
sub-sect? Or can it be satisfactorily explained by reference to mainstream 
Saiva Siddhànta beliefs ? 


One of the most puzzling iconograpical aspects of the Khajuraho Sadasiva 
is the figure's multiple legs. Desai suggests that the four legs are a visual 
pun: 'Catuspádas, literally the four feet (of the image of Sadaéiva), refer to 
the four padas (parts) of the Saiva system,’ viz. Jāna, Caryà, Kriya and 
Yoga? |t is true that the Salva Agamas do consist of these four sections. 
But this theoretical division does not seem to have been taken too seriously. 
In practice, only the Suprabheda and the Kirana are arranged according 
to the four sections. In some Agamas, two or more sections are condensed 
together, while in others, the material of one section is found in another.? 


A closer look at the four limbs of the figure suggests another, rather 
different interpretation. The first pair is clearly crossed in padmasana. The 
other two limbs are bent at the knees with the legs spread and the feet 
splayed. This is generally interpreted as the pra/ambapada pose (with the 
figure seated on a seat, Western-style, with the legs pendant). However, in 
the pralambapada pose, which is not very common in Hindu (or for that 
matter, Buddhist) art, the feet are shown pointing outwards, not sideways. 
An alternative interpretation is suggested by examining the figure of Mahakala, 
the three-eyed, fierce-faced deity of Vajrayana Buddhism who corresponds 
to the Hindu Siva. Mahākāla is usually portrayed with knees bent and feet 
turned sideways, a peculiarity which seems to follow a description in the 
Sadhanamálà text, which specifies that ‘Mahakala should be represented as 
if rising from a corpse’, which is why ‘the god is almost always portrayed 
with his knees bent, as /f he is about to arise. '? 


The Sadasiva image thus does not represent a single static figure with 
four limbs, the first pair in padmasana and the second In pralambapadasana, 
nor does it represent two figures! ', but rather the same figure in two different 
positions, the process being skilfully delineated by the single set of thighs. 
It is as if the figure seated in padamaásana uncrosses his limbs, rests them 
firmly on the ground and starts to rise. 


It was Heinrich Zimmer who made the very perceptive observation that 
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in certain of the most remarkable and significant Hindu creations, individual 
monuments are not supposed to be understood as static symbols, signifying 
an event or a particular figure, but actually to exhibit the process that is 
taking place. He believed that this aesthetic is unique to India and cited a 
number of examples including the 6th century relief from Parel which he 
identifies as Sadasiva,'? and the c. 1800 CE miniature from Kangra. This 
latter painting shows Kali I atop the prone figures of Siva-Sava, both of which 
represent Siva as Absolute. Siva as the Absolute in its dormant state is depicted 
as a corpse stretched on the ground. Lying above him, in contact with his 
own universal energy, is Siva in a state of actualization - a crescent moon 
in his hair, one arm upraised and the legs bent at the knees, as if about 
to rise. '? 


Paramasiva, the eternal Two-in-One, is both transcendent (as Siva) and 
immanent (as Sakti). The individual soul, however, is so caught up in the 
three-fold bond (pasa) of Anava (ignorance), Karma (result of action) and 
Maya (here taken to mean the obscuring, deceiving influence of the material 
world), that it cannot perceive the divine unity that underlies all things. And 
it is to help the individual to gradually destroy these fetters that Siva, the 
Lord (Pati) reveals himself to his creation in a series of manifestations. The 
Sivajnanasiddhiar,!^ a 13th century Tamil text explains: 


if the Supreme had not, by his arul (grace), adopted a form, and revealed 
to us the Vedas and the agamas, no-one could have come to bliss..." 


The text then lists the nine forms which Siva specially uses for the purpose 
of self-revelation: - 


. The One Lord appears through the following nine manifestations: Siva, 
Sakti Nada, Bindu, Sadasiva, Mahesvara, Rudra, Visnu and Brahma. 


Four of these are without form, and of those one evolves from another. 
Four are formed, and one, Sadásiva, both has a form and is formiess."'® 


These nine forms (which are an elaboration of the Five Principle Categories) 
correspond to the nine /atfvas (cosmic elements) that are listed in another 
Tamil commentary, the Mahábhasya, " which describes the doctrines of the 
various Saivite sub-sects including that of the Ürdhva- Saivas, a sect that may 
have been prevalent in Khajuraho between the 10th and 12th centuries.’ 
Whether or not this was the case, it appears that their philosophy is similar 
in all important respects to orthodox Saiva Siddhānta doctrine, the chief difference 
being that the Ürdhva Saivas describe the Supreme as Nataraja. The Supreme 
Principle is stated as being beyond the Nava Tattvas, enumerated as Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, lvara, Sadàsiva, Parabiridu, Paranada, Parásakti and Parasiva, '? 
which in the process of Involution, are ultimately reabsorbed into it. 


Sadasiva, Khajuraho Museum. 
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The nine forms of Siva may be explicated as follows: 


Siva : Pure consciousness, pure intelligence (/rána), dormant - the efficient 
cause of creation. 


Saktl : Consciousness as self-consciousness. Sakti is dynamic, pure energy, 
and is the instrumental cause of creation. 


The Nada and Bindu forms, which are the natural forces of motion and 
space, evolve when the Supreme Spirit lets his Sakti engage with Suddhamaya, 
which is original matter, the eternal material principle. Nada and Bindu are 
the ground for creation. 


Sadàslva : When /fana and kriya are equal and in a state of equilibrium, 
the ensuing form is known as Sada$iva. Sadāśiva typifies a state of readiness 
and impulse towards creation ( unmukhikarana). 


Mahe$svara : Personification of the fullness of the absolute, which comes 
into being when Ariya predominates. 


Next when K/jyà is in abeyance and jana prevails the saka/a forms 
of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra emanate to play their roles as Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer of the world under, as it were, the supervision of Siva. 


It is clear from the above description that the fifth form, that of Sadasiva 
is a crucial link between the first and the last four. In this form, Ariyasakti 
and jñānaśakti are equal, in a state of equilibrium. It is this state that is 
depicted in the classic meditation pose of the Sadāśiva figure at the site 
museum in Khajuraho, reflecting in its perfect balance the intrinsic nature 
of Sadásiva - that of the unity of manifest and unmanifest. But the equilibrium 
of Sadasiva is not static; rather it is a state of readiness, containing within 
itself the seed of volition (/ccha) from which the world process originates. 
Soon, under the influence of kriyāśakti, the process of creation is set in 
motion again. And it is this setting-into-action that is literally shown in the 
rising form of the image. What is suggested here is a continuous process, 
requiring (from our limited perspective) the passage of time, but which is 
essentially simultaneous: Sadàásiva, already predisposed to create, and then, 
activated by kriyásakti, rising up to bring forth creation in its many forms. 


The eight heads (six visible, and two assumed at the rear) in two tiers, 
represent the four niskala and the four sakala forms of Siva as mentioned 
in the texts. The top four are the niskala forms; the lower four the sakala 
forms of Mahesvara, Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. The central head of the lower 
tier, which is common to both Mahe$vara and Sadasiva, symbolising both, 
the potentia! for creation (Sadagiva) and its fulfilment (MaheSvara). Al! the 
heads are similar, because ultimately all are one and the same, part of the 
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undifferentiated Absolute, symbolised by the //iga that surmounts them. 


‘If you ask about the form of the Supreme, whether He has a form or 
has no form or both, know that he who is called the One’ has all three 
forms.’ (1-38) 


The Khajuraho sculpture is thus an interesting and radically different 
interpretation of the philosophical ideas underlying the concept of Sadasiva. 
The figure suggests that the use of a single iconographical characteristic (such 
as ‘partial manifestation’) may be limiting while interpreting Sadasiva images. 
Finally, the Khajuraho Sadasiva reinforces Desai's argument that it was the 
‘righthanded’ Saiva Siddhanta sects and not the Vamacari sects of the Kapalikas 
that were associated with the Siva temples at Khajuraho. 
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Royal Legitimation Through Religion - 
A Case Study of Vijayanagara 
Anila Verghese 


The domains of temporal and sacred power have been closely inter-related 
in Indian history. Rulers sought legitimation and sanction for their exercise 
of power through religious institutions and practices. According to the scholar 
Hermann Kulke, whereas in earlier periods rulers derived religious legitimation 
of their authority through the performance of grand royal sacrifices, in the 
medieval period there was a move towards legitimation through patronage 
of religious institutions. For example, in the early Middle Ages there was a 
decisive shift towards royal patronage of local or regional cults; while during 
the late Middle Ages royal ritual policy laid emphasis on patronage of places 
of pilgrimage and their cults and of sectarian leaders.' These, as well as 
other forms of seeking sanction through patronage of religious activity are 
observable in Vijayanagara history. 


The Vijayanagara kingdom (1336-1646) was ruled by four dynasties: 
Sangama, Saluva, Tuluva and Aravidu. Whilst the first three ruled from the 
eponymous city of Vijayanagara, the last shifted the capital further south, first 
to Penugonda, then to Chandragiri and finally to Vellore. None of these dynasties 
had royal antecedents before seizing power. Harihara and Bukka |, the founders 
of the kingdom, sons of Sangama, a petty chieftain, took advantage of the 
disturbed political conditions in the Deccan during the first half of the fourteenth 
century to carve out a kingdom for their lineage. The founders of the other 
three dynasties were mere usurpers, who grabbed the throne at the expense 
of their former royal masters. Therefore, the need to find legitimation for their 
sovereignty, won by force, was of prime concern for the rulers of all these 
lines. 


In the case of the Sangamas, the process of royal legitimation involved 
the patronage of local cults and the establishment of a homology between 
the deities they promoted and themselves, as well as the support of regional 
cult centres. Under their successors, while the former practices were not 
abandoned, new processes were set in motion: the incorporation of the great 
cult deities of their Kingdom and even beyond into their capital city, and 
the royal patronage of places of pilgrimage and their cults including royal 
tours of pilgrimage. The rulers of all four dynasties also found it profitable 
to establish mutually beneficial links with sectarian leaders and to celebrate 
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royal-cum-religious festivals. 
Fostering of Local Cults 


The early Sangamas, after establishing their capital in the small village 
of Hampi, to which they gave the grandiose name of Vijayanagara, the City 
of Victory, on the banks of the river Tungabhadra, sought sanction for their 
authority and legitimization of their power by placing themselves under the 
protection of the principal local deity, namely, Virüpaksa, a form of Siva. The 
cult of this deity had become popular at the site by the twelfth century, 
in the process absorbing into itself the earliest cult at the site, namely, that 
of the local goddess Parnpa. The latter was soon reduced to the status of 
a mere consort of Virupaksa, who is also known as Pampapati. In 
pre-Vijayanagara times, Virüpaksa had enjoyed only a purely local and limited 
following, but he now became the family god of the Sangamas, and the 
patron deity of their capital and kingdom. Unlike the Sangamas, who were 
Saivas, the rulers of the later dynasties of the Vijayanagara state were Vaisnava 
in affiliation; yet, though the personal and family deities of these monarchs 
were Vaisnava divinities, they retained Virüpaksa as the protective deity of 
their kingdom for as long as Hampi remained the capital and even for a 
couple of decades after the shift of the capital following the disastrous defeat 
in the battle of Talikota and sack of Vijayanagara city in 1565. 


Harihara | (1336-1356) adopted '$ri-Virüpáksa' as his sign-manual and 
this was continued by the subsequent Sangama rulers and even by the Saluvas, 
Tuluvas and first two Aravidu kings. Many of the royal inscriptions, mainly 
copper-plate ones, end with this sign-manual, which takes the place of the 
signature of the ruler in question. This practice maintained the myth that the 
king was ruling in the name of the god. The importance of Virupaksa was 
also highlighted by another practice, namely, that of recording royal grants 
in his presence. This custom, very prevalent under the Sangamas, was continued, 
though to a lesser extent, by the Saluvas and Tuluvas. 


Given the new-found status of Virüpaksa as an imperial divinity, his temple 
at Hampi-Vijayanagara was expanded into a great temple complex (Plate XVI) 
and two other temples dedicated to him were set up in the capital city and 
a number of others elsewhere in the Kingdom.? 


A Vijayanagara period Sanskrit text, entitled Virapaksa- Vasantotsava-Campu, 
highlights the close association between the Vijayanagara king and this deity. 
The nine-day spring festival of Virüpaksa described in this work is an elaborate 
and extensive affair, enacted under the patronage of the king of Vijayanagara. 
All the characteristic features of Vasantotsava, the spring-festival, are present 
here: themes of romance, passion and marriage. Yet, the Vasantotsava of 
this text is not primarily a festival of love. On the contrary, it is a pageant 
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in consonance with the grandeur of the Vijayanagara king, who plays a key 
role in the celebrations. The festival proceeds and succeeds because of his 
involvement and under his auspices. The festival is, therefore, a public display 
of imperial magnificence, liking the god Virupaksa and the king. Two processes 
are set in motion in it: the ‘royalization’ of the god and the ‘deification’ of 
the king. By closely associating the two, this festival-cum-royal display, serves 
both to legitimize and consolidate the power of the monarch and, at the 
same time, imbues and imparts to the deity a royal stature. A definite homology 
is drawn in the Virüpáksa-Vasantotsava-Campü between god Virüpàksa and 
the Vijayanagara kings.? 


The second deity, of local significance, whom the Sangamas deliberately 
promoted, thereby securing added legitimacy for their rule, was that of the 
pan-indian divinity, Rama. Places in and around Hampi are and have been 
venerated as sacred spots, hallowed by Rama's presence. Kiskindha, the kingdom 
of the monkeys, is believed to be situated across the river to the north-west 
of Hampi. The events of the Aamdayana related to Hampi-Vijayanagara centre 
around the meeting of Rama with Hanuman and Sugriva, the killing of Vali 
and the coronation of Sugriva, the journey of Rama as he proceeded southwards 
from here, along with the monkey-army, towards Lanka. Although there are 
a few pre-Vijayanagara epigraphical and literary references to Kiskindha and 
the vanaras in this area, a careful survey of the site reveals no archaeological 
proof that the Aamayana association with this site antedates the Vijayanagara 
state. 


There is no indication of the worship of Rama at this site prior to the 
fifteenth century. Indeed, it can be claimed that the Aamayana association 
with this site was highlighted only during the Vijayanagara period. Probably, 
a ‘sacred geography’ was deliberately created identifying specific spots as 
associated with the activities of Rama and the birth and exploits of his great 
devotee Hanuman. This process appears to be of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. For the first Sangama rulers made no reference to Rama or to 
the Ramayana associations of this site in their inscriptions and there are 
no pre-fifteenth century temples dedicated to Rama in the city. It was in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the various pilgrimage spots linked 
with Rama’s exploits here were clearly identified and reliefs, shrines or temples 
were set up to denote their importance. 


Within the capital, probably the earliest, and certainly the most important, 
Rama temple is the early-fifteenth century Ramacandra temple, a royal 
construction by Devaraya | (1404-1422) located in the heart of the ‘royal 
centre’. While promoting this new cult at the capital by building this temple, 
the king did not wish to de-link himself from the earlier cult of Parnpà Virupaksa. 
This is indicated by a Sanskrit verse mentioning the blessing of the goddess 
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Parnpa (and thereby, indirectly, of her spouse) on Devaraya.* The importance 
of the Ramacandra temple is indicated not only by its strategic location, but 
also by the friezes of royal imagery and pageantry on the exterior wall. 
Inscriptions within also reveal the court patronage it enjoyed from the early 
fifteenth century to the mid-sixteenth century. 


Besides the Ràmacandra temple, inscriptions or relief carvings indicate 
the presence of a number of other shrines and temples dedicated to this 
god. There are also three sculpted series of the entire ARdmayana at the 
Site, of which two are in the Ràmacandra temple. Besides these, there are 
many other stray reliefs and carvings of Rama and the Ramayana themes. 


The emphasis given to the Rama cult and his association with the city 
is not surprising. For, in the Indian tradition, Rama is considered to be the 
ideal king and a deliberate attempt seems to have been made at Vijayanagara 
to establish a homology between Rama, the ideal universal monarch, and 
the earthly king reigning from the city of Victory.° 


John Fritz and George Michell, who have done extensive work at 
Hampi-Vijayanagara, have pointed out the centrality of the Ramacandra temple 
in the urban planning of the city. It is the key to understanding the partnership 
envisaged between the deity and the king. This temple is at the nucleus 
of the ‘royal centre’, from where the King's authority emanated outwards to 
the city and the kingdom; around it are arranged all the enclosures and 
architectural elements of this zone. The temple is the focus of the radial 
road system of the city and it also acts as a pivot for the concentric 
circumambulatory routes. The north-south axis of the temple, besides axially 
aligning the temple with important landmarks, also separates the ‘royal centre’ 
into the zones of royal performance and royal residence. Thus, the zone 
to the east of the axis is connected with the public roles of the king, while 
in the enclosures to the west of this axis were enacted the private roles 
of the royal household. Therefore, the god is at the centre of the king's 
public and private life. The king and the god were the focus of the ‘royal 
centre’ and the city; the monarch was the most powerful terrestrial partner 
of the god.® 


It has also been suggested that "Ramacandra was conceived as being 
‘within’ the king, ‘empowering’ or ‘generating’ his activitles"." This aspect of 
the relationship between the god and the king is hinted at in the arrangement 
of the reliefs on the enclosure wall of the Ramacandra temple. For, while 
on the inner face of the wall are the Aamayana reliefs distributed in panels 
on five horizontal courses (Plate XVII, A), on the outer face of the same 
wall are five courses of reliefs displaying royal pageantry (Plate XVII, B). 


Thus, the Sangama period witnessed the process of seeking sanction 
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for their rule by the kingly promotion of two local cults, firstly the Saiva 
cult of Virapaksa and secondly the Vaisnava one of Rama. 


Promoting of Regional Cult Centres 


To gain acceptance beyond the local level, in various regions of their 
kingdom, the Sangamas and their successors followed the deliberate practice 
of promoting regional culis as well. 


Through the local cults that were promoted to the level of imperial or 
state-level cults, there was the spatial connotation of the cults radiating from 
the capital outwards, confirming sanction and legitimacy to the sovereigns 
who promoted them. Side by side with this, the rulers promoted deities of 
regional importance through generous grants and benefactions, thereby gaining 
not only ‘merit for themselves but also the support of the regional peoples 
who worshipped these divinities, as well as of their seclarian leaders. 


The Vijayanagara kingdom, founded in the mid-fourteenth century in the 
Kannada zone, soon spread to the Andhra and Tamil areas. The peoples 
of these zones and their deities had to be incorporated into the newly established 
and expanding kingdom. One example from each of these subsidiary zones 
will elucidate the point; the fact that, of the two, one was a Saiva divinity 
and the other a Vaisnava one indicates the political, and not solely devotional, 
nature of such acts, for royal benefactions cut across the personal religious 
affiliation of the Saiva Sangamas and the Vaisnava successor dynastíes. 


One of the most hallowed Saivite temples within the Vijayanagara kingdom 
was that of Mallikarjuna of Shrishailam in the Andhra region. The importance 
of this temple within this zone was recognised by Vijayanagara rulers of 
different dynasties: substantial structural additions were made to this temple 
by Harihara Il (1377-1404) in the late fourteenth century and Krsnadevaraya 
(1509-1529) in the early sixteenth century. Other royal benefactors included 
prince Ramacandra (son of Devaraya |), Virüpaksa Il (1466-1485) and Vira 
Narasimha (1505-1509)? 


In the Tamil zone, the one temple that enjoyed extensive state patronage 
throughout the Vijayanagara period, from the early Sahgama period onwards, 
was that of Ranganatha of Shrirangam. The generosity of kings, princes and 
other court-connected persons to the Shrirangam temple is not surprising 
since it is considered to be the most sacred temple by the Sri-Vaisnava 
sect, whose members refer to it by the name of ‘Koi, meaning ‘the temple’. 
On account of its great antiquity and sanctity, from the time of the Vijayanagara 
conquest of the Tamil area onwards it enjoyed extensive benefactions from 
the Vijayanagara state. No other Vaisnava temple can rival it in the number 
of donations it received from the Saiva Sangama rulers. Indeed, the early 
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Sangamas gained recognition as sovereign protectors of the Hindu dharma 
by various noteworthy acts, among which was the re-consecration of the 
Shrirangam temple, which had been sacked during the Muslim invasions of 
the early fourteenth century, soon after their conquest of the Tamil zone.? 


Establishing Linkages with Sectarian Leaders 


Besides gaining legilimacy for their political power by promoting local 
and regional deities and their temples, the Vijayanagara rulers, from the Sangama 
period onwards, established links with powerful sectarian leaders to strengthen 
their position further. The transactions between kings, temple deities, priests 
and sectarian leaders point to a relationship of mutual interdependence. Theirs 
was a triangular relationship: the priests/sectarian leaders made offerings to 
and performed services to the gods; the gods preserved the king, his kingdom 
and his subjects; and the king protected and awarded material rewards to 
the temples, the priests or sectarian leaders. Thus, while the temple and sectarian 
leaders bestowed honours and blessings (and, indirectly, legitimacy) on the 
king, the ruler in turn conferred on them protection and riches. '? 


A careful study of epigraphical and literary sources reveals that the early 
Sangamas chose gurus from the Saiva Kalamukha sect as their royal preceptors. 
In this they were following the traditions of monarchs of Karnataka who, 
from the middie of the eleventh century onwards, had set the precedent of 
selecting their raja-gurus from among the famous Kalamukha centres of the 
Deccan. Thus, by choosing their preceptors from the same sect, the early 
Sangamas were establishing iheir claims to be the legitimate successors of 
these earlier lines. There are epigraphical and literary references to royal 
Kalamukha gurus from CE 1347 to 1442."' After the mid-fifteenth century, 
the Kalamukha preceptors are not heard of; this is not surprising since by 
then ihis sect seems to have been absorbed into the reformist ViraSaiva 
movement. Later Sangamas, such as Devaráya Il (1426-1446), were linked 
with gurus of the latter sect. 


From fairly early on, that is, from 1346 onwards, the Sangamas also 
established linkages with the pontiffs of the Shringeri monastery of the Advaita 
tradition of the great Sarnkarácárya. Such a relationship of the Vijayanagara 
rulers with the Shringeri gurus was not at variance with their having Kalamukhas 
as their family preceptors, for no exclusiveness existed at the time in the 
matter of paying respects to more than one venerable teacher. This tradition 
of venerating the Shringeri pontiffs was continued by the later dynasties as 
well.!? 


So close was the connection between the Shringeri monastery and the 
Vijayanagara state that one theory of the origin of the kingdom and the foundation 
of its capital associated Vidyaranya, a great sage of Shringeri, with a vital 
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and dramatic role in it. No doubt, this sage was influential in Vijayanagara 
history; however, a careful sifting of historical data reveals that he rose to 
prominence only during the reign of the third Vijayanagara ruler, namely, 
Harihara II.1? Indeed, the foundation myths that give Vidyaranya a pivotal 
place in the origin of the kingdom disclose a process of systematic ‘rewriting 
of history" ^ during the later Vijayanagara period, to the mutual benefit of 
the Shringeri monastery as well as the Vijayanagara monarchs. 


Besides Saiva and Advaita religious men, Vijayanagara monarchs established 
strong linkages with different Vaisnava sectarian leaders, of both the Sri-Vaisnava 
and the Madhva sects. For example, at Shrirangam the members of the 
Uttamanambi family were wardens of the temple and many a royal benefaction 
to this temple was made through them during the Sangama period. This family 
continued to play an important role even under the second dynasty. 


Saluva Narasimha, who usurped the throne In 1485 and founded the 
second dynasty, had a Sri-Vaisnava guru, named Kandadai Ràmanuja Aiyangar, 
as his preceptor. The latter proved to be the main representative of his royal 
disciple at Tirumalai-Tirupati and later at Shrirangam.'? 


Under the Tuluvas, other Sri-Vaisnavas rose to prominence. Among these 
were those of the Tatacarya family. For example, Venkata Tàtacárya was 
revered by Krsnadevaraya. However, according to one inscription, his guru 
was Govindaraja, 9 while other sources attribute the same honour to the Màdhva 
sage Vyasaraya. The last belonged to a distinguished line of Madhva gurus, 
many of whom were present in the capital; however, among Madhva sages, 
only Vyasaraya is named as a  /áàja-guru. Indeed, according to 
Sri-Vyasayogicaritam, a hagiographic work on the life of this saint, he was 
the preceptor of Saluva Narasimha, Vira Narasimha (the first Tuluva monarch) 
and his successors Krsnadevaraya and Acyutaraya. Hence it is claimed that 
these rulers favoured the Madhva sect.'” However, this hagiographical work 
seems to have exaggerated on this point, for no inscriptions refer to Vyasaraya's 
influence over Sáluva Narasimha or Vira Narasirnha. No doubt, there is 
corroborating evidence to demonstrate his connection with Krsnadevaraya, 
but the latter also revered Sri-Vaisnava gurus. Indeed, this unsubstantiated 
claim of Sri- Vyásayogicaritam that Vyasaraya was the royal preceptor of four 
Vijayanagara monarchs indicates that linkages between sectarian leaders and 
Vijayanagara kings, whether real or hypothetical, were advantageous not only 
to the rulers but also to the gurus. 


Many of the religious preceptors of the Advaita/Smarta tradition, of certain 
Saiva sects and even of the Sri-Vaisnava and Madhva groups wrote elaborate 
commentaries on the Vedas and other ancient Sanskrit religious texts. Thus, 
besides royal legitimation, another result of the state patronage of such sectarians 
and their monastic establishments was ‘vedicization’ of Hinduism in southern 
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India. 
Public Celebrations of Festivals 


Besides promoting temple cults and sectarian leaders, the Vijayanagara 
sovereigns also engaged in the public celebration of religious festivals, the 
most important being the nine-day Mahanavam/ festival. It is not clear as 
to when this festival began to be celebrated with great pomp in the court. 
If the great platform within the ‘royal centre’ was associated with the royal 
celebration of this ritual, as is popularly believed, this ritual was already important 
by or before the end of the fourteenth century, for the earliest phase of 
construction of the platform dates back to the early Sangama times. The 
grandiose celebration of Mahànavami by the Tuluvas is testified by foreign 
visitors to the city such as Domingo Paes'® and Fernão Nuniz'®. 


The celebration of public rituals, such as Mahánavami was an important 
royal prerogative and obligation. For it was believed that flourishing festivals 
would strengthen dharma, establish the presence of divine powers in the 
kingdom and stimulate the cosmic flow of gifts and fertility. A careful perusal 
of the description of the Vijayanagara rituals of Mahanavami makes clear 
that the festival, although basically religious in character, had economic, social, 
political and military overtones. It was the occasion when feudatories and 
provincial governors had to present themselves at court, pay their allegiance 
to the sovereign and offer him tribute. The Mahanavami pageantry ended 
with the magnificent parade, to overawe possible rebels and enemies. The 
focus of the ceremonies was upon the reigning king and the revitalization 
of his kingdom and realm. The various rites of this festival reveal that the 
king and the deity being worshipped were at least homologous, if not equal. 
Although the king himself was not seen as divine, kingship frequently was 
and the great royal rituals were attempts to bring into being this divine analogy.?? 
So important was the Mahanavami ritual for the king and his kingdom and 
so great was its symbolic value in conferring legitimacy to the monarch that, 
following the break-up of the Vijayanagara kingdom, the court celebration 
of this festival was adopted in the various states that arose on the ruins 
of Vijayanagara, for example, Mysore. 


Incorporation of Cult Deitles from elsewhere into the Capltal 


The installation in the capital city of deities from different parts of the 
kingdom, and even from outside it, appears to have been the policy of the 
Vijayanagara state, especially under the Tuluvas. Among the Saiva divinities, 
Mallikarjuna of Shrishailam and, to a lesser extent, KajahastiSvara of Kalahasti 
found a place in the city, alongside the main deity of the site, Virüpaksa. 
However, given the Vaisnava affiliation of the Tuluvas, the importation of the 
Vaisnava cults was even more significant. 
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The first dateable evidence of the royal importation into the city of a 
Vaisnava deity or cult from elsewhere is of Krsnadevaraya's installing of the 
image of Balakrsna, that he had brought from the Udayagiri hill-fort which 
he nad captured in 1514, in a magnificent temple that he built in 1515 
within a newly laid out suburb named Krsnapura. As was the case with 
Devaraya | in the early-fifteenth century when he built the Ramacandra temple, 
Krsnadevaraya, too, was keen to assert that, although he was promoting the 
Vaisnava cult of Krsna, he did not wish to de-link himself from the patron 
deity of the kingdom, namely, Virüpaksa. This is revealed by two prominent 
pillar reliefs, one showing the king worshipping Balakrsna and the other, him 
worshipping Virüpáksa.?! 


The cult of Vitthala of Pandharpur (which was outside the Vijayanagara 
territory) had already been present in the city in a small way earlier. However, 
in the sixteenth century the great Vitihala temple gained so much in importance 
that, during the twenty-year period just prior to the destruction of the city 
in 1565, this Vaisnava temple became the chief centre of religious activity 
in the city, overshadowing in importance even the great Virüpaksa temple. 


Just as the spread of the state-sponsored Virüpaksa cult from the capital 
outwards helped the process of gaining legitimacy for the rulers, conversely 
the incorporation of the gods from the great religious centres of their kingdom 
into the capital achieved a similar end. The inclusion of new cults and temples 
into Hampi-Vijayanagara resulted in intense temple building activity in the city 
in the sixteenth century. Although small and medium-sized temples continued 
to be built, much of the focus of temple building was on huge religious 
complexes, to a great extent sponsored by the king and court. 


Thus, in the Vitthala temple complex, in 1513, the two queens of 
Krsnadevaraya added gopuras,?? while the king himself added a hundred-pillar 
hall in 1516-1517.?? The most spectacular addition, however, was not made 
by a monarch, but by an influential court-connected chief; this was the 
magnificent open pavilion in front of the principal shrine, added in 1554.74 
There are also a number of inscriptions within the temple of gifts and grants 
by rulers and court officials to this ternple.?? 


Another important regional deity brought to the capital was Tiruvengalanatha, 
also known as Venkate$vara or Srinivasa, of Tirumalai-Tirupati. The earliest 
epigraphical mention of this deity in Vijayanagara is of 1515.*5 


On the basis of epigraphical and iconographic evidence, eight temples 
to this divinity can be traced in the city.2” The largest and most important 
of these is the great temple to Tiruvengalanatha, constructed in 1534, by 
King Acyutaraya’s brother-in-law and prime-minister Hiriya Tirumalaraja within 
a newly established suburb named Acyutarayapura after the reigning monarch. 
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This temple's foundational inscription also records the gift of a village to this 
temple by the king.2° The next in importance is the medium-sized temple 
built in 1545 in the suburb of Krsnapura (which had been set up by 
Krsnadevaráya) by a general who was the agent of regent Ramaraya's brother 
and minister Yera-Timmarája, for the merit of the king, Ramaraya and of 
Yera-Timmarája.?? Another, which is no longer extant, but of which we have 
an epigraphical mention, was the temple in the suburb of Tirumala-devi-pattana. 
This suburb was constructed by Krsnadevaraya in honour of his senior queen, 
Tirumalà-devi. Each of the sixteenth century suburbs and quarters of 
Vijayanagara city had its own temple. It is likely that the main temple of 
Tirumala-devi-pattana was of the deity after whom the queen was named, 
namely, Tirumala-deva or Tiruvengalanatha and that this temple was built 
on the orders of Krsnadevaraya.?? Thus, three of the temples dedicated to 
this deity in Vijayanagara and its suburbs were constructed by royal or courtly 
donors. 


Besides the Vitthala and the Tiruvengalanatha cults that were incorporated 
into the city, with one or more large temples being constructed to house 
these deities, another Vaisnava cult that gained in popularity in Vijayanagara 
and its environs, particularly in the sixteenth century, was that of Ranganatha 
of Shrirangam. A number of temples and shrines to this deity are found at 
the site, and again, as in former examples, here, too, the cult received courtly 
patronage.?' 


Royal Patronage of Places of Pilgrimage and Royal Tours of Pligrimages 


The Vijayanagara rulers, particularly the Tuluvas, encouraged pilgrimages 
within their kingdom, possibly to integrate the different language zones within 
the realm. The important pilgrimage centres were: Chidambaram, Virupaksham, 
Kalahasti, Tirumalai-Tirupati, Kanchipuram,  Shrishailam, Tiruvannamalai, 
Harihara, Ahobalam, | Sangameshvara,  Shrirangam, Jambukeshvaram, 
Kumbhakonam, Mahanadi, Gokarnam, Rameshvaram and Anantashayanam. 
Several of these were considered to be substitutes for northern pilgrimage 
sites, which were now difficult to visit; for instance a visit to Ekamranatha 
of Kanchipuram was equivalent to a visit to Kashi. The Vijayanagara rulers, 
especially Krsnadevaraya and Acyutaraya, of the Tuluva dynasty, themselves 
often undertook pilgrimages. 


Two pilgrimage sites, namely, Tirumalai-Tirupati and Kanchipuram (or 
Kanchi) have been chosen to illustrate how pilgrimage sites received royal 
support during this period. Also a brief account of Krsnadevaraya's most 
extensive tour of pilgrimage made In 1516-1517 will show the importance 
of pilgrimages and patronage of pilgrim centres and their cults in the political 
processes, particularly during © sixteenth century. 
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Although Tirumalai-Tirupati figures in the earliest Tamil secular literature 
of the Sangama age, the growth of this site as a pilgrimage centre dates 
from the Cola period onwards, especially from the eleventh century when 
it became a sanctuary for Vaisnavas fleeing from persecution from the Saiva 
Colas. Another factor that prompted its development was the Muslim invasions 
of southern India during the early fourteenth century. In this period the temple 
became a refuge for many Vaisnavite priests from southern Tamil Nadu and 
even for the major cult deity of Shrirangam, Ranganatha. Yet, in spite of 
its pre-Vijayanagara history as a sacred site, Tirumalai-Tirupati rose to its 
position as the greatest pilgrimage site of southern India only in the Vijayanagara 
period and that too only under the second, third and fourth dynasties. The 
Sangamas evinced little interest in this temple site. But, in the mid-fifteenth 
century the local governor of nearby Chandragiri, Saluva Narasimha, who 
later usurped the throne, proved to be a great devotee of Tiruvengalanatha 
and a generous donor. His example was emulated by later rulers. 


Out of the 1250 odd epigraphs of Tirumalai-Tirupati that have been 
published, the vast majority are of the Vijayanagara period, only 150 being 
of pre-Vijayanagara times. While only 59 epigraphs are of the Sangama period, 
168 are of the Saluva period; the greatest number are of the Tuluva period: 
229 of the reign of Krsnadevaràya, 251 of Acyutaràya's reign (1529-1542), 
and 176 of the reign of Sadàsiva (1542-1567). Among the Aravidu rulers, 
the greatest devotee of Tiruvengalanatha was Venkata Il (1586-1614), from 
whose reign there are 192 records. The donors to this pilgrimage site during 
the Vijayanagara period include a large variety of state donors (such as kings, 
queens, ministers, viceroys, generals and royal officers) and also private donors. 
The state patronage of this pilgrimage site was truly exceptional?? and it 
was decisive in its rise to importance and popularity. 


Of the Sangama monarchs, Devaraya || visited the Tirumalai temple in 
1429 and presented 1,200 gold coins for the daily offerings. He also instituted 
a temple festival and granted three villages for conducting it.?? 


The Saluva family was closely associated with the region of Tirumalai-Tirupati 
since their headquarters at Chandragiri was only twelve kilometres south-west 
of Tirupati town. From 1457 onwards till the end of the century the inscriptions 
in this pilgrimage centre seem to refer to members of this family and their 
benefactions. Saluva Narasimha greatly enhanced the reputation and prestige 
of this holy site by instituting new services and charities in the form of festivals 
and processions,?^ flower gardens,?9 and Raránuja-kufas?9 (free feeding 
places for Sri-Vaisnava brahmins) both at Tirumalai and Tirupati and extending 
the temple at Tirumalai and Tirupati by building mandapas, a tank, and a 
new shrine.?7 For the maintenance of all these he endowed the Tirumalai 
temple with about a dozen villages.?? The king installed his preceptor, Kandadai 
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Ramanuja Aiyangar, as his permanent agent at this pilgrimage site. The latter 
and his successors were in charge of the Ramanuja-kutas at Tirumalai and 
Tirupati and the king also appointed him as the guardian of the gold treasury 
of the Tirumalai temple.?? This sectarian leader was himself in turn a great 
donor to this site.4° Sāļuva Narasirha's munificence to the temples of 
Tirumalai-Tirupati was emulated by his officials. 


State patronage of this pilgrimage site reached its zenith under the Tujuvas. 
Vira Narasimha performed the tulāpurusa-dāna in gold in this temple.*' It 
is believed that Krsnadevaraya made seven visits to Tirumalai. On his first 
visit in 1513 he presented a jewelled crown, other jewels and twenty-five 
silver plates^? and his two queens each presented a gold cup to the deity.^? 
The king's second visit was in the same year when he gifted a number 
of ornaments.^^ During his third visit, also in 1513, he granted three villages.*° 
His fourth visit took place the following year, when he presented 30,000 
gold coins and a village.*® During his fifth visit in 1517 he gifted another 
30,000 gold coins for the gilding of the vimana and valuable jewels to 
the deity. He also granted certain taxes of neighbouring villages for specified 
offerings to the god.*” The sixth visit is believed to have been made in 1518, 
with his senior queen Tirumala-devi, in gratitude for the birth of their son, 
who was named Tirumala after the deity. On the occasion of his seventh 
visit, in 1521, the king granted, among other gifts, 10,000 gold coins and 
Tirumalà-devi presented a pendant? The bronze statues of the king and 
his two queens in the Tirumalai temple also reveal the extraordinary devotion 
that Krsnadevaraya had to this temple and the great importance he attached 
to this site (Plate XVIII). The principal royal officers of Krsnadevaraya such 
as Saluva Timmarasa,*? Saluva Govindaraja,°° and Kondamarasayya?! also 
figure in the epigraphs at this site. 


The importance of Tirumalai-Tirupati was so clearly established by the 
early sixteenth century that Acyutaraya had had himself coronated at Tirumalai,°? 
following which the ritual was repeated in nearby Kalahasti and: then in the 
capital city of Vijayanagara. On his first visit to the temple as king in 1533, 
along with queen Varadaji-amman and crownprince Venkatadri, he presented 
valuable ornaments,?? while on his second visit in 1535 he instituted two 
new festivals. The king appears to have made a third visit in 1537, from 
certain gifts made by a number of his officers simultaneously. Among other 
benefactions of the king was the construction of the sacred Kapila-tirtham 
in Tirupati?9 the erection of the temple Acyuta-Perumal in Tirupati? and 
the sending of dancers to the temple from Vijayanagara.?" 


The donations of the last Tuluva ruler, Sadasiva, who was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his regent Ràmaraya of the Aravidu family, are fewer than 
those of his predecessors. The most important was the grant of specified 
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taxes in sixteen provinces of the kingdom to the Namméalvar Ramanuja-kuta 
at Tirupati built by the Aravidu chief Kondaràja.59 More important than the 
royal benefactions were those made by members of the influential Aravidu 
family? whose patronage continued even after they usurped power. Indeed, 
Venkata !l, who shifted his capital to Chandragiri, even replaced the royal 
sign-manual from 'Sri-Virüpaksa' to 'éri-Venkatesa'. 


The immense patronage extended to Tirumalai-Tirupati by the Saluvas, 
Tuluvas and Aravidus might partly be explained as the result of the personal 
devotion of the members of these families to Tiruvengalanatha. However, the 
fact that they also hoped to gain political advantage from doing so is clear 
from the fact that their benefactions were widely advertised through inscriptions. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Krsnadevaraya, his donations were usually recorded 
not just many times, but aiso in the three principal languages of the Kingdom, 
namely, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada. Obviously the intention in doing so was 
to impress the subjects, who visited this pilgrimage centre in increasing numbers, 
with the generosity of the king and his officials to this pilgrimage site and 
its cult deities. 


The location of Tirumalai-Tirupati also explains the reason why this 
pilgrimage site, which was of less importance earlier as compared to many 
other sites, was raised to the position of the pre-eminent place of pilgrimage 
in southern India: it is siluated close to Chandragiri, which was an important 
provincial headquarters, from where the Saluva chief made a successful bid 
for the throne. Also Tirumalai-Tirupati, though at that time located within the 
Tamil zone, was on the border between the Telugu and Tamil zones. Royal 
patronage of this site and generous benefactions to it would give the rulers 
credibility with peoples of both linguistic zones who began flocking to this 
site due to the increased festivals and facilities that were instituted there. 


If Tirumalai-Tirupati was raised to the status of an outstanding pilgrimage 
sity be Vijayanagara patronage, Kanchipuram has a long previous history not 
only of sanctity but of royal favour, For it had not only been the capital 
of the Pallava dynasty, but also, just prior to the foundation of Vijayanagara, 
it had been the seat of the local ruling house of the Sambuvarayas. During 
the reign of the second Vijayanagara king, Bukka | (1356-1377), the Tamil 
zone had been conquered by the successful defeat of the Sambuvarayas 
of Kanchi and the sultan of Madurai (Ma-bar) and the Tamil territories had 
been brought under Vijayanagara rule. The hold of Vijayanagara over the 
Tamil zone was often tenuous; to strengthen their control over this zone, 
provincial governors, the Nayakas, were appointed at places such as Gingee, 
Thanjavur and Madurai, who as the central power weakened, gradually asserted 
first their autonomy and finally their independence. It would appear that 
assignments to Nayakas on an extensive scale were resorted to in the last 
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quarter of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, after the kingdom had 
begun to face strong tendencies towards local independence. In the Tamil 
areas the Nayakas were often outsiders, mainly Telugu warriors.9? 


In Kanchipuram there are numerous temples, the two most famous ones 
being the Vaisnava temple of Varadarajasvami and the Saiva temple of 
Ekamranatha. Both, but to a greater extent the former, received benefactions 
from the Vijayanagara state. As in the case of Tirumalai-Tirupati, the patronage 
of Kanchi as a pilgrimage site was mainly in the later Vijayanagara period. 


The Vijayanagara period was a prosperous one for the Varadaraja temple, 
for it received enormous gifts by way of land, money, jewels, vehicles and 
structural additions of a gopura, many mandapas, and separate shrines for 
the āvā and ācāryas (the Sri-Vaisnava semi-deified saints). However, a 
careful perusal of the records shows that this was sponsored mainly by kings 
Krsnadevaraya, Acyutaráya and Venkata Il, as well as by the Aravidu chiefs. 
It did not enjoy much patronage from private citizens. This indicates that 
the cult and the pilgrimage area were deliberately sponsored by the state 
and that, too, mainly in the sixteenth century.?' 


The greatest donors to this site were Krsnadevaráya and Acyutaraya. 
The former in 1514 gilded with gold the vimana of the Varadaraja temple.9? 
In January 1517 he visited the temple and gifted it with five villages and 
1000 gold coins;?? and the same year he visited Kanchi once again and 
granted two villages for the float festival of the Ekamranatha temple, regulated 
the processional routes of the Ekamranatha and Varadaraja temples and 
presented a vehicle to each.®* The last act is clearly one of direct royal 
involvement in this pilgrimage site, for better ordering of ritual and festive 
arrangements. Guru Vyásaraya also granted a village, which he had received 
from Krsnadevaraya, to the Varadaraja temple and presented a serpent vehicle.9* 
Vehicles were and still are used by temples to take out the processional 
deities on festival days; obviously such occasions would attract large crowds 
and the vehicles gifted by the king and his guru would be noted by many. 


Acyutaraya took an even greater interest In promoting this pilgrimage 
site. At the time of his coronation he presented a number of villages to be 
divided equally between Ekamranatha and Varadarája.?? He gifted fourteen 
villages to the temple of Varadarája on another occasion,?" In 1533, in the 
company of queen Varadaji-amman and prince Venkatadri, he performed the 
tulapurusa-dana in pearls at the same temple and assigned to the temple 
the income of seventeen villages, gifted it with 1000 cows and other valuable 
gifts.°° From the reign of Sadāśiva, there is record of regent Ràmaràya's 
repair to the stone steps of a tank and of gifts to the Varadaraja temple.9? 
A number of subordinate chiefs also made endowments.’° 
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The Vijayanagara rulers, especialy the Tuluvas, besides promoting 
pilgrimage centres, also went on tours of pilgrimage, either to individual sites 
or to a number of places. Such tours, along with the grants to pilgrimage 
centres that accompanied them, were, besides being acts of piety and personal 
devotion, also statements of the king's wealth and power and an assertion 
of his sovereignty over these and adjacent areas. The most spectacular of 
such pilgrimage tours was the protracted one undertaken by Krsnadevaraya 
in 1516-1517, on his brilliantly successful completion of the long-drawn 
out war against the ruler of Orissa. 


The war against the Gajapati ruler of Orissa had been a protracted one 
(1513-1516), involving a number of campaigns for the recovery of territory 
captured by the former in the Andhra region: the storming of the hill-fort 
of Udayagiri, the capture of Kondavidu, the seizure of Kondapalli and the 
planting of a pillar of victory at Simhadri-potnuru by Krsnadevaraya. After 
each stage of this war, the king had visited and made lavish donations to 
various temples in the Andhra region, in his capital, and the temple of his 
favourite deity VenkateSvara at Tirumalai, and, occasionally, also to its 
neighbouring Saiva sacred site of Kalahasti. On the successful re-conquest 
of the Andhra territories from the Gajapati, the raya, along with his two queens 
had visited and made donations to the temple of Laksmi-Narasimha at 
Simhachalam, in the Andhra region, and then returned to his capital, from 
where he proceeded on his great southern tour of pilgrimage." Outwardly 
a tour to express his gratitude to the gods of his kingdom, it was also a 
victory march, to overawe putative rebels and to give an opportunity for provincial 
governors, officials, sectarian leaders and the public to profess allegiance 
to the victorious monarch as he progressed through his kingdom visiting temples 
and lavishing rich gifts on them. 


Krsnadevaraya's tour began from Vijayanagara towards the end of 1516 
and he returned to his capital in mid- 1517. During the course of his tour 
the king visited his favourite temple at Tirumalai (his fifth visit) and gave 
lavish gifts to it. It was during this visit that the statues in metal of the king 
and his consorts were placed in the temple. Three days after the visit to 
Tirumalai, he was at Kalahasti; on this occasion he gave a doration for building 
a hundred-pillar mandapa there as well as a big gopura.'? 


He then proceeded southwards. On January 14, 1517, he was at Kanchi, 
where he gifted the Varadaraja temple with five villages and 1000 gold coins, 
as mentioned earlier. The sovereign also visited the famous Saiva temples 
at Tiruvannamalai and Chidambaram. According to epigraphic evidence, he 
is believed to have made various additions to the ArunacaleSvara temple at 
Tiruvannamalai’? and he built the northern gopura of the Nataraja temple 
at Chidambaram.” 4 
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The king also went to the Ranganatha temple at Shrirangam and gifted 
to it five villages, various jewels and precious stones.” During the course 
of this southern pilgrimage tour, he was at Kumbhakonam at the beginning 
of February 1517, where he attended the great Mahamakham festival, held 
once every twelve years.'9 


While in the Tamil territory, the king remitted certaln taxes in villages 
owned by a number of Vaisnava and Saiva temples. This is inscribed in 
several places; these epigraphs also mention the king's victories in the Orissan 

77 
war, 


A number of records in the Tamil country also register the aggregate 
of 10,000 gold coins that Krsnadevaraya gave to several Saiva and Vaisnava 
temples that are mentioned by name. These records, too, give a long list 
of the king's victories in the recent war."? 


On his journey from the far south back to his capital, the monarch once 
again stopped at Kanchi, where he made gifts, as mentioned earlier, to the 
two great temples here and regulated the route of their processions. 
Krsnadevaraya returned to his capital after his triumphant tour in June 1517, 
as is evident from his inscription there of a land grant to god Tiruvengalanátha. "? 


It is worth noting that, this the greatest of his pilgrimage tours, was principally 
to the Tamil zone, where he gifted innumerable temples, many of the inscriptions 
of his gifts also mentioning his military achievements at length. The latter 
is not the case with the epigraphs noting his benefactions during the same 
period at Vijayanagara. This is not surprising, for by the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, while the state hold over the capital was secure, 
it was already becoming difficult to contro! the distant Tamil lands. 
Krsnadevaraya’s pilgrimage gave high visibility to the king as not only a great 
patron of religion and art, but also a great conqueror and an extremely rich 
and powerful ruler; the underlying message was clear: against such a monarch 
anyone would dare to rebel only at great risk. 


Conclusion 


Thus, we see that religious activities, of various types, were used by 
the Vijayanagara rayas for a variety of purposes. No doubt, at one level 
religious benefactions and activities were due to their personal beliefs and 
devotion; however, there were many other layers of meaning and significance, 
not the least of which was conferring of sanction and legitimacy on the rulers 
and providing opportunities for the display of their wealth and power. 


As already seen, in the early Vijayanagara period the promotion of local 
cults and also of regional cults was given importance. Affiliations with powerful 
sectarian leaders and the public celebration of festivals, with the king and 
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the god at the centre, were important both in the early and later periods. 
In the later Vijayanagara period, particularly under the Tuluvas, the patronage 
of local cults lost in comparative importance to the incorporation of the great 
deities of the Deccan and southern India into their capital and the sponsoring 
of pilgrimage centres, very especially Tirumalai-Tirupati, as well as royal tours 
of pilgrimage. 


Although this paper has concentrated on the Vijayanagara state patronage 
of Hindu religious activities, it must not be believed that other sects and religious 
groups were not also incorporated into the capital and kingdom. Jaina institutions 
received state support and Muslims enjoyed freedom to practise their religion 
and to construct their religious edifices in the capital city.2° But, since these 
do not appear to have been used specifically for purposes of legitimation, 
the state policy towards these religions lies outside the scope of this paper. 


The question arises as to why the Vijayanagara rulers needed legitimation 
and, hence, used religion partially to this end. The answer lies partly in the 
fact that all four dynasties were, In a sense, upstarts with no royal pedigree 
prior to their accession to power. Therefore, the early kings of each needed 
to establish legitimacy for their rule in various ways, the use of religion being 
one important means for this. But, more importantly, this was due to the 
historical conditions. 


An analysis of the historical reality of the Vijayanagara kingdom reveals 
a limited degree of political cohesion. Only rarely did rulers enjoy complete 
and total control over their territories. Usually they were challenged by governors, 
commanders or even powerful ministers, who made repeated and at times 
successful bids for autonomy or for power, as the history of three successful 
usurpations of the throne and later establishment of powerful Nayaka successor 
states proves. Vijayanagara, the greatest of all medieval southern Indian 
kingdoms, should not be understood as monolithic. Rather it was a complex 
polity based upon a balance of forces, often more precarious than stable, 
between the Vijayanagara monarchs at the capital and their representatives 
at the provincial centres. The Vijayanagara state also incorporated a wide 
spectrum of local chiefs and warriors, especially in more remote and less 
populated districts. Their position was based partly on the authority invested 
in them by the rayas; in turn, the Vijayanagara monarchs often relied upon 
the financial and military support from these lesser figures, who were expected 
to remit taxes and to contribute arms, troops and war-animals on demand. 
This mutual dependency of rulers and their subordinates is an outstanding 
historical feature of the era, replicated in all the Vijayanagara successor states.°' 


Given this historical scenario, the Vijayanagara rulers made atternpts through 
various means, including religious ones, to disperse their influence over large 
tracts of land: promoting the local cults of Virüpaksa and also of Rama; 
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establishing a homology between these gods at the capital and the earthly 
monarch from where the power of both divinities and protector kings spread 
outwards through the realm, served this end. Through the sponsorship of 
regional deities, the rayas established significant networks of relationships 
with regional centres of power. Incorporating the main gods of the realm 
and even outside it by building temples for them in the capital achieved 
similar ends. Promoting the grandiose celebrations of the Mahanavami ritual 
was a means of establishing not only the king's ritual superiority, but also 
of gathering wealth, and arms, and even of keeping a check on subordinate 
chiefs. Linkages with powerful sectarians, most of whom had connections 
with regional temples or monasteries, also established relationships that 
complemented the political networks with regional chiefs and provincial 
governors. Besides this, the sectarian leaders often acted as agents of the 
rayas in their localities, as did the Uttamanambi family at Shrirangam and 
Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyangar at both Tirumalai-Tirupati and Shrirangam. The 
promotion of great pilgrimage centres, through constructional activities, fostering 
of new festivals etc., and tours of pilgrimages accompanied by lavish benefactions 
not only enabled monarchs to keep in touch with various parts of their vast 
kingdom and with local peoples, but also served the need of demonstrating 
the king's strength, power and resources. The profusion of building projects 
sponsored by kings, as well as ministers and other royal officers, and the 
extensive grants of villages and jewels for temple rituals and festivals, can, 
therefore, be interpreted within a wider political context as acts intended to 
reinforce claims to authority and legitimacy. The political gains from such 
patronage of pilgrimage centres are obvious when one considers that the 
centres in the more volatile Tamil zone received much greater attention than 
those in the Andhra or Kannada zones. 


What is of interest is not just the use of religion by Vijayanagara rulers 
for purposes of reinforcing royal authority and securing legitimacy, but also 
the wide variety of ways. in which religion was used, as well as the shift 
in emphasis in the ways in which religion was used to this end. Thus, the 
earliest method, namely, that of promoting the local cult deities lost in importance 
in the sixteenth century. Thereby, the cult of Virüpaksa gradually became 
less important in Vijayanagara in the sixteenth century. It had been presumed 
that this shift away from the centrality of the Virüpaksa temple and cult was 
due to the fact that the later dynasties were Vaisnava in affiliation. But that 
alone is not the reason, for the cult of Rama, too, seems to have been emphasised 
much less by the Vaisnava Saluva and Tuluva dynasties than by the later 
Sangamas who were Saivas. Therefore, one can conclude that the main reason 
for this shift was that sixteenth century monarchs found other ways of using 
religion for their political ends, that served their needs better, than the methods 
used by the Sarigamas. To conclude, religion, in a variety of ways, was used 
to serve the political ends of the Vijayanagara state. As a result of such 
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patronage, no doubt, religion, its institutions and its votaries also benefited 
immensely. The relationship was one of mutual benefit to all the concerned 
parties. 
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Dr. Ambedkar and The Constitution 
Eleanor Zelllot 


Statues of Dr. Babasaheb B. R. Ambedkar can be found in almost every 
town and hamlet in India.* A city-ordained statue dominates the town square; 
less sophisticated statues of all sorts appear in the Dalit! quarters. Both kinds 
of images almost always carry a replica of a book, and that book is the 
Constitution of India. Ambedkar is seen by Dalits as the Maker of the Constitution 
or the Father of the Constitution, a matter of great pride for all of his followers. 
The volume of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar: Writings and Speeches which contains 
his work on the constitution is titled, "Dr. Ambedkar: The Principal Architect 
of the Constitution of India"? This paper will be partially about Ambedkar's 
work on the Constitution, but it also will deal with the importance of that 
work for Dalits and with the current Dalit attitude toward efforts to revise 
the Constitution. 


Dr. Ambedkar's Role in Creating the Constitution of india 


B. R. Ambedkar was elected to the Constituent Assembly from the Bengal 
Assembly in November of 1946, having failed to get support from Bombay 
"due to Congress opposition.”? However, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of 
the Constituent Assembly, requested the Prime Minister of Bombay, B. G. Kher, 
to elect Ambedkar from Bombay for the second session after Ambedkar's 
widely praised speeches in the first session on December 15, 1946, and 
after the partition of Bengal deprived him of that seat. On the 3rd of August, 
1947, just before Independence was declared on the 15th of August, it 
was announced that Ambedkar would be Minister for Law in the first Cabinet 
of independent India. On the 29th of August, 1947, he was elected Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee, and continued in that position until the Constitution 
was accepted in 1950. The editorial comment in the Writing and Speeches 
volume notes the irony of this: "Dr. Ambedkar, who was a strong opponent 
of Congress had now become their friend, philosopher and guide in the 
Constitutional matters.’ 


It has been supposed by many that Mahatma Gandhi recommended to 
Nehru that Ambedkar be named Law Minister, but there is no concrete proof 
of this. Indeed, Gandhi and Ambedkar had quarreled bitterly over the way 


* This paper was prepared for a conference on the Constitution led by Prof. D. R. 
SarDesai at the University of California, Los Angeles in January 1999. 
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in which Untouchables were to be given their rights - through Gandhian emphasis 
on high caste change of heart, or Ambedkarian emphasis on legal rights 
and poditical power.5 S. M. Gaikwad throws light on the selection of Ambedkar 
in a recent article, in the process taking on Arun Shouri, the harsh critic 
of all Ambedkar's actions?: 


"It is important to bear in mind that it was Ambedkar's political 
challenge which forced the Congress to appreciate the national 
significance of the problem of the scheduled castes and to adopt 
certain measures which in due course, contributed towards 
broadening and strengthening the social base of Indian nationalism... 
(This influenced) Gandhi's unhesitant decision to accede to the request 
of the scheduled caste members of the constituent assembly that 
Ambedkar should be included in independent India's first government. 
Shourie’s assertion that Ambedkar requested Jagjivan Ram to 
recommend his name, is false. In fact Babu Jagjivan Ram... openly 
declined to support that proposal. | am making this categorical 
statement on the basis of information given by my uncle R. M. 
Nalawade who was a member of the constituent assembly's important 
Steering Committee besides being a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee. According to him, Nehru and Sardar Patel were totally 
opposed to consideration of Ambedkar's name. It was Gandhi, who 
without any hesitation, welcomed the idea of including Ambedkar 
in the government..." 


Before his appointment to the Constituent Assembly, Ambedkar had thought 
a great deal about a Constitution. In 1945, however, in the heat of the pre-partition 
discussions, he had said, "1 am wholly opposed to the proposals of a Constituent 
Assembly... which may involve this country in a Civil War."® In 1947 he 
had even prepared a proposed “Constitution of the United States of India" 
which is a very different document from the actual draft Constitution he defended 
before the Constituent Assembly.? In that he proposed that agriculture be 
a state industry, an idea which Ambedkar regarded as the only solution to 
the problems of the Scheduled Castes, the great majority of whom were 
agricultural labour. He proposed separate electorates and separate villages 
for Scheduled Castes. These proposals were abandoned as the constitution 
took shape, but other proposals were included: anti-untouchability clauses, 
provision for an officer to look after minority affairs, representation of Scheduled 
Castes in legislatures and the services, and special government responsibility 
for the education of the Scheduled Castes. 


As chairman of the Constituent Assembly, Dr. Ambedkar spoke to every 
issue. His testimony is a tribute to a fine judicial mind, one very aware of 
historical comparisons to the Indian situation. He was normally a conciliatory 
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mediator, issuing judicious responses to amendments. A compilation of his 
speeches and responses, set in the briefest of contexts, runs to 1229 pages.'? 
Granville Austin's careful study of the making of the Constitution lists more 
notations only for Nehru in his index.'' 


Although his role as skilful chairman and negotiator is clear, the way 
in which he put his own agenda aside (except for the matter of justice for 
Scheduled Castes) is less obvious. Perhaps this can be seen clearly in his 
change of position on the issue of land ownership. 


In his first speech in the Constituent Assembly, while he was still only 
a representative from Bengal, Ambedkar took exception to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru's Resolution on human rights in the Aims and Objects list. He had 
two criticisms: "Rights are nothing unless remedies are provided whereby 
people can seek to obtain redress when rights are invaded" and "| should 
have expected... that in order that there may be social and economic justice 
in the country, that there would be nationalisation of industry and nationalisation 
of land.”'? The speech was made before Ambedkar became chairman of 
the Drafting Committee and reflects a long held conviction of Dr. Ambedkar 
that the village was the seat of problems for the Untouchable, a "den of 
iniquity" and that the economic dependence of village Untouchables on caste 
Hindus must be broken. He had proposed separate villages for the "Depressed 
classes" in 1930 before the Starte Committee!?; he fought in the Bombay 
Legislature in the 1930's for the abolition of wafan, the system whereby 
the Mahar as a village servant received a small amount of land for traditional 
village duties. While land satyagrahas were not to be held until after his 
death, it is clear that he considered land of paramount importance for the 
freedom and economic progress of the Untouchable. He never endorsed the 
Soviet system, chiefly because he saw it as undemocratic and because he 
despised the Bombay Communists as "a bunch of Brahman boys", but he 
did plead for a solution to the problem of the landless labourer, the vast 
majority of them Untouchables. 


Faith in the workings of the Constitution brought him to a different position 
and he put his faith in the democratic future of India to determine the disposition 
of land: On the 15th of November, 1948, he said: 


How the Society should be organised in its social and economic 
side are matters which must be decided by the people themselves 
according to time and circumstance. It cannot be laid down in the 
Constitution itself because that is destroying democracy... It is perfectly 
possible today, for the majority people to hold that the Socialist 
organisation of Society is better than the Capitalist organisation of 
society. But it would be perfectly possible for thinking people to 
devise some other form of social organisation which might be better 
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than the socialist organisation of today or tomorrow. '* 
The Tributes to Ambedkar 


We can learn much about the work of Dr. Ambedkar from the praise 
given him and the evaluations of him in the final session of the Constituent 
Assembly. For instance, these remarks, all from Writings and Speeches: “the 
masterly way in which Ambedkar piloted (the Constitution) will be remembered... 
by the posterity with gratitude” (page 1180). “He (Ambedkar) is lucidity and 
clarity personified” (page 1182). “He has performed a task worthy of the 
great Pandava Bhim and worthy of the name that he has: Bhim Rao Ambedkar” 
(page 1184). “We are sure to miss the stentorian voice of Dr. Ambedkar 
explaining in a crystal clear manner the provisions of the Constitution” (page 
1190). (He brought a) "steam-roller intellect... to bear upon thls magnificent 
and tremendous task: irresistible, indomitable, unconquerable, levelling down 
tall palms and short poppies: whatever he felt to be right he stood by, regardless 
of consequences” (page 1202). 


There were some evaluations of Ambedkar that are almost amusing in 
their extravagance. One he would not have endorsed because he tried 
desperately all his life to be more than a caste leader, was from H. J. Khandekar 
(from C. P. and Berar, but also a Maharashtrian): 


“Now today, Sir, we endorse a law of Independent India under the genius 
of Dr. Ambedkar, the President of the Drafting Committee. If | may do so, 
Sir, | call this Constitution the Mahar law, because Dr. Ambedkar is Mahar 
and now when we inaugurate this Constitution on the 26th of January 1950 
we shall have the law of Manu replaced by the law of Mahar and | hope 
that unlike the law of Manu under which was never a prosperity in the country 
the Mahar law will make India virtually a paradise...” (Writings and Speeches, 
pages 1175-1176). 


Although today’s followers of Ambedkar would be incensed at the title 
of “Mahar law”, they would certainly agree that Manu was replaced by the 
Constitution. 


Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib, from Madras, suggests that Ambedkar's 
understanding of the needs of the Muslims may have been subverted by 
the larger group of Congress representatives: 


“(Addressed to Dr. Ambedkar): Some of us... who did not belong to the 
dominant party would have been helpless if you had not come to our rescue 
and allowed us to have our say In the matter... Dr. Ambedkar was unique 
in his clarity of expression and thought, and his mastery over the Constitutional 
problems including those of finance has been marvellous, unique, singular 
and complete. But.. he was not a free agent. So the evils or the defects 
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in the Constitution as it is placed before us today are inherent in the situation 
in which he was placed and he cannot therefore be personally responsible 
for them..." ( Writings and Speeches, page 1176). 


A non-Brahmin from Madras foreshadowed the current Dalit idea about 
the importance of the image of a conquering Ambedkar as a representative 
of the Scheduled Castes: Shri S. Nagappa noted that Dr. Ambedkar's work 
was so efficient and able that "this stigma of inefficiency atlached to the 
Scheduled Castes will be washed away and will not be attached hereafter. 
Only if opportunities are given, they will prove better than anyone else." ( Writings 
and Speeches pages 1177-1178). 


This evaluation suggests one of Ambedkar's influences on the Constitution- 
the creation of opportunities for the dispossessed through a reservation system 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes. The quotation from Mahboob suggests a 
concern for Muslims and refers to a proposal for a distribution of seats that 
would eliminate or lessen the Hindu advantage, a proposal which was defeated. 
The Nagappa quotation also picks up one of reasons Ambedkar is considered 
the Saviour of Dalits - the washing away of the stigma of inferiority. 


Later Evaluations of Ambedkar's Work 


Granville Austin sounds a somewhat critical note in his judgment that 
"Ambedkar's manner towards the Assembly was often quite haughty, although 
his explanations when he chose to give them were brilliantly lucid. He was 
described as explaining a minor point with the air of a Sherlock Holmes 
making things clear for his Watson. ‘The Hindustan Times, 4 June 1949'."!* 


R. D. Bhandare thinks that the Directive Principles of State Policy are 
the unique and singular contribution made by Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar to 
Constitutionalism.'® The Directive Principles are different from the seven 
Fundamental Rights (Right to Equality, to Freedorn, etc.), or the Fundamental 
Duties (to abide by the Constitution, to defend the country, etc.) and include 
such ideas as these, which certainly reflect Ambedkar's previously held views: 


"State to secure a social order for the promotion of welfare of the people. 

Living wage for workers. 

Free and compulsory education. 

Promotion of education and economic interests of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other weaker sections. 

Separation of judiciary from executive." 


Kulke and Eberhard play down Ambedkar's role in favour of Patel's power 
as a Congressman in integrating the princely states, calming the minorities 
and, indeed, serving as the architect of the Constitution: 
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But even the justiciable fundamental rights were so carefully 
defined and hedged about by emergency provisions which permitted 
their suspension that a Communist Party member of the Constituent 
Assembly complained that this part of the constitution looked as 
if it had been drafted by a policeman. He was not too far off 
the mark with this statement, because Home Minister Patel - the 
supreme chief of all policemen - was the main architect of this 
constitution. Law Minister Dr. Ambedkar, who had been given this 
portfolio although he was not a member of the Congress, did not 
have the sort of political power that would have enabled him to 
do more than act as the chief draftsman and spokesman - a fact 
which he himself deplored.” 


A balanced consideration of Dr. Ambedkar's role was recently given by 
S. M. Gaikwad in the influential Economic and Politica! Weekly. In an article 
entitled “Ambedkar and Indian Nationalism” he is highly critical of Arun Shourie's 
scathing denunciation of Ambedkar 9 and evaluates Ambedkar's Constitutional 
work this way: 


Preparing the Constitution of a vast and divergent nation like 
India was a stupendous task, involving collective efforts of many 
varied talents. No single person can be considered as its sole creator. 
However, Shourie's characterisation of Ambedkar as the rapporteur 
of the constituent assembly is grossly unfair, unjust and mean. For 
he was one of the very few who were entrusted the task of not 
merely codifying the decisions made by the constituent assembly 
but, also of deciding carefully whether a particular legal framework 
being proposed was operationally good enough to allow the realisation 
of the intended political goal without entailing any other problems, 
and to propose, if necessary, alternative proposals for the 
consideration of the constituent assembly. This was undoubtedly 
very important work for which Ambedkar and a few others like 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar deserve our gratitude. Besides his 
role in piloting the draft constitution successfully through the 
constituent assembly was undisputedly pre-eminent. 1° 


D. C. Ahir's careful study of the participation of Dr. Ambedkar under the 
headings of The Preamble, India as a Union of States, Fundamental Rights, 
Directive Principles, The President and the Prime Minister, The Parliament, 
The Judiciary, The States, Elections, A Strong Centre, Safeguards for the 
Scheduled Castes, and the Amendment provision, makes few judgments. His 
little book, however, is designed to highlight Ambedkar's important role and 
to demonstrate that "but for him it would not have been possible for the 
Constituent Assembly to achieve what it achieved." ?? 
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Ambedkar's View of His Role In the Making of the Constitution 


Ambedkar's view of his role varled according to his mood, perhaps his 
illness, and perhaps in view of what was happening in the country. In some 
of his statements, he is exceptionally modest, as when he said in one of 
the final sessions of the Constituent Assembly: 


The credit that Is given to me does not really belong to me. 
It belongs partly to Sir B. N. Rau, the Constitutional Adviser to the 
Constituent Assembly who prepared a rough draft of the Constitution 
for the consideration of the Drafting Committee. A part of the credit 
must go to the members of the Drafting Committee who have sat 
for 141 days and without whose ingenuity to devise new formulae 
and capacity to tolerate and to accommodate different polnts of 
view, the task of framing the Constitution could not have come 
io so successful a conclusion. Much greater share of the credit 
must go to Mr. S. N. Mukherjee, the Chief Draftsman of the 
Constitution.?' 


This was not Ambedkars only view of hls role. In 1954, according to 
the Times of India of July 3, he said he was “only a hack" in the preparation 
of the Constitution.?? Less than a year later, within a year of his death on 
December 6, 1956, however, he told the Rajya Sabha, "The Constitution 
was a wonderful temple we built for the gods but before they could be 
installed the devils have taken possession."?? 


There is an even more mythic element in the role of Dr. Ambedkar, beyond 
his skilful guiding of the Constitution draft through a contentious group from 
varied backgrounds in India. He hinted at this when he told M. O. Mathai: 


The Hindus wanted the Vedas and they sent for Vyasa who 
was not a caste Hindu. 


The Hindus wanted an Epic and they sent for Valmiki who 
was an Untouchable. 


The Hindus wanted a Constitution, and they sent for me."?^ 


It is this - the mythic quality of Ambedkar's "writing" the Constitution 
of India as the modern Manu - plus the sense of gratitude for his securing 
rights and privileges for the Scheduled Castes which Is most important for 
the great mass of his followers. This sense of great glory in Ambedkar's 
role may best be Illustrated by the fact that his political party, the Scheduled 
Castes Federation, gave him a golden replica of the Constitution in 1950.75 
Ambedkar's role guards against feelings of inferiority, it gives a place for 
Dalits in the creation of the natlon, it allows pride in one of their own and 
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hence themselves.?9 
The Battle against Revision 


This makes it understandable that today's Dalits are very critical of the 
idea of a revision of the Constilulion as well as the belief that il is only 
the "Brahmanical" BJP which has promoted a revision. A review of a few 
of the many pamphlets that have been published to protest a constitutional 
review illustrates the feeling that Ambedkar’s accomplishment is denigrated 
and the fear that the reservations so important still to Dalits may be taken 
away. Some go so far as to predict that changes of the sort proposed will 
mean that that Manu, the classical Brahman lawgiver, will come to reign again. 


The voices raised to protest the review include, of course, many non-Dalits. 
V. P. Singh, former Prime Minister, spoke to a rally of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe organizations in December, 2000, together with Communist 
leaders Harkishan Singh Surjeet and D. Raja and the Congress leader Buta 
Singh.2” The Bahujan Samaj Party also held big rallies in December, calling 
the review an attempt by the "Manuwadi parties" (a play on the name of 
the orthodox lawgiver Manu) to Keep Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and the Backward Classes out of power.?? 


Of all Dalit comments, perhaps that of the President of India is the most 
telling. K. R. Narayanan criticized the idea of changing the Constilution 1o 
allow fixed terms for Parliament, warning that the "governance of this vast 
country (is) not to be left in the hands of the elite class, but the people 
as a whole." He warned against experiments with an indirect system of elections 
and guided democracy such as those which brought military rule to Pakistan.?? 
Narayanan also asked whether it was the "Constitution that has failed us, 
or whether it is we who have failed the Constitution." And he quoted Ambedkar: 
(The Constitution) "is workable, it is flexible and it is strong enough to hold 
the country together both in peace and in war time. Indeed, if | may say 
so, if things go wrong under the new Constitution the reason will not be 
that we had a bad Constitution. What we will have to say is that Man is 
vile."39 


A review of some of the pamphlet material illustrates great depth of feeling 
and widespread interest. Constitutions Heview: A Conspiracy, published by 
the All India Federation of Scheduled Castes/Tribes, Backwards and Minorities 
Employees’ Welfare Associations and edited by R. Sangeetha Rao and R. 
D. Nimesh, contains papers given at a seminar on the Review of the Constitution 
on the 4th of July, 1998 in New Delhi. There is a strong expression of 
distrust in the Preface, which notes that the BJP led Government has advocated 
the replacement of Parliamentary Democracy by the Presidential system. “The 
intention behind this move is only to install a Brahminvadi or Manuvadi President 
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in the Chair of President of India" (Page v). 


Constitution-Heview and Dis-Empowerment of the Bahujan by Swapan 
K. Biswas was published in Delhi on behalf of the Dalit Bahujan Intellectual 
Forum of India by Shri Tulsi Ram in 2000 and marketed by Orion Books 
in Calcutta. Biswas fears the review is really a "Counter-Revolution" to reverse 
the gaining of some power by the "Dalit Bahujan", the ex-Untouchables and 
the Backward castes. 


Constitution and the Coup D'Etat by Bojja Tharakam (Hyderabad: Janapada 
Prachuranalu, 2000) is carefully reasoned but very harsh in its judgments 
on the men of the Committee named to review the Constitution and the intention 
of the BJP. It begins: 


The yagna has begun, the Agnihotram is laid, and the conch 
is blown. The chief purohit Sri M. N. Venkatachalaiah followed by 
the ten newly conscripted “pundits” has begun chanting mantras. 
The game plan of the Bharatiya Janata Party (for short BJP)- to 
consign the Constitution to Holy flames has been assiduously taken 
up by the eleven zealots. 


Do We Need a Constitutional Review ? by P. D. Mathew, S. J. was 
published by the Indian Social Institute in New Delhi in 2000 as part of 
their legal education series and is a scholarly production. Mathew delineates 
both ihe views of the pro reviewers and the "Opinions Against the Review," 
beginning with comments by President K. R. Narayanan and V. P. Singh. 
He accuses those who want a review of wanting to de-secularize the nation 
and sees the review proposals as a Hindutva agenda. 


Bahujan Samaj Party leaders Mayawati and Kanshiram in numerous news 
releases have accused the Vajpayee government of reviewing the Constitution 
"only to ensure the survival of minority governments" in future. The rally 
held by the BSP was held on a significant date: December 6 is the anniversary 
of the death of Dr. Ambedkar.?' 


Conclusion 
An editorial against a review of the Constitution evaluates it this way: 


The Constitution is not a passive expression of existing practices, 
but an exhortation to create new values... It uniquely combines national 
unity, democracy and progressive soical change. It is imbued with 
an enlightened vision. Its "spirit" matters as much as its "letter." 


The Constitution has survived 70 amendments (one for every 
nine months) without losing its unique identity, character or basic 
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structure. Indeed, it is India’s most egalitarian, forward-looking, 
consensually produced, text. Despite the many frailties of our legal 
system and the discrediting of the political leadership, the spirit of 
the Constitution has endured.?? 


it is impossible to say how much of this is due to Dr. Ambedkar. Certainly 
the emphasis on "progressive social change" owes much to his urging. It 
is clear from reading the debates that his guidance was essential to the creation 
of consensus. His lifelong commitment to democracy meant that he did not 
stress some of his earlier socialist and separatist ideas in the belief that India 
could resolve its economic problems in a democratic way. So at the least 
the provisions for social change, the achievement of consensus, and the 
consistent commitment to parliamentary democracy can be credited, we feel, 
to Ambedkar. 


The fact that a Dalit was chosen to guide the creation of a constitution 
in the euphoric days just before Independence must be given significance 
as recognition of India's hopes jor justice. True, Ambedkar was probably the 
most highly educated man in India at the time with an M. A. and Ph. D. 
from Columbia University, a D. Sc. from London and the achievement of the 
designation of Barrister from Grey's Inn.93 Nevertheless he was an Untouchable, 
and he had quarrelled with Gandhi and the Congress over the rights of 
Untouchables. The Constitution secured benefits for the Scheduled Castes above 
and beyond the provisions left by the British government, and the result has 
been a highly educated critical mass of what are now ex-Untouchables, Dalits. 
It rnust be seen that India's commitment and Ambedkars achievement are 
related to the fact that another Dalit, fifty years later, was chosen to be President 
of India. It may have been a token gesture, but K. R. Narayanan has become 
an outspoken, articulate and rational voice against a review of the Constitution 
and on other matters. In many ways he is proof of the success of the Constitution's 
provisions for social change. 
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M. O. Mathai, Reminiscences of the Nehru Age. New Delhi: Vikas, 1982: page 25. 
P.TI. News Service. March 20, 1955. 


There is at least one counter voice to this interpretation of Ambedkar's role. A 
Dalit Marxist, Anand Teltumbde, finds the appointment of Ambedkar a ploy to 
bring Dalits into the acceptance of the ruling classes' plans. "There was certainly 
(an) element of strategy in making Ambedkar the chairman of the drafting committee 
for the Indian Constitution. It is said that it was done at the instance of none 
other than Mahatma Gandhi. For Gandhi - the super- strategist of the Congress, 
the Poona Pact with which he effectively blocked the political voice of dalits within 
the parliamentary framework, it was necessary to commit them to the latter for 
a long period. Could there be a better method to achieve this than getting Ambedkar 
- the undisputed leader of dalits, who had come 1o regard him as their Messiah, 
to author the Constitution ! It is a tribute to Gandhi's farsightedness and cunning 
that he prompted Nehru to make it happen. Gandhi and Nehru knew that the 
composition of the Constituent Assembly, surfeit with representation of the propertied 
classes by design, provided enough fortification not to let Ambedkar's ideology 
penetrate the Constitutional draft. But, at ihe same time, Ambedkar could be eulogized 
as its maker... (This) won the dalit commitment to the Constitution; it projected 
a progressive face of the Indian ruling class to the world and planted false 
consciousness among dalits." Ambedkar in and for the Post-Ambedkar Dalit 
Movement. Pune : Sugawa Prakashan, 1997 : page 9. 


“The Hindu," December 12, 2000. 
" The Hindu,” December 6, 2000. 


India Abroad. February 2, 2001. For a lengthy review, see Frontline : 18 : 
3 (February 3-16, 200 1)s. 


India Abroad, February 4, 2000, page 22. 
Times of India, December 7, 2000, from the Internet : www. ambedkar.org. 
Praful Bidwai in /nd/ía Abroad, February 28, 2000, page 2. 


This extraordinary achievement of Ambedkar was due to his family's commitment 
to his education, financial help from various non-Brahman princes, and his own 
determination. 


REVIEWS 


MYTHS FROM THE MAHABHARATA, Vol. 2, Study in Patterns and 
Symbols, SADASHIV AMBADAS DANGE, 2001, pp. xxxii + 290, Rs. 
700; and Vol. 3, Probe in Early Dim History and Folklore, 2002, 
pp. xxxiv + 266, Rs. 650, Aryan Books International, New Delhi. 


Dr. Sadashiv A. Dange, an internationally renowned scholar on Vedic Studies, 
has displayed his versatile scholarship by his intensive and well-acclaimed 
studies of the Epics and Puranas. The Vedic myths seem to have provided 
him with a framework for the understanding and analysis of mythology in 
later Sanskrit literature. The ‘quest for immortality” has been a popular theme 
in many mythologies and this became the theme for Danges first volume 
of his trilogy entitled, Myths from the Mahabharata, while Volumes Two and 
Three were his final gift to the scholarly world before he left for his heavenly 
abode. The 650 handwritten pages have been prepared for publication by 
Dr. Mrs. Sindhu S. Dange, the heiress to his scholarly legacy. 


Studies and research filled every day of the life of Dange. It is not that 
this Vedic scholar was turning his attention to the study of the Mahabharata 
for the first time. An earlier attempt had resulted in the publication of a handy 
volume in 1969 entitled : Legends in the Mahabharata. With the growth 
in wisdom and experience over the years, the Mahabharata had to be studied 
anew. The resultant Myths from the Mahabharata is thus a new and deeper 
understanding of the history and traditions that have been preserved for posterity 
in this /f/hàsa. Scholars have indeed acknowledged that alongside the ritual 
Vedic mantras, there flourished the Vedic secular literature, comprising historical 
narratives, poetic ballads, eulogies of the king, etc., preserved by the Süfas, 
who were chroniclers, as also composers, considered the earliest Indian 
historians. 


The sub-title of Volume Two - Study in Patterns and Symbols - suggests 
that Dange rightly understood the term ‘myth’ to signify a symbolic story 
or a legend that attempts to convey a universal truth or a historical realily 
or a divine/human mystery that cannot be adequately expressed in descriptive 
language. There are two main sections - myths dealing with various kinds 
of ‘tests’ and myths woven around the motif of ‘supranormal births. The 
introduction by Dr. Mrs. Dange - "At the Itíhàsa (Iti-ha-asa) Cave" - is excellent 
and must be read thoroughly for it provides a proper framework with valuable 
insights for a better understanding of the myths analyzed by Dange. 
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Students in every training programme are subjected to "tests" or experiments 
io evaluate their suitability for the way of life they are aspiring to. Seven 
types of tests have been presented with a couple of myths studied under 
each type. Leaving aside the well-known legends of the Mahābhārata, Dange 
ventures into mythical accounts that are not easy to understand - like awkward 
"tests" and "supranormal births" - which he analyzes intelligently and expertly - 
revealing their inner message and meaning. These tests may not have been 
in practice during the age of the Mahabharata but the narrator was probably 
recounting, for the education of his audience, the tests that the Upanisadic 
sages put to their aspiring disciples who were seeking Vidya - to test their 
sincerity, their perseverance, their endurance in the austere life of the hermitage. 


While some tests of Studentship had been seen in Volume One, in the 
context of the desire for immortality, the desire to win the favour of the Guru 
is the context of the tests in Volume Two. Upamanyu was severely tested 
on obedience to his Guru. Veda was yoked to the pole of the cart like a 
bullock - this yoke-torture motif appears in various contexts. Veda himself 
is said to have had no desire to impose physical torture on his own disciples 
but did he perhaps resort to a moral testing of his disciple Uttanka with 
the collaboration of his wife? Could the myth of the fire-emitting horse be 
a symbolic expression of the assimilation of non-Vedic tribes into the Vedic 
fire cult? Dange examines all such strange narrations. He raises the right 
questions, which he then attempts to respond to in a sincere manner- even 
though discovering solutions may not always be easy. 


Mythical accounts of "tests" or "feats" have preserved many social, moral 
and ritual customs of an ancient period of history. Some myths praise the 
fiery power of the bràhmana, the generosity of the King and his wife, the 
hospitality of a Householder and his wife, the intellectual ability of a righteous 
person and so on. The pattern seems the same - a persevering encounter 
with a "test", involving severe hardship with danger of death leading to acquittal 
and gifts and a new life. 


Myths revealing supranormal human births have been collated by Dange - 
births from symbolic wombs, artificially inseminated, births from fluids or parts 
of one's body, births from foetuses delayed or divided, and so on. Dange 
analyses the mixture of motifs and shows how the mylhs lead to a deeper 
revelalion of the person born, relating him to a divine or supra-mortal source, 
elevating the person to his true dignity. 


While, in Volume Two, many myths are utilized to reveal the divine origin 
of persons to establish them in a well-known dynastic lineage, the myths 
in Volume Three are analyzed to discover facts and events of the past that 
could be accepted as /#ihāsa records, traditional lore with a factual core. 
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Volume Three has very appropriately been divided into four sections - Mvths 
in Dim History - when supposedly supra-mortals lived and interacted on this 
earth - followed by Myths and Early History. The third seclion treats of myths 
that speak of Metamorphosis, followed by a section of Miscellaneous Tales 
and Mythical 'Caps' including Didactic Tales. The scholarly introduction by 
Dr. Mrs. Dange suitably entitled, "Open Sesame to the ltihàsa-Cave", can be 
compared to the interpretative composition of the Sata, who is acknowledged 
as the final editor of the Mahabharata. 


Important "historical" events seem to be repeated in sacred and secular 
texts with progressive re-interpretations. The historical value of these records 
has to be gleaned from a shifting of the mythological details, which act as 
a beautiful embroidery on the origina! cloth. Many myths gathered around 
the name of the Hgvedic Agastya, whose exploits seem to contain many 
an historical event of the dim past. Agastya ealing and digesting Vatapi (a 
wealthy southern dernon) could signify the assimilation of important non-Vedic 
cults into the Vedic ritual. Traversing and subduing the inaccessible Vindhya 
mountain could stand for the movement of peoples and Vedic rituals to the 
south possibly due to changes in the terrain. Agastya drinking the waler of 
the ocean could signify geographical changes, which later brought the waters 
of the Ganga to the eastern region. Dange's wide scholarship is evident in 
his cross-references to other similar myths ior a deeper understanding of 
the purpose and message of the composer. Dange analyzes the influence 
of the myth of Savitri-Satyavat on the myth of Tapati, which in turn could 
be a reflection of the Süryà-Soma marriage, with some similarity to a myth 
among the Tsimshian Indians of North America. 


Functional myths serve a definite purpose of explaining names of places, 
mountains, rivers, etc. while myths of water-metamorphosis reveal a different 
form of the main character. Among the Pandavas, Bhima is given the ‘cap’ 
of a typical hero who is associated with various exploits to enhance his 
personality. Didactic Tales praise various virtues - dharma - daria - avoidance 
of greed - practice of right friendship - and so on - while they display similarity 
with the Jataka-tales, the Paricafantra, the Hitopadesa and folk-tales from 
other lands. To facilitate and corrcborate his interpretations of the myths, Dange 
freely draws upon non-Indian sources, Greek mythology, etc. wit which he 
is famiiiar. Miscellaneous Tales have their counterparts in olher literatures and 
Dange has placed a "List of Parallel Tales" in an Appendix for the benefit 
of his readers. Naturally, Dange's books require careful reading !o benefit 
from the richness of knowledge packed into every section. 


Dange's extensive and intensive research has revealed that various historical, 
geographical, social and political events have been skillfully embedded in the 
mythical compositions, with changing relationships between the Vedic Aryan 
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clan and other social groups in the south and east and west of this subcontinent. 
Already from very ancient times there has been an assimilation of social 
and moral customs, a fusion of Vedic and non-Vedic cults, a cross-fertilization 
of social and religious identities leading sometimes to conflicts both among 
deities and mortals, resulting in a new socio-religious-political harmony. The 
myths reveal the assimilation of various peoples who got integrated to form 
a larger Indian society. Dange convincingly illustrates that the myths of the 
Mahabharaia strikingly exhibit the various levels of assimilation and integration 
that was giving rise to a multireligious, pluri-cultural society in India already 
during that period. 


Volumes Two and Three are complete in themselves, each with its own 
Introduction, its interesting and enlightening appendices, a useful Bibliography 
inviting scholars to a deeper study and analysis of myths, and a detailed 
index for ready reference. Dange's writings are a priceless legacy. India needs 
sincere scholars like Dange to guide her varieties of peoples to understand 
and preserve the rich diversity of our Indian heritage, unfolded in the Mahabharata 
of old, unfolding in maha Bharata, the growing Bharata of today. 


Aubrey A. Mascarenhas 


SANKARA VEDANTA-MAM AVIDYA-VICARA, (Concept of Avidya : 
Sankara Vedanta), NAGIN J. SHAH, (Sanskrit-Sanskriti Granthamala 9, 
2001). Price not mentioned. 


Many in the world of scholars were wondering as to why Dr. Nagin 
J. Shah, who has made a thorough study of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy and written useful books on the different darsanas as well as 
problems pertaining to Indian philosophy, had not written anything on Vedanta, 
especially Kevalàdvaita Vedanta, except for a few stray remarks here and 
there. Perhaps, this struck Dr. Shah also, and the result is this book - Sankara 
Vedanta mam Avidyà-vicára. |, in fact, was very happy to see this book, 
as my Ph. D. Thesis was on 'Avidyà and Cognate Concepts in Vedic, Buddhist 
and Jaina Darsanas’ - printed as ‘Avidya - A Problem of Truth and Reality.’ 
Luckily, Dr. Shah's book starts where | left off. 


Vyasa Tirtha (15th cent) of the Madhva school of Vedànta has in his 
excellent work Nyayamria, refuted the doctrines of Kevaladvaita Vedanta, and 
especially the concept of Avidyà in a very critical and even fascinating manner. 
As a retort to this, Madhusüdana Sarasvati (16th cent) wrote his Advaita 
Siddhi to counter-refute the arguments of Vyasatirtha. This work of Dr. Shah's 
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is based mainly on the Nyayamrta and the Advaita-siddhi, in his treatment 
of the definitions of Avidya and the means of proof for Avidyà. Dr. Shah 
has selected Nyayámría and Nyayamrtatarangini to base his arguments on 
for the pUrvapaksa and Advaita-siddhi Laghu-candrikà and Advaitadipikà for 
the Siddhania-paksa and thus fully analysed the concept of Avidyà in the 
Kevaladvaita Vedanta, as also the reactions on the other schools of Vedanta. 
These works have used the Navya-nyaya technique of dialectics, and therefore, 
the expressions are very precise, and the meaning is conveyed in a very 
subtle manner leaving hardly any scope for a loop-hole in the discussion. 
Of course, as a result the work has become quite tough and can be under- 
stood only if one concentrates on every word and line. 


Dr. Shah has in his Introduction given a good account of how the scholars 
and philosophers of Europe came to know and appreciate the concepts of 
Advaita Vedanta and were very much impressed by them. This account of 
his is, as he says, based on 'India and Europe : An Essay in Philosophical 
Understanding’ by Wilhelm Halbfass, the Gujarati and Hindi translation of which 
Dr. Shah has decided to publish in his Sanskrit-Sanskriti Granthamala. 


Vyasalirtha has refuted in his Nyayamria three definitions of Avidya - 
(i) That which being beginningless is positive and yet destructible by knowledge 
is Avidya; (ii) That which is the material cause of illusion is Avidya; (iii) That 
which is directly destructible by knowledge as knowledgeness is Avidya. In 
the first chapter, the first definition of Avidya is discussed keeping in view 
ine three-fold manner in which the definition is shown by opponents to be 
too narrow, and also the refutation based on the definition being too wide 
and impossible. Dr. Shah's treatment is very extensive and he gives at length 
the arguments in refutation as found in the  Ayàyamría and the 
Nyayamrta-tarangini and the counter refutation in Advaita-siddhi, Laghucandrika 
and Advaita-dipika. He has time and again taken note of the views of 
Nrsirnhasrama as found in his Advaita-ajpika. These views hold allegiance 
to the Vivarana sub-school of Kevaladvaita Vedanta. Ch. 2 pertains to the 
second and third definitions of Avidya. Ch. 3 deals with the first type of 
saksi-pratyaksa (Witness - perception) establishing the positive nature of Avidya, 
and Ch. 4 with the refutation of prag-abhava. Chapters 5 and 6 again treat 
the second and third types of saksi-pratyaksa establishing Avidya, positive 
in characler. Dr. Shah has explained what the concept of saksin means to 
different thinkers. Ch. 7 deals with susupti (deep sleep) as treated in the 
Siddthanta-bindu of Madhusüdana Sarasvati and its commentary by 
Brahmananda Sarasvati. The topics of Ch. 4 and Ch. 7 are intimately connected 
with the concept of Avidya, so it is quite justifiable that Dr. Shah should 
have treated them here. In the Appendix we find the passage from the 
Nyāyā-mañjarī of Jayanta Bhatta which refutes the concept of Avidya, and 
also its translation. 
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Dr. Shah has rendered valuable service by giving a very accurate account 
of the refutation and counter refutation of Avidya as found in the works of 
Madhva Vedanta and Kevaladvaita Vedanta and thus facilitated much clarification 
regarding the concept as understood by the Kevaladvaitins. The outstanding 
aspect of this treatment is that the arguments in the pürvapaksa seem to 
be every convincing, but when we come to the counter refutation, the arguments 
appeal to us as even more convincing, and this impression is repeated every 
time we ponder over each refutation and counter-refutation. The reader is 
wonder-struck as to how the Acáryas could use their dialectial skill so well. 
The serious reader is fascinated and spell-bound, and at the same time quite 
enlightened on the topic. 


We are thankful to Dr. Shah for giving us this book with such rich material. 
When he has taken such pain to thoroughly thrash the problem of Avidya 
in all its aspects, we would request him to write a book in English on the 
same lines so that it could be read by scholars all over the world. 


Esther A. Solomon 


PUNCH-MARKED COINS OF EARLY HISTORIC INDIA, DILIP RAJGOR, 
Reesha Books International, California, 2001, pp. 221, pls. 16, U. 
S. $70. 


This book covers 200 years of numismatic history of early India. The 
period covered in this monograph ranges from the rise of the Janapadas 
in c. 600 to the rise of the Shishunagas in c. 400 BCE. 


Although P. L. Gupta, A. K. Narain and Lallanji Gopal suggested c. 800 
BCE as the possible date of the origin of coins in India, archaeological evidence 
suggested by S. C. Ray would place the punch-marked coins in sixth century 
BCE at the earliest. 


Various monarchical and republican Janapadas issued punch-marked coins. 
They bear various symbols punched on their face. These pictographs had 
political, social and economic significance. 


The author has studied 10,000 punch-marked coins and 66 coin-hoards 
and catalogued 1288 coins in electrum, silver and copper. All these coins 
are Classified into 83 coin series which are assigned to 17 Janapadas. Thirty 
coin-hoards are recorded for the first time. The monograph is classified into 
12 parts consisting of 21 chapters comprising of location of Janapadas, 
their historical outline and coin-hoards known from that region. Furthermore, 
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two appendices enlist modern forgeries and an Index of main symbols includes 
625 specimens. Three maps of India show i) Sixteen Mahajanapadas of Buddhist 
Literature, c. 550 BCE, ii) Distribution of punch-marked coin-hoards in Indian 
subcontinent, iti) Janapadas to whom coins are assigned, c. 600-300 BCE. 
The Identification Guide helps coin collectors and an exhaustive Bibliography 
is helpful for further studies. 16 plates illustrate 289 coins. 


This book is an outcome of the author's extensive tour during 1992-95 
covering various coin collectors and institutions. The author examined coins 
from various states such as Andhra Pradesh, Bengal, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Nepal and North West 
India. 


Dr. Shailendra Bhandare has painstakingly drawn the symbol for this 
monograph. 


This is the first comprehensive monograph on lesser-known punch-marked 
coins of early historic India. The book contains more illustrations than the 
written words and is a good guide book for detecting the region and date 
of the punch-marked coins. ! really congratulate the author for bringing out 
such a useful publication. 


B. V. Shetti 


LOKAPRAJNAPTI - A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF BUDDHIST 
COSMOLOGY, K. SANKARANARAYAN, KAZUNOBU MATSUDA, 
MOTOHIRO YORITOMI, Somaiya Publications, 2002, pp. XVI + 375, 
Rs. 600. 


Recently, seven palm-leaf folios in Sarada script were found in Buddhist 
temples of Kansai District of Japan. Scholars are unanimous that the contents 
of the folios deal with Buddhist cosmology. Prof. Matsuda Kazunobu - one 
of the authors of the present work - has identified these folios as part of 
the Prajnapti Sastra of Sadpada of Sarvastivada. The first part is a learned 
introduction to the folios. It comprises the texts in Devanagari script, translations 
and authors’ brief comments. This is followed by newly identified Sanskrit 
fragments of the Dharma Skandha in the Gilgit manuscripts. The contents 
of Part | are clearly for intensive study by specialists. But the cosmological 
discussions of Part ll are of great interest to all thougntful, educated persons, 
particularly students of Buddhism. A very welcome feature of the book is 
the treatment of Buddhist and pre-Buddhist views on the subject, not as museum 
pieces, but as a theme of living interest. 
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The first chapter of Part I| is a preliminary discussion of cosmology and 
cosmogony. After a brief discussion of the different meanings of the word 
‘world’ it is pointed out that the term may be used to designate the most 
comprehensive astronomical system of all, the world as a whole. The preferred 
astronomical concept is the ‘Universe’ (p. 26). Cosmologists and writers of 
the present work are naturally concerned with the world in ihe last sense. 
The attempt to understand the origin of the world and trace the broad stages 
in its development has been one of the persistent precccupations of man 
from the earliest cultures to the present day. The authors correctly point out 
that this endeavour has been inspired by two motives : The first is the desire 
to understand, a sense of wonder and curiosity about the world in which 
we live. The second derives from the human need to ‘situate’ the life of 
human beings in the ‘Universe’ (p. 28). It is generally believed that if we 
succeed in discovering the ‘building blocks’ and the compositional structure 
of the world, we shall be in a position to answer questions about human 
destiny and draw important conclusions about the broad goals of human 
life. Equally, our discipline can be pursued by different methods. The method 
or methods used by the higher religions of the world are, speculation, poetic 
fancy, myth making, which may also be regarded as primilive science or 
proto-science. 


A large part of this book gives a very scholarly and methodical account 
of cosmologies in the Vedic and Buddhist traditions. But there is also the 
method of science which is based on experience; systemic observation and 
the construction and verification of bold hypotheses and working models 
characterize mathematical astronomy today. It has built up, through patient 
labour, a body of knowledge which is reliable if not absolutely certain. No 
religious or non-religious view of the cosmos can today defy this body of 
knowledge. But then mathematical astronomy takes the physical world as 
autonomous and gives only a broad account of the most general features 
of the world. Consistently with what is ascertained by science - physics, 
biology, physiology - religious or spiritual we/tanschauungs can be fitted into 
this broad picture. 


The introductory remarks on cosmology are followed by two brief sections 
on ‘Cosmic Law and Vedic Religion’ and ‘Cosmic Law and Buddhism’. They 
deal with the all-important concepts ‘rta’ and ‘dharma’ which naturally occupy 
a prominent place in subsequent discussion. The second chapter discusses 
pre-Buddhist cosmology in the Vedas (Sarnhitàs), Brahmanas, Upanisads and 
Puranas. The third chapter is on Lokaprajnapti and traces its development 
from Theravada, Vasubandhu's Pre-Mahayana, through Madhyamika regarded 
as provisional Mahayana, to later thought in the Far East regarded as ‘true 
Mahayana.’ Ch. 4 discusses Cosmos and Saha-world cosmology. The chapters 
that follow discuss skandhas, doctrine of Kusaía and Akusala Karma, Hell 
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(Niraya), Heaven Sumeru (Akanistha) and Transmigration and Rebirth. A brief 
epilogue concludes the book. Chs. 5 to 9 deal with what may be called 
philosophical anthropology, pre-Buddhist and Buddhist. It may cause some 
surprise that these discussions should form part of a work on cosmology. 
In our day Stephen Hawking, Carl Sagan and Jayant Narlikar have all written 
excellent books on cosmology for the layman. The writers refer to John Wheeler. 
None of these discusses the topics of the concluding chapters, apart from, 
may be, an occasional reference to emergence of life and biological evolution. 
But in my opinion, it is quite right to discuss these questions on human 
desliny in a book on Vedic and Buddhist cosmology. These ancient teachers 
and philosophers themselves made these questions central to their speculations 
and no account of cosmology can be complete which leaves them out. 


It is not necessary to summarize the contents - particularly the soteriological 
and eschatological accounts of Chs. 7 & 8. A contemporary reader—even 
a believer—will regard these as the most fanciful and requiring psychological 
and moral reinterpretation. But Chs. 2,3,5 and 9 contain points of great 
philosophical interest and invite wider discussion. So far as the descriplive 
accounts are concerned a few general features are worth noticing. 


1. They all follow the same broad pattern of tracing, the development of 
ideas from the pre-Buddhist phase—further subdivided as mentioned 
above-through the various phases of Buddhism again further subdivided 
as indicated above. 


2. It will be seen that in many cases, Buddhism made revolutionary changes, 
while retaining the broad terminology and frame-work of a pre-Buddhist 
period. The changes are always in the direction of a less anthropomorphic, 
more empirical, more liberal and egalitarian interpretation. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the case of causality and the cosmic law (zta, dharma). 
The Vedic seers declared that all things physical phenomena, animals, men, 
even gods are governed by law, though gods are said to be guardians 
of rta, particualrly Varuna. But statements like “For fear of him, the fire 
burns, for fear of him the wind blows" show that natural laws are sometimes 
treated as commandments. For Buddhism the whole system of nature is 
governed by the principle of pratitya-samutpada. The relation of cause 
and effect is stated in purely logical terms - given the cause, the effect 
arises; if Ihe cause is not given, the effect does not arise. More simply, 
the cause is the necessary and sufficient condition of the effecL This is 
well expressed by the authors. "Every natural law merely describes the 
conditions on which a particular change is dependent; a body falls to 
the ground not in consequence of the law of gravitation, but the law of 
gravitation is the precise statement of what happens when a body is left 
unsupported. A law of nature does not command that something shall 
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lake place, but it merely states how something happens (p. 75). This is 
admirable though the last quoted sentence should be followed by the phrase 
‘always under certain conditions’, to bring out the universal character of 
a natural law. 


. This does not mean that the connection between the moral and natural 
aspects of the law is absent in Buddhism. The two meet in the concept 
of Karma and the way it is worked out in our life - indeed in a series 
of lives. How this happens is not always clear. What happens to us is 
the result of natural, physical, biological, psychological and social conditions. 
At the same time it is morally fitting and we meet with our just deserts. 
In this respect the Upanisadic and Buddhist traditions have more in common 
than the authors allow. The Samhitas, Bráhmanas and even the early 
Upanisads tend to equate right conduct with ritual piety but in later Upanisads, 
the Gita and even some Puranas, self-restraint, purity of heart, cultivation 
of compassion (advesia sarva bhutanam etc.) are the sine qua non of 
salvation. The great merit of Buddhism and Jainism, especially the former, 
was that they swept away meaningless ritual and emphasis on esoteric 
knowledge. But apart from the role played by these heterodox religions 
of India, there was also an inner inspiration towards a more inward and 
truly spiritual religion. It is needless to add that, as Buddhism developed 
and spread all over the world, some sects developed blind reliance of 
ritual and repetition of set formulas. A great deal of the exposition of Buddhist 
cosmology involves pratitya-samutpáda and certain lines of philosophical 
analysis. This is very well done in Ch. 3, which also summarizes Buddhist 
arguments against the existence of God as the first cause, culled together 
from authoritative scriptures. If the Buddha's teaching has been accurately 
reported, here there is a remarkable anticipation of the pattern of antitheistic 
arguments in the east as well as the west. But rejecting the Absolute 
as a cause is a more tricky affair from the Mahayana point of view. The 
argument of the section applies equally to Mahayana view of reality. The 
statements made about Shenn Shinnyo, particularly that ‘whatever exists 
is evolved from the one Body of Shenn Shinnya's Law-nature by the law 
of cause and effect and therefore everything is substantially the same', 
are vulnerable to parallel arguments. In any case, the Absolute in Advaita 
Vedanta does not cause the world by the temporal relation of cause and 
effect. It is the logical relation of the ground and the consequent to be 
found in many similar philosophies. | should say, humbly, that the same 
is true of at least some interpretations of Mahayana. The main argument 
on p. 76 presents no insurmountable difficulty to Gaudapada’s Ajativada 
or the later Vivartavada of Sarnkara. (The former when accused of being 
influenced by Buddhists said that there was no shame in borrowing from 
Buddhists.) This is not surprising for Mahayana and Advaita are brothers 
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under the skin. Mahayana is the big brother and Advaita, of Gaudapada 
and Samkara, the little brother. | cannot argue this further here. 


Ch. 9 on transmigration and rebirth is of the greatest human interest. 
Again, the development of ideas is traced methodically and with a wealth 
of scholarship. We are told that the rich range of Vedic experiences on the 
subject cannot be reduced to a few features. They have a ‘horizontal complexity’ 
because the Sruti concentrates far too wide a range of experiences to admit 
of over simplifications. The complexity is also vertical because Vedic revelation 
discloses itself at widely differing levels of human experiences (p. 303). There 
are also interesting reflections on death as part of life, or limit of life, and 
even in a sense, as the goal of life. One may not accept every slatement 
but each reader must reflect on the rich material to weave his own thoughts. 
The Buddhist concept of Rebirth without a transmigrating entity is clearly 
explained (pp. 325 to 329). (Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar makes a distinction 
between transmigration and Rebirth in his own way, which has so far been 
proved unacceptable to any school of Buddhism. It is consistent with rationalistic 
materialism and, in a way, reinstates Ucchedavada of Buddhist scriptures). 
it comes out in the course of discussions that Moksa or Nirvana is not 
unending enjoyment in some posthumous heaven, but enlightenment which 
sees things as they are and the resultant destruction of all negative emotions 
and distractions. The spirit of the entire discussion is reflected in the statement 
on p. 307. ‘It will be preposterous to claim that the Vedic revelation has 
so clearly disclosed the mystery of the beyond that the only remaining 
requirement is to listen to it, Hence the concluding sentence of the chapter : 
“The Quest continues." The book is excellently produced, but in a book of 
such complexity there are bound to be misprints. | have noticed a few which 
are important and may confuse the non-philosophic reader. 


1) On p. 37, L. 5 from below ‘sheer facility should be ‘sheer facticity.’ 
2) P. 69, ‘Mahabharata’ should be 'Mahabhütas.' 3) P. 329, Lines 7-8, sentence 
appears incomplete. 4) P. 336, L. 21 ‘hypothesing’ should be ‘hypostatising.’ 
5) P. 75, L. 32 ‘adopted’ should be ‘adapted.’ 6) P. 90, L. 24 'Selfsubstituting' 
should be 'Selfsubsisting.' 7) P. 136, the same word 'shiki' translates both 
'rüpa' and ‘vijfiana.’ | do not know whether the same Japanese word has 
two different meanings. 


N G Kulkarni 
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KALATA TTVAKOSA, VOL. V, FORM/SPACE, Editor RAMESH CHANDRA 
SHARMA, Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi, and 
Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 2002, pp. xxxii + 475, 28 
Illustrations, Rs. 1000. 


Hindu thought in all fields takes its inspiration from religious intuition which 
again emanates from a deep understanding of the Vedas and the Vedangas. 
This implies that art-forms need to be studied against a background of interwoven 
religious concepts in all their ramifications and indicates that art cannot be 
studied in isolation, divorced from these concepts as enshrined in the traditional 
texts. 


As one is familiarised with iconometry and aesthetics of art from the 
works of pioneering stalwarts like Stella Kramrisch, Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
and others, one welcomes this volume under review which focuses on finer 
details. Our clarity is enhanced when a few well-defined topics as related 
to art forms are discussed exhaustively by eminent contributors in the ten 
chapters of this book. 


Bettina Baumer discusses ‘Aekha’. We learn certain interesting vignettes 
that rekha does not form a part of Indian music because we do not confine 
it to notation; but in dance rekha denotes a particular posture held by the 
dancer. We know that in the early education of a Hindu child rekha, or 
lekha was an indispensable part, since it dealt with the alphabet, its reading 
and writing. R. C. Sharma deals with Akara-Akrti. in this chapter there is 
the interesting comparison of akrti with brahman, as it is omnipresent, but 
remains unseen. This is because áKrt/ is not mentioned explicitly, but its presence 
is inferred from the discussions of its measurements. Tracing the subtle changes 
in its meanings in the texts, we learn that though 4aArt/ meant a personality 
in literature, it denoted good conduct in the Sütra literature. 


R. N. Misra examines 'A/pa-Pratirapa where we learn that rūpa can 
denote such diverse meanings as colour, words or sounds or perceived creation. 
It is relevant to point out that rapa dealt with drawing and geometry in a 
child's early education. P. L. Sharma treats the topic Bandha-Pratibandha 
since without 'binding', 'form' is not possible. P. K. Agarwala discusses four 
topics in four chapters, Arca, Murti Pratima-Prakrti and Vigraha. These four 
deal with 'form' when it becomes distinct while transformed. We learn that 
mürti could denote a concrete form or, its manifestation, incarnation, icon, 
or the deity conceptualised in an icon. 


We learn that Jainism philosophises certain terminologies like pratima 
as the spiritual progress of an aspirant, and vigraha as specified for 
transmigratory souls; bandha.is explained by illustrations again from Jaina 


philosophy. 


V. N. Misra deals with Saka/a-Niska/a, while R. Nagaswamy and Krishna 
Deva together discuss Prasada. 


There is a well laid-out format which is followed in the presentation of 
the topics. In the overview, the first section of a chapter, the association 
of the subject to the Vedic sources are traced. The variations in its meaning 
and hence its application are discussed in the literary sources i. e., Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Pali texts. The Sanskrit sources not only cover the Epics, but 
their non-Sanskrit versions as well; and the Dharmasütras, Puranas, Tantras, 
Agamas, classical literature, as well as the S/pa sastras. Starting from the 
etymological meaning of the word, the concept is exhaustively studied in 
all aspects of its development, bringing the process to a culmination in the 
concluding part of the chapter, where the author's ideas add a new dimension 
to our perception on the subject. Over and above the select bibliography 
at the end of each chapter, there is an exhaustive bibliography appended 
to the book, which the discerning scholar would find very useful. Since all 
the chapters deal with the visual arts, the common theme binds these different 
aspects 'sütre maniganà iva. As the editor says in his Introduction, this book 
opens vast vistas for scholars to do further studies on the theme. 


indira S. Aiyar 


OUR ETEHNAL HERITAGE, UMA S. DESHPANDE, The Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda, Vadodara, 2002, pp. 203. Rs. 248. 


Uma Deshpande, retired Professor of the M. S. University of Baroda, has 
covered a variety of subjects in the twenty research papers published in 
the book under review. 


In the chapter "The Concept of Bhakti in the Seventh Mandala of the 
Rgveda", she traces the origin of bhakti in the hymns to Varuna and Indra. 
She states that the former evokes dásya bhakti, while the latter that of sakhya 
bhakti. In the chapter “Smrti in the Brahmasütra", she relies on Madhva's 
commentary on the Sätra to support her viewpoint that the word ‘Smrt? 
in the text refers to the Bhagavadgita and the Sütrakàra has tried to align 
the Bhagavadgitd with the earlier Upanisadic text. In "Yàska : the first Indian 
Etymologist", she appreciates Yàska's efforts at unravelling the morphology 
and semantics of the Vedic language while contending with the constraints 
of limited resources and the distance in time. 
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The author shows a heavy bias towards Sita in "Brother Versus 
Brother-in-law", and passes a very harsh judgment on Laksmana, disregarding 
the circumstances that restrain his reactions. In the chapter "Abhinavagupta's 
Rasa-Theory and His Commentary on the B^agavadgità", she states that Santa 
rasa was Abhinavagupta's unique contribution to aesthetics. 


Dr. Deshpande's listing of birds and animals mentioned in Classica! Sanskrit 
dramas deserves special praise as she lists different types of the same class 
of animals or birds. In this same chapter (14), in part B, she gives illuminating 
insights into the family life, food habits, and the political situation as culled 
from the Sanskrit dramas. Her tributes to Sri Püjalàl (ch. 18), Svami 
Vasudevananda (ch. 15), Ranga Avadhüta (ch.17), and some recent 
philosophers of Gujarat (ch. 19), all throw light on little known saints and 
savants of the recent past. 


What otherwise would have turned out to be a dry collection of information 
on various subjects is rendered interesting by the author's insight into and 
involvement with the topics. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


SAVITRI SATAKAM, Savitri Latikakhyaya Svopajria Tikayà Sametam, 
JAYADEO JANI (RASARAJA), Savitri Prakashan Samiti, Arunodaya C-1, 
Dr. C. S. Patel Enclave, 3 Pratap Ganj, Vadodara, 390002, Gujarat, 
2002, pp. 105. Rs. 150, ($5). 


The episode of Savitri is held in high esteem in India. It has been a 
perennial source of inspiration to the womenfolk of this land. The story Is 
narrated among the elite and the folks as well. The story is traceable to 
the Mahabharata, Matsya Purana and the Devibhagavatam and it lays down 
the ideal of Indian womanhood. 


In his study, Dr. Jayadeo Jani found long and short versions of the story 
in the Mahabharata, Matsya Purana and the Devibhagavatam. Although, the 
main episode is the same, in the Mahabharata, the expanse of the story 
is of 297 stanzas. In the Matsya Purana, it is 176 stanzas. But in the 
Devibhagavatam the narration extends to 925 stanzas. The author has critically 
Studied these three texts and has formulated his own version of the narrative 
that has taken the shape of the present safakam. The author himself has 
written a fika titled Savitri Latika on his own poetic composition. He has 
also provided his own English translation of his Sanskrit narrative. 
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The authors name Jayadeo and his nom-de-plume, Rasaràja, become 
all the more meaningful when one goes through this narrative poem. A variety 
of sonorous metres have been used here. The choice of words enhances 
the sentiment in this long poem. 


A word about the Svopajna tika: This fkā is not of the traditional type. 
The words in the text are explained by providing synonyms. Those who are 
not well versed in Sanskrit would be comfortable with this “ka. | cannot 
help citing a few stanzas from the Satakam. 


While describing the beauty of Savitri the author says- 
at umet eof at ferar dex garg: | 
CATE aah mei frat quseme ICI 
Princes, looking at her, who was extremely pious and effulgent, as well as 


of righteous conduct, were dazzled by her lustre and soon gave up the idea 
of having this beautiful princess as a wife. 


At another place, the poet says : 


aaan Ra: AAT wafer Wem. | 
Taras GUT: Tea gsreuon 113091 


Here the use of the phrase, Tafdd-ara gare reminds the reader of Kalidasa. 
The text of the poem is preceded by an introduction running over 30 pages, 
which one should read. Here the poet has critically examined the three sources 
of his narrative. He has also pointed out as to what is new in his narration. 


The author of Savitri Satakam is a poet and also a scholar of German. 
His original Kavya is bound to make an impact on Sanskrit readership. 


The paper and the printing are of good quality. The book will be a valuable 
addition to personal and public libraries. 


N. B. Patil 


CLASSICAL INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, J. N. MOHANTY, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, pp. 180. Rs. 425. 


J. N. Mohanty's book, under review, carves out a niche for itself amongst 
the plethora of publications on Indian philosophy by its unique method of 
approach to the subject. It is concise, and at the same time clear, and allows 
easy access to the main theories, their components, the issues that demarcate 
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the differences between the systems; and these same issues bind the systems 
together with the common problems. 


The first chapter introduces the main systems by tracing their chronological 
history. The next chapter of Part |, gives a clear expose of the theory of 
knowledge (pramána). Giving the definition of pramana as “that by which 
cognition is arrived at", he lists those pramanas recognised by various systems. 
The next chapter of Part Il deals with the padarthas, translated as categories. 
He starts the enumeration with Nyàya-VaiSesika, and ends with Vedanta. These 
two sastras, that is, Navya-Nyaya and Sarnkara's Vedanta, seem his favoured 
ones, having studied them deeply with venerable Sanskrit Pandits. He resorts 
to this method in the two ensuing chapters on the Self and on the central 
metaphysical issues. 


Discussing the identity of atman-brahman, he gives fulsome praise for 
the Jaina theory of anekantavada as a model of philosophical liberalism. In 
spite of certain weaknesses in its philosophy, its logic is, according to the 
author, one of the finest achievements of the Indian mind. The Jaina theory 
of ahimsa arose due to the proposition that everything possessed sentience 
though in varying degrees. This extended even 1o intellectual life as according 
to their logic of syad vada there was a moral obligation to understand the 
opponent's view, before rejecting it. 


Mohanty gives a philosophical reason as the cause for the Hindu king 
subserviating his sovereignty to the concept of dharma. Buddhism opposed 
anything eternal or enduring, and favoured changing particulars against universal 
entities. Therefore, wherever Buddhism was popular, those states advocated 
a sort of republican government. The Hindu regnal system is in sharp contrast 
to the Western political thought. In the face of breakdown in the concepts 
of natural law and of the theological world-view, the Western polity veered 
towards an ultimate and absolute politica! authority. Similarly, philosophy is 
cited as a cause for the rise of the caste system which was similar to the 
Platonic division of society into the intellectual, military and economic powers. 
Though there was no fourth component in the Greek plan, there existed a 
class of slaves. In the Indian system the $üdras were free citizens. But, the 
author advances a criticism against dharma that though some dharma is 
needed for social cohesion, those that set out the varna, or caste divisions 
are outmoded, and need to be replaced by rules based on nonhierarchical 
ethics. 


On the concept of dharma and interpreting the Vedic gods, Mohanty 
follows Aurobindo's thoughts. Dharma is a loose concept covering a variety 
of phenomena. But it amply fulfils today's needs in moral thinking; where 
itis partly moral rules, partly a theory of virtues some of which are communitarian; 
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there is also the injunction of performing duty for duty's sake alone, subserving 
even moksa where as the author says, ethics transcends itself. 


In Part IV, on the chapter on "Philosophy of Religion", he prefers to 
see the Vedic hymns in three layers. First, it is the naturalistic polytheism 
where the deities are recognised as the means by which the individual is 
connected to the cosmos; at the ritualistic level, it is the practice of the rules 
(dharma) which connects the individual to the community. In the third and 
most esoteric level, it is man's search for his inner self and its unity with 
the outer Self. This Vedic symbolism has enlarged into religious art, the author 
states, in the ensuing religion. Thus religion based on the Vedic poems became 
artistic. Thus, "Figurative art sought to rigidify the forms that arose out of 
the fluidity of poetic experience. Music, including singing and chanting, sought 
to capture the fluidity of the process behind the rigidity of the figurative art.” 
(p. 127). The next chapter (9) treats aesthetics, illustrated by tables summarising 
the chapter. 


While enumerating the four purusarthas, he logically lists them as : kama, 
artha, dharma and moksa. But, in the traditional listing, seeking fulfilment 
of kama and artha one should not deviate from dharma, and thus dharma 
was given the first position. . 


There are four Appendices, the first one on his favoured topic of cognition 
from the Navya-Nyaya. The second covers general features of knowledge 
in Indian theories. The third and fourth give a helpful list of basic texts, and 
their doctrines of the different schools of philosophy, and a Glossary. 


Mohanty is concerned about where Indian philosophy is heading, and 
how philosophers of the present day can help further its cause. At another 
place (Essays on Indian Philosophy - Traditional and Modern), he lists out 
various imperatives that should be followed by today's philosophers, and ends 
his peroration with a call to them to make philosophy relevant to present 
day realities: that they should avoid being complacent in outmoded thoughts, 
glorifying our past with worn out clichés; that they should not shirk using 
Western methodology, or baulk from integrating their best thoughts into our 
theses. 


This is an excellent work on the Indian systems of philosophy, and is 
a must for not only the lay person, but for students and scholars alike. 


Indira S. Aiyar 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS EAST AND WEST, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
J. N. MOHANTY, Oxford University Press, New Delhi - 110 001, 2002, 
pp. 134. Rs. 345. 


In his Foreword, Mohanty says that he did not want to write about philosophy, 
but since it was inextricably entwined with his life, it was not possible to 
exclude it from the account of his life. He says he is recounting the life 
of an "Indian by birth and upbringing, Hindu by faith, philosopher by profession", 
living in the USA, but never forgetting his roots in India; thus arose this "response 
to history." 


Talking about his childhood in a village in Orissa, he bemoans the breaking 
up of the joint family, followed by the slow disintegration of the family house 
which was a repository of innumerable emotions and experiences of all the 
members of such a family. 


He graduated from Calcutla University. He has fulsome praise for the 
teaching faculty in the Presidency College, and says nowhere else in the 
world had he found such inspiring teachers! At this period he came under 
the influence of the philosophy of both Vinoba Bhave, and Mahatma Gandhi. 


He went to Germany to do his Ph. D. in Góttingen University. At this 
period he pursued Mathematics in the Max Planck Institute. Earlier in India, 
he had studied Vedania with Mahamahopadhyaya Yogendranatha Tarka- 
Vedantatirtha, and Navya-Nyaya with Pandit Ananta kumar Tarkatirtha. In 
Germany, he also took up study of Vedic Sanskrit just to find out how the 
Germans taught this language! This mastery over the two strands of philosophy 
enabled him to interpret Indian thought using Western philosophic viewpoints. 
His contribution to philosophy is thus unique. “All my efforts have been focused 
upon reinterpreting Indian thought’, he says. His interest in philosophy has 
been wide ranging, and his latest focus has been on the concept of dharma. 


He was introduced to Husserl's philosophy even while he was in India. 
He studied this while he was doing his doctorate, and later he returned to 
Germany and contributed much towards publishing Husserl's works. He found 
this work personally inspiring. 


He also felt his estimate of philosophy at its lowest ebb when he found 
many eminent philosophers compromising their ideologies under the Nazi regime. 
He could not forgive discriminating thinkers falling prey to powerful propaganda. 


He returned to India after his Ph. D., and taught in various capacities 
at the Universities of Calcutta, Burdwan and Santiniketan (Visva Bharati). He 
left for the USA intending to stay for a few years, but it extended to beyond 
30 years. 
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He contrasts the papers he presented in the West, and in Calcutta. According 
to him, the former were "professional", "scholarly" and "scientific", while the 
latter were based on more practical concerns, though they were mutually 
complimentary. 


He visits india often, but prefers the Gandhian village-centred country, 
to the present day high-tech Americanised India. In a truly prescient way 
he says he was afraid of the Hindutva of the BJP, as according to him 
its ideologists are not believers in Hinduism. 


As for his personal philosophy, he believes that at death, the physical 
body disintegrates, merging into the elements, and the personal consciousness 
merges into a cosmic consciousness. He makes a curious observation that 
ancestor worship makes more sense to him than worshipping an imaginary 
deity ! His faith in religion was shattered when he saw terrible atrocities committed 
in its name in the post-independence India. 


He calls himself a "semantic agnostic", as he does not understand the 
word "God", and prefers the Upanisadic concept of brahman. He understands 
religiosity as being sensitive to the sacredness of life, humanity, nature, etc. 
Freed from the burden of the conventional belief in God's existence, he says 
he is able to move freely on the path of thinking, which has no closure. 


He has led an exhilarating life he avers. It has been an interesting journey 
travelling with this brilliant thinker as he traces his life's path, as he sojourns 
with affection at the many places which helped shape his academic life, and 
reminiscing on the intellectual luminaries who helped shape his thoughts on 
philosophy. The sensitivity of approach makes the perusal of the book an 
aesthetic experience. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY : WOMEN IM EARLY INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
KIRIT K. SHAH; Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 194. 
Rs. 495. 


In this monograph the author draws on epigraphic accounts, belonging 
to ihe three centuries before and after Christ, in which women speak for 
themselves. Two hundred and thirty inscriptions are chosen for the purpose 
of this study that offers an alternative paradigm for the history of women 
in early India to the approach in traditional historiography which is based 
mainly on textual sources, almost totally excluding epigraphic records. The 
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main argument of the author is that, unlike women figuring in early Indian 
literature who mostly emerge from an androcentric perspective, those figuring 
in epigraphic records are real women who once walked on the stage of 
history. Referenees to most of them are free from male bias, and so they 
are closer to historical reality than the idealized women of literature. 


The book is divided into six chapters. In the first chapter, Shah situates 
his work against the background of both feminist theory and the writing of 
‘women’s history. One important question raised is that of the concept of 
the social identity of women in early India as revealed through inscriptions. 
By nature and purpose, most of the available records of women are records 
of donations or dedications; in these the identity of the donatrix is highlighted. 
What is refreshing is that quite a few women ventured into the public space 
offered by epigraphy. 


The next chapter surveys women with royal attributes of identity. In this 
category, there is an unequal representation of royal women in regional as 
well as religious terms. While no royal woman from the north-west or east 
has entered the epigraphic space, there are just three from the north and 
two from central India. The Deccan and the South dominate the scene; but 
the records from the former are evenly spread over the region while those 
of the South come from a single site, namely Nagarjunikonda. The imbalance 
in the regional visibility of royal women is evident on the religious plane 
as well. For example, an overwhelming majority of queens mentioned in 
inscriptions are Buddhist. Almost all the queens have been given their identity 
within the familial framework; however the selection of attributes from the 
familial framework has been guided usualy by considerations of 
power-relationships. There are cases in which the husbands have been 
completely ignored for constructing identity, and others, in which the identity 
has been established through the mother. The high visibility of royal women 
in the Deccan and Nargarjunikonda inscriptions may have something to do 
with the survival of matriarchal elements in the societies of these areas; there 
is also epigraphic evidence of the custom of cross-cousin marriages in this 
region. 


Chapter lll examines the inscriptions of women who identify themselves 
with familial attributes. A section of Buddhist women from central India has 
figured absolutely outside the familial framework, while no women from other 
faiths have done so. The study of this group of epigraphs reveals that, in 
geographical terms, the Jaina and Brahmanical women came from a narrow 
and compact area, namely, the western part of present Uttar Pradesh, while 
the Buddhist women belonged mostly to central India, the Deccan and the 
South. A few of them figure in inscriptions from north-western India as well. 
The geographical spread is surprising; for although Jainism may not have 
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been as widespread as Buddhism, Brahmanism certainly commanded a far 
larger geographical area than the provenance of its records indicates. Probably, 
Brahmanical patriarchy permitted less public space to its women than its Buddhist 
counterpart This is corroborated by the fact that the number of Buddhist 
inscriptions with women donors is far larger than the Brahmanical inscriptions. 


Interestingly, the importance of familial status was not the same in all 
societies. Very few Buddhist women figure as daughters and daughters-in-law, 
while most Jaina women attach overriding importance to these positions when 
establishing their identity. Apparently, Jaina women continued to maintain a 
close connection with their parental families even after marriage. There are 
also variations within the same religious traditions as to which relationships 
are highlighted for purposes of identity. In the Sanchi Buddhist records the 
wifely status is mentioned, for example by naming the husband, while in 
the Buddhist inscriptions of the north-western region the identity of the husband 
is ignored. Again, the motherly status is an important attribute of identity in 
the Buddhist inscriptions from central India, while this is hardly the case in 
the records from other areas. There is even one inscription in which a 
grandmother is the source of identity for her grandsons. Likewise, the native 
place as an attribute of identity was popular in central India, but hardly so 
elsewhere. These multiple patterns of identity-construction in terms of the 
familial status may be taken to mean that, notwithstanding the role of custom 
and convention in shaping their consciousness of their social self, women 
did enjoy some autonomy in the epigraphic space offered to them. 


In Chapter IV, Shah examines the inscriptions in which women establish 
their identity through religious attributes. In this group are included both 
inscriptions of female lay worshippers, as well as, those of nuns. What is 
conspicuous is the total absence of Brahmanical inscriptions in this category. 
For not only was the order of nuns alien to the Brahmanical tradition, there 
is also no counterpart in Brahmanism to the Buddhist and Jaina lay-devotee, 
the upàsika and Sravika, respectively. Interesting patterns, regarding the 
geographical spread and in the concept of identity, emerge in this category 
of inscriptions as well. For example, the inscriptions of Buddhist nuns are 
found in certain regions and not in others, and ironically, unlike the lay upasikas 
who rarely resorted to their familial status as an attribute of identity, the Buddhist 
nuns from the Deccan and South frequently figure in a familial framework. 


In Chapter V, women with professional attributes of identity are examined. 
This forms the smallest group of inscriptions. Interestingly, ten kinds of women 
with professional identity have been located, although in most cases only 
one inscription reflecting that profession is found. 


The epilogue sums up the findings. In general, although women did find 
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a space for themselves in early India, the hold of patriarchy on the collective 
consciousness of women is evident in the fact that most women of all regions 
and religions have identified themselves with attributes from familial frarrework 
that are patriarchal. Yet, this is not universally the case. There are also inscriptions 
that reveal that some men, both from royal and non-royal circles, used their 
metronymic as an attribute of identity. In other words, women, at least in 
their role as mothers, were at times the source of identity to men in early 
India. 


This study is both useful and interesting as a pioneering work using 
epigraphy to examine the space that women found for themselves in early 
Indian history. However, due to the nature of epigraphic sources, such a 
study cannot be exhaustive. Again, the majority of inscriptions are Buddhist 
and Jaina in nature. The comparative paucity of Brahmanical data, as well 
as the comparative scarcity of epigraphs of women from certain regions, 
indicate that the space that women found for themselves was not uniformly 
the same all over the country, and it differed according to religion. Offering 
a strong argurnent for revising the conventional historiography that perceives 
women as silent voices of history, this book coniributes to a meaningful 
discussion on gender relations in early india. It will appeal to scholars and 
students of Indian history, very especially, to those interested in questions 
of identity of women. 


Anila Verghese 


KANCI KAMAKOTI MUTT, A MYTH OR REALITY ? W. R. ANTARKAR, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune 411 004 (India), 2001, 
pp. 154. 


The author is aiming to prove that the Karici Kamakoti Mutt in the southern 
part of India was established by no one else than by the great Advaitin 
Adi Sankaracarya and that he himself was the first Head of the Mutt. He 
also believes that Sankara breathed his last not in the Himalayan region but 
at Kāňcī. 

According to the Käñcī Mutt, Sankara, after establishing the four Mutts 
at Dvaraka, Kedara, Puri and Srngeri, came to Kafici and he also established 
a fifth Mutt, of which he became the first head (Adhipati). The claim of the 
Kanci Mutt is said to be based on works like Guru Ratna Mala, Anandagiriya, 
Siva-Hahasya, Markandeya Purana and the various works like the Brhat Sankara 
Vijaya, Sankara Vilasa, Gaudapadollasa and others, and lastly, on the ten 
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copper-plate grants brought forward by the Kafci Mutt. 


According to the other side, headed by the Srngeri Muti, and supported 
by the Dvaraka and Puri Mutts, the position is as follows : 


Sankara established four Amnaya Mutts only at Dvaraka, Kedara, Puri 
and Srngeri and none at Kanci at all. 


Firstly, the establishment by Sankara of an Amnaya Mutt at Kànci has 
not been specifically mentioned in any Sankara Vijaya. Vyasacala, the author 
of Sankara Vijaya also makes no mention of any Mutt established by Sankara 
at Kànci. 

The historians hold that the Kanci Mutt was a branch of the Srngeri 


Mutt, which was established in 1821 by the Tanjore king and later became 
independent. 


In his discourses on the life of Sri Adi Sankara, Paramacarya of the 
Kanci Mutt mentions four Mutts only as having been established by him. 
He makes no reference whatever to any Mutt at Kani. 


Finally, the author states that till such time as more clinching and convincing 
evidence becomes available, it is better to leave the controversy here only, 
viz. that a fifth Mutt by Sankara at Kàüci is more possibly a reality than 
a myth or even "a pious myth." 


The author uses abbreviations for proper names, place names and 
publications in the text which is never done in publications. This also makes 
reading very cumbersome. There are many printing errors in the book which 
could have been avoided by careful proof-reading. The book is not divided 
into chapters and also index is not provided. Cheap quality paper is used 
for printing the text. 


The author has referred to many sources and authors in bringing out 
this book. Those who are interested in knowing more about Kanci Kamakoti 
Mutt will be benefitted by reading this book. 


B V Shetti 
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BAGH PAINTINGS: IDENTIFICATION AND INTERPRETATION, MEENA 
TALIM, Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd., Mumbai-New Delhi, 2002, pp. 
107, Rs. 600. 


While the murals at Ajanta are a favourite subject of art-crilics and historians 
those at Bagh seem to have been neglected and forgotten. Very few scholars 
worked on the Bagh Frescos which are now almost destroyed. There are 
nine caves which may be dated to mid-fifth century CE. 


In this situation, Dr. Meena Talim's efforts in identification and interpretation 
of Bagh murals are very much appreciated. She has relied on Buddhist texts, 
both Pali and Sanskrit, and texts on ancient Indian history. However, she 
has never visited the Bagh Caves. The book includes reproductions of coloured 
photographs and line drawings mainly from Sir J. Marshall’s book and a 
few line drawings based on John Anderson's work. She also depended mainly 
on the descriptions given by the earlier scholars, especially Dr. E. Impey 
and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 


The present monograph includes six scenes and two Padmapani 
Bodhisattvas in the Bagh Caves. She has divided the work into topics rather 
than chapters. Topic 1 is á survey of available material on the Bagh paintings. 
Topic Il is entirely devoted to identifying and interpreting each painting. Topic 
lil deals with choice of Bagh painters in selecting the topics. The scroll paintings 
are described in Topic IV. Topic V gives a comparative study of the Ajanta 
and Bagh frescoes. 


Dr. Talim identifies the scene One as  Malini-Vastu of the 
Mahavastu-Avadanam. There is hardly any ground to identify the wealthy 
lady as Malini. Dr. Anupa Pande in her recent book - The Buddhist Cave 
Paintings of Bagh, (Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 2002) - identifies 
this scene as Weeping Sundari, the wife of Nanda and companion, seated 
in a terraced pavilion. Dr. Talim identifies the second scene as Vidhurapandita 
Jataka, whereas as Dr. Pande describes it as Nanda listening to the Sermon 
of the Buddhist bhiksu. Dr. Talim identifies the third scene as Patiharia Miracle 
of the Buddhist, whereas Dr. Pande narrates it as Flight to Paradise and 
Kinnari Group.on Mt. Himavanta. 


Dr. Talim describes the fourth scene as Dance Sequence, whereas Dr. 
Pande identifies it as Nanda surrounded by the celestial maidens in Indra's 
Paradise. Dr. Talim identifies the fifth scene as Horse-Procession of the Licchavis, 
whereas, Dr. Pande describes it as the scene showing the Sakyan noblemen 
and their king set out to meet Gautama Buddha on his return to Kapilavastu. 
Dr. Talim describes the sixth scene as the Procession of Elephants in Mahajanaka 
Jataka, whereas, Dr. Pande identifies it as Nanda preaching in Kapilavastu, 
followed by his wife Sundari and other inmates of the harem. 
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It seems that the author is not aware that Late Mr. Karl Khandalawala 
had carried out complete photography and drawings of the murals by artists 
for the future publication of the Lalit Kala Academy by M. N. Deshpande, 
the former Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


Dr. Talim has not included the following scenes in her book. 

1) Ananda preaching to Nanda on the demerits of Paradise. 

2) The Buddha and a Devotee Monk, Cave 3. 

3) The Buddha seated in Dhyanamudra, Cave 4. 

4) Seated Buddha, Dharmacakramudra, Cave 4. 

5) Bodhisattva figures, Cave 4. 

6) Figures of foreigners at Bagh; a Persian lady and three Persian figures. 


Lack of proper diacritical marks and some spelling mistakes indicate that 
the proof-correction was not done properly. The production of the book is 
of good quality. 


B. V. Shetti 


THE TEMPLES IN KUMBHARIYA, M. A. DHAKY, and U. S. MOORTI, 
xxiv + 190 pages, 244 black and white photographs, 14 drawings. 
American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi, and Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 200 1. Rs. 1200. 


Kumbhariya near Ambaji on the northern border of Gujarat is an important 
medieval site with five Jaina temples and one Siva temple. These marble 
temples, dating between the 11th and late 13th centuries, are noteworthy 
for their spectacular interiors, but are comparatively less famous than the 
temples of Abu and Ranakpur. Even so they are of equal importance for 
an understanding of the development of the western Indian temple architecture. 
The authors Prof. M. A. Dhaky and Dr. U. S. Moorti present a well studied 
and authentic account of the Kumbhariya temples giving detailed description 
of their architecture, associated sculptures, and inscriptions. As there are not 
many specialized publications on these splendid temples, but only the small 
monographs (including the one in Gujarati by Prof. Dhaky himself), the work 
under review is an important exhaustive study of the subject, illustrated with 
excellent photographs. l 
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The splendour of the Kumbhariya temples was conveyed to the art history 
world by Stella Kramrisch by publication of three photographs of these temples 
in her Art of India: Traditions of Indian Sculpture, Painting and Architecture 
(1954). Before that in 1939, Narmadashankar Sompura published about 14 
pictures of the Kumbhariya temples in his Vastu text Sijpa-Ratnakara (Gujarati), 
however, without comments in the text proper. Some of the exquisite ceilings 
found place in the monographic paper on ‘Ceilings of Gujarat’ by Dhaky 
and J. M. Nanavati in 1963. The book under review gives a resume of 
the earlier writings and notices of the temples, starting with A. K. Forbes's 
Ras Mala in 1856. D. R. Bhandarkar's descriptions in 1905-06 help us 
to visualize the temples in their early state about hundred years back. The 
authors find useful a monograph in Gujarati by Shri Muni Vishalavijaya, published 
in 1961. They also examine some late medieval Gujarati sources starting 
with 13th century mentioning the Kumbhariya temples. 


Kumbhariya was the town of the Jaina mercantile community. The authors 
give a historical background of Jainism in Gujarat, along with information 
on the scholars of Svetambara order, their literary and doctrinal works. They 
give an account of the flourishing state of Jainism under the pre-Solanki 
and Solanki rulers of Gujarat, and the temple building activity under them. 
In the 11th to 13th centuries, Arasana (medieval name of Kumbhariya), meaning 
marble quarry, was included within the domains of the Solankis of Gujarat. 
However, it is worth noting that the royal family did not build a single temple 
at this site. One of the temples, that of Jina Adinàtha, was a Sangha-caitya, 
built through the corporate efforis of the members of a Sangha. A tradesman 
Pasila built the temple of Neminàtha. The earliest temple to be built on this 
site was in or a little before 1031. The discovery of the marble (àrasa) 
quarries in the area played an important role in the building of these sumptuous 
temples. The monograph gives an interesting account of the erudite and religious 
culture of the time. 


In order to place the Kumbhariya temples in their proper architectural 
context, the authors begin with a chapter on the general characteristics of 
the western Indian Jaina temple built according to the Maru-Gurjara architectural 
style. They describe the main components of the temple such as prasdda 
(shrine), güdhamangdapa (closed hall), mukhamandapa (front hall), 
rangamandapa (pillared hall) and so on. This general account of the western 
Indian temple is followed by detailed descriptions of the formal aspects of 
each of the six Kumbhariya temples, namely the Adinatha (later dedicated 
to Jina Santinatha), Mahavira, Parsvanatha, Neminatha, Sambhavanatha, and 
the Kumbhe$vara. Floor plans of the temples and elevation of their pithas 
(base mouldings) are presented. Three temples of the site belong to the 
‘Caturvimsati-Jindlaya’ class with 24 devakulikas or sub-shrines of 24 Jinas, 
a concept that starts since mid 9th century. All the temples have their sikharas 
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(spires) of multi-turreted (Sekhari) class, not monospired type, which went 
out of vogue in this region after early 11th century. Notably, all the Jaina 
temples at this site face north, due possibly to ritual reasons, and therefore 
have problems of light. The only surviving Siva temple, the Kumbhe$vara temple, 
faces east The authors do not agree with D. R. Bhandarkar's date of this 
Siva temple of AD 1027 but on the basis of its style and general qualitative 
inferiority date it to 13th century. One more Siva temple, called Sangame$vara, 
buill here was already in a completely devastated state when first reported 
by Bhandarkar. The authors give details of the damages done to the temples 
as recorded in old accounts and their renovations in the 16th century. Certain 
cult images were consecrated in 1619. 


The most remarkable are the ceilings of the Kumbhariya temples. These 
almost rival in their aesthetic quality with those of the famous Abu temples. 
Different structural units of the temples have a rich array of ceilings decorated 
with geometrical, floral and figural subjects. The latter depict narrative themes 
dealing with the lives of Jinas. There are also Vidya-Devis, Yaksas and Yaksis 
filling the yantra-like designs of the ceilings. The authors have described the 
different types of ceilings in Vastusastra terminology. Remarking on the ceilings, 
the authors comment: "Their inclusion invests the Jaina temple with the 
completeness and contributes to the singularity of the celestial appearance 
of its interior, a stunning feeling experienced of course more strongly in the 
Delwada examples than in the Kumbhariya instances." 


In the chapter on associated sculptures of the temples, the authors point 
out the progressive decline that set in the quality of images after CE 1030 
in western india. The hieratic images of the 12th century and later “are useful 
for the iconographic and ritual-worship purpose alone, not so much for art." 
But the accompanying figures in frames of icons, or animal figurines on outer 
strips of ceilings are lively. Varieties of dance postures in sculptures would 
attract notice of dance historians. The sculptural reliefs on highly intricate 
ceilings are useful as mythological narrative documents. The explanatory notes 
on the typical Jaina mythological subjects such as the Nandisvaradvipa-patta, 
Kalyanatraya-patta, Astapada (Kailàsa Mountain) where Jina Adinatha is believed 
to have attained salvation, help us to appreciate these in their proper contexts. 


In their chapter on inscriptions the authors select 147 epigraphs from 
161 recorded by Muni Vishalavijaya and add the three recently spotted by 
L. Bhojak. They draw attention to the significant temple components referred 
to in inscriptions. Not often do we find such allusions to architectural components 
in inscriptions of other Indian sites. Although the foundational inscriptions of 
the temples could not be discovered at this site, the surviving inscriptions 
are informative on reconstructing the socio-religious history of the site. These 
mention "gachchas", suborders of monks and friars, high officials and other 
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donors. There are even late inscriptions of the Mughal period mentioning 
Emperor Akbar and his successor Jahangir. 


Both art-interpretative and art-historical aspects are taken into account 
in the comments on photographs. The illustrations, comments as well a detailed 
Glossary at the end would help both general and specialized readers in 
approaching the temples and understanding their imagery. The book has 
succeeded in showing the Kumbhariya temples as visual documents of medieval 
Jaina art and in placing the importance of these temples in the history of 
indian temple art and achitecture. 


Devangana Desai 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE : SOUTH INDIA, 
DRAVIDADESA, LATER PHASE, c. A. D. 1289-1798 , Edited by GEORGE 
MICHELL and Coordinated by U. S. MOORTI. American Institute of indian 
Studies, New Delhi, 200 1. 382 pages, 570 black and white photographs, 
123 drawings, Rs. 5500/- set of two volumes. 


These volumes describe the contribution to temple architecture of the 
Vijayanagara empire, which extended over a substantial portion of Karnataka, 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu, as well as of some of the Vijayanagara successor 
states. The first volume consists of text and drawings, while the second contains 
only photographs. The developments in temple architecture in Karnataka, Andhra 
and Tamil Nadu are discussed by George Michell and those of Kerala by 
Jayaram Poduval. This set is the fourth in the series of volumes, published 
by the American Institute of Indian Studies, which explores the temple architecture 
of South India. 


The evolution of temple architecture during the period under survey is 
described dynastically. The first chapter provides the background to the 
development of religious architecture during the Vijayanagara period by 
discussing temple architecture in Karnataka and Andhra under Hoysala and 
Kakatiya domination during the decades preceding the foundation of the empire. 
This is followed by the detailed analysis of temple architecture in southern 
India as it evolved from the middie of the 14th century onwards under the 
Sangama, Tuluva and Aravidu rulers of Vijayanagara. Later chapters deal with 
the religious monuments of the lesser dynasties which succeeded those of 
Vijayanagara in Karnataka during the 16th and 17th centuries. The last chapters 
concentrate on contemporary temple styles that developed in coastal Karnataka 
and Kerala. 
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Each chapter begins with a brief historical background and analysis of 
the architectural features, followed by a detailed description of the monuments. 
The end-notes provide not only a list of references on history and architecture, 
but also of all the inscriptional references. 


The monuments of the early Sangamas are limited in scale and in range, 
reflecting the modest resources available to these rulers for constructional 
activities. These comparatively small temples are in the Karnata-Dravida style 
of architecture that was prevalent in this region prior to the establishment 
of the Vijayanagara state. Under the later Sangamas, there is the appearance 
of an ornate highly-sculptured idiom, with features borrowed from the Tamil 
style of temple architecture such as decorated basement mouldings and wall 
surfaces. Another significant development of this period is the transformation 
of the single temple into a walled complex with subsidiary shrines and axial 
gateways. However, side by side with this more ornate style of monuments, 
a more sober idiom, as found under the early Sangamas, is depicted in some 
of the later Sangama monuments. 


Although there is historical information available about the brief Sàluva 
period (1485-1505), there is a paucity of religious monuments that can 
be ascribed to this dynasty. Under the Tuluvas, temple architecture progresses 
to enormous, richly decorated religious complexes. The elevational treatment 
of the vimanas, the coordinated layouts of temple complexes, the elaborate 
and varied pillar-types as well as the gopura forms derive from the 12th- 13th 
century Tamil prototypes. That this revivalist and imported idiom was capable 
of further stylistic evolution is evident from the diverse types of mandapas 
that precede temple vimanas or stand freely in the surrounding compounds. 
The coordinated complex of sanctuaries and mandapas are contained within 
one or more prákáras. The speed with which this style gained almost universal 
acceptance in South India during the course of the 16th century testifies 
to the central role of Vijayanagara in the political, cultural and artistic life 
of the region. 


The Aravidu style is largely a development and elaboration of that of 
the Tuluvas, especially with regard to magnificently constructed mandapas 
and gopuras. lis geographical extent, however, is restricted to religious 
monuments in the southernmost provinces of Andhra and several of the northern 
provinces of Tamil Nadu, reflecting the reduced territories directly under the 
control of the last line of Vijayanagara monarchs. The temples of the rulers 
of the Vijayanagara successor states in Karnataka are essential imitative 
and mostly modest in scale. Some of them are also revivalist in nature and 
demonstrate the survival of the earlier Vijayanagara-Karnata idiom even as 
late as the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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The religious monuments of this period in coastal Karnataka and Kerala 
have their own distinctive styles, reflective of the geography and climatic 
conditions in these regions. They are generally very different from contemporary 
temples in the rest of Karnataka, Andhra and Tamil Nadu. In these areas 
of high rainfall and, often, heavy forestation, indigenous forms in wood, tile 
and metal survived and/or are imitated in stone. In these temples, gabled 
roof forms are also common. 


While these volumes deal extensively and intensively with the temples 
of Karnataka, Andhra and Kerala of the 14th to 18th centuries, those in 
Tamil Nadu are not dealt with in much detail. This is partly due to the fact 
that, while there is no shortage of historical documents testifying to building 
activity in the Tamil country under the Sangama, Saluva and Tuluva rulers, 
the architectural records present a very different picture: few religious structures 
survive intact from this period. Hence, it is very difficult to give an accurate 
assessment of temple building in the Tamil country during the Vijayanagara 
period. No doubt, monuments which can be assigned with some confidence 
to the 15th or first half of the 16th centuries or to the Aravidu period have 
been described; but these are few. The religious monuments of the Vijayanagara 
successor states of the Tamil region have not been dealt with in these volumes. 
Undoubtedly, the developments in religious architecture under the great Nayaka 
rulers and their successors in central and southern Tamil Nadu are worthy 
of a distinct set of volumes dedicated specifically to them. However, since 
these have not yet been published in the series, the reader cannot get a 
lotal picture of the evolution of temple architecture in South India from the 
14th to the 18th century. 


The majority of religious monuments described in this set of two volumes 
have never been adequately studied before; hence, these volumes offer the 
first opportunity to study and evaluate the architectural developments in South 
India during these four centuries. The detailed drawings and photographs 
enhance the information provided by the text. These volumes are, therefore, 
extremely useful to scholars and students interested in the religious architecture 
of South India. However, the steep price, understandable given the size and 
quality of the research work and of the publication, is a drawback for it 
may hinder this work from finding the wide circulation it richly deserves. 


Anila Verghese 
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HAMPI, ANILA VERGHESE, pp. 95 « 24 Photographs, 13 Illustrations. 
Published by Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002. Rs. 395. 


SANCHI, M. K. DHAVALIKAR, pp. 121 + 63 Illustrations. Published 
by Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2003. Rs. 395. 


CHURCHES OF GOA, JOSE PEREIRA, pp. 103 + 16 Plates, 26 
Illustrations. Published by Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002. 
Rs. 395. 


KHAJURAHO, DEVANGANA DESAI, pp. 107 + 25 Plates, 15 Illustrations. 
Published by Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2000. Rs. 395. 


The four books under review, part of the 'Monumental Series' published 
by Oxford University Press, address a long-felt need for well-written, authoritative 
introductions to the major cultural sites in India. Authored by eminent scholars, 
the series is edited by art historian Devangana Desai. 


All the books in the series follow a common format. The first few chapters 
Sketch the historical, religious and artistic background against which the individual 
Sites need to be viewed, and these are followed by a detailed guide to the 
monuments themselves. Information on accommodation and transport, which 
can be more conveniently located in popular travel guides, is kept to a minimum. 
The quality of the writing, a number of photographs, excellent maps and 
Site plans, practical glossaries, together with their compact size, make these 
books not only handy travel companions, but very useful introductions to 
art history for more serious readers. 


While a common conceptual theme runs through the series, the individual 
volumes differ considerably in their overall impact. 


Anila Verghese's Hampi is, as she puts it, ‘a labour of love’, and the 
author's personal touch is evident throughout the book. Hampi was the capital 
of the Vijayanagara kingdom from the mid-fourteenth century until 1565, 
and at the height of its glory was one of the most splendid cities in the 
world. Covering a huge area of about twenty-five square kilometres, the 'Hampi 
ruins’ include scores of temples and shrines, the remains of palaces and 
marketplaces, fortifications and residences in a landscape bound by the 
Tungabhadra River in the north and strewn with enormous boulders and hilly 
outcrops. 


Not only did the landscape offer natural protection but, as Anila Verghese 
explains in Chapter 2, the site was the home of Virüpaksa, a powerful Saiva 
deity, and also believed to be the mythical Kiskindha, the kingdom of Vali 
and Sugriva of the Aamayana - and was thus under divine protection. Hence 
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both strategic and religious considerations made the founders of Vijayanagara 
select Hampi as their capital. 


Chapter 3 gives an overview of the architecture of the period. Verghese 
describes how secular monuments blend Islamic and Hindu elements to create 
a typical Vijayanagara style; religious structures exhibit two distinct strains- 
the local Deccan tradition, and the imported Tamil style. Eventually these too 
fuse into a unique Vijayanagara style. A more detailed account of this process, 
and of the characteristic features of the Vijayanagara style (like the 100-pillared 
hall for cultural activities and the composite pillars in the temples), together 
with a reference back to these features while describing individual monuments, 
would have added an additional dimension to the viewer's understanding. 


Hampi monuments are divided into four functional zones: the sacred centre, 
the intermediate irrigated valley, the urban core and the suburban centres. 
Anila Verghese takes us on a fascinating tour of these, beginning with an 
early morning walk to the top of Matanga hill for a spectacular view. The 
great Vitthala and Virüpaksa temples, the Queen's Bath and the Mahanavami 
Platform are carefully described, as are the. many lesser known monuments 
on the way. Most visitors content themselves with the sacred site and the 
royal enclosure, but the author advises a walk along the river (or for the 
more adventurous, a ride in a traditional basketboat) where hidden in the 
mass of rocks and boulders are shrines, shelters, and small temples with 
magnificent carvings such as that of Hanuman in meditation inside a yantra. 


Unlike Hampi, where scores of structures vie for attention, the monuments 
at Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh are dominated by the Great Stüpa, undoubtedly 
one of the most important Buddhist edifices in India. M. K. Dhavalikars Sanchi 
therefore naturally concentrates on this monument. The core of the Great 
Stüpa goes back to AsSokan times, but the impressive gateways with their 
exquisite sculptural decorations were executed in the 2nd century CE, when 
this region was ruled by the Satavahana dynasty. The monument has no 
unified iconographical scheme. As the more than one thousand inscriptions 
suggest, most of the panels were donated by individual donors who seem 
to have specified what they wished the craftsmen to portray. 


Describing the Great Stüpa as ‘one of the grandest of man's creations’, 
Dhavalikar sketches its main architectural features, and gives us a meticulous 
description of each of the sculptural panels on the railings and gateways. 
The Jataka stories and incidents from Sàkyamuni Buddha's life that many 
of the panels illustrate are clearly recounted. This is followed by shorter accounts 
of the other stūpas at Sanchi, the Asokan pillar, the Buddhist monasteries 
and the temples which, though small and ruined, are very significant for 
understnding the history of temple architecture in India. 
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The viewer's understanding of the Great Stüpa and other monuments 
would have been greatly enhanced had the factual account been supplemented 
by more information about the religious and aesthetic underpinnings of these 
monuments. For example, while Dhavalikar gives us an account of the Buddha's 
life (Chapter 2), he tells us nothing about his teachings or the development 
of Buddhism. The symbolism of the stūpa, as well as the architectural 
characteristics of the three main types of Buddhist monuments (stūpa, vihara 
and caitya) are also not explained. (In fact, the Glossary rather confusingly 
defines 'caitya' as 'stüpa'). 


The art of Sanchi was not official art, dictated by the requirements and 
preferences of the court, but reflected rather the tenets of early Buddhism 
and the simple but deep faith of its followers. It is only by viewing the Great 
Stüpa against this background, that we can understand why the Sanchi carvings 
which, though technically unsophisticated, are so appealing. And can appreciate 
better the wonderful depiction of animals, birds, and trees, which though not 
scientifically accurate, stems from a loving awareness of nature and the Buddha's 
insistence on the interconnectedness of all things. 


If Dhavalikar gives too little information about religious background or 
architectural idiom, Jose Pereira gives rather too much. Nineteen pages of 
Churches of Goa spell out, in minute detail, the structural and decorative 
elements that define the five main classical orders, the differences between 
the Romanesque, Gothic and Neo-Roman styles, the three types of churches 
and even the various types of church altars. The language is often very 
technical: sentences like 'Rectilinearity and curvation can be expressed in 
massive volumes or through linear and surface articulation' seem to be addressed 
more to students of art history, than to the average tourist. 


In contrast, however, the first chapter, ‘Elements of Goa's Individuality’ 
is both clear and very informative. We learn about the imperial ambitions 
of Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth century, and how the conquest of Goa 
in 1510 was part of overall Portuguese strategy to strike at the source of 
Arab prosperity - its trade with Asia. The author describes how, of the two 
overriding motives for colonial expansion, ‘Faith’ and ‘Empire’, ‘Empire’ was 
destined to perish, but 'Faith' to endure. Pereira reminds us that the Goans 
were the first non-western people to adapt western cultural modes to 
non-western conditions, and illustrates the manner in which academic disciplines 
like historiography, botany, medicine and linguistics, Western music, and 
architectural styles were imported into Goa and then adapted and developed 
to suit local needs and conditions. 


Elaborating on this theme, Pereira traces the three-phase evolution of 
religious art in Goa in Chapters 5, 6 and 7, with references to nine main 
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churches. In the first phase, churches, such as the Cathedral in Velha Goa, 
were based entirely on European (in this case, Renaissance) models. The 
church of Bom Jesus, which houses the tomb of Saint Francis Xavier and 
is one of the holiest sites of Catholic Asia, exemplifies the second phase. 
Indian elements, such as a smaller sanctuary and more elaborate patterning 
of the church front, were now introduced. Finally, in the third, ‘Indian Baroque’ 
phase, the idiom derived from Europe was controlled by an Indian aesthetic. 
The church of Espirito Santao in Margao is an excellent example. 


In Khajuraho, Devangana Desai strikes the right balance between proffering 
too much information, and too little. Chapters 3, 4 and 5 give the religious 
background, the symbolism and the stylistic features of temple architecture, 
the distinctive features of Khajuraho sculpture and the iconography of the 
main Hindu and Jaina divinities that are portrayed in the temples. The description 
is concise and easy to understand, and helps the visitor to go beyond a 
superficial viewing of the monuments, to understand their purpose and appreciate 
their great beauty. 


The small village of Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh was, for 300 years 
between CE 900 and 1200, a flourishing temple town under the Candella 
kings, dotled with magnificent, mountain-like temples, each square inch of 
which are covered with sculptures of gods and goddesses, apsaras, mythical 
animals, warriors, dancers and a number of erotic scenes. But while the latter 
account for less than one-tenth of the total number of sculplures on the 
temples, for most people today, Khajuraho is synonymous with wildly erotic 
art. 


Desai tackles this misconception head-on. The temple, far from being 
an illustration of the Kamasutra in stone, is a place of worship, a symbolic 
representaion of the cosmos. This is reflected in the carefully worked out 
iconic schemes of individual temples, which aim at bridging the gulf between 
the formless Absolute and the individual worshipper through a graded series 
of images: the principal divinity and its emanations and sub-emanations. Thus 
the profusion of divinities is conceptually integrated with the central divinity 
in the sanctum. 


Desai guides us through the 25 existing temples at Khajuraho, which 
are divided into the Western, Eastern and Southern groups for convenience. 
She suggests the approximate time required to view the temples and the 
best time to view them. We see the esoteric image of Visnu as Vaikuntha 
in the Laksmana temple, and the sculptural frieze on the platfrom depicting 
scenes of everyday life - a hunt, a battle, a dancer conversing with a religious 
teacher; we note the superb proportions of the Kandariya Mahadeva, ‘the 
rhythm of ascent and descent of its spires’ echoing a mountain range; the 
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polished icon of Sàntinàtha in the Jaina temple complex; and the magnificent 
deity in the Caturbhuja shrine, his face lit up by the rays of the setting sun. 
Desai concludes her account with a discussion of the on-going excavations 
of the Bijamandala mound, which, she suggests may be the lost Vaidyanatha 
Siva temple, once the largest temple at Khajuraho. 


Tulsi Vatsal 


FROM THE IRANIAN PLATEAU TO THE SHORES OF GUJARAT : THE 
STORY OF PARSI SETTLEMENTS AND ABSORPTION IN INDIA, MANI 
KAMERKAR and SOONU DHANUJISHA, Allied Publishers Private Limited, 
Mumbai, 2002, pp. 220. Rs. 390. 


The book is well-researched and comprehensive work on the Parsis written 
by two reputed and devoted historians for the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 
It traces the history of the Parsis from around 2000 BCE when they lived 
in the Margiana-Bactria region in Central Asia with the other Aryan speaking 
people, sharing a common language, religion and culture. 


The authors have shown, after a painstaking study of the literary and 
archaeological sources, that even after the Aryans split into two groups - 
the Iranian Zoroastrians and the Indo-Aryans, they continued contacts through 
the next two thousand years. There was a continuous flow of the Zoroastrian 
Iranians into India who established their settlements in Northern and Western 
India. A flourishing trade existed between the ports of Gujarat and the Persian 
Gulf during the Sassanian period and traders of Gujarat knew the Irani 
Zoroastrians as friendly traders. As a result of these close relations between 
Iran and India, the authors argue that the Zoroastrians, who arrived in India 
after the Arab attack on the Sassanian Empire, were not total strangers to 
India. They contend that this was the main reason for their being accepted 
in India without any significant opposition. 


The authors concede that it is very difficult to ascertain the exact date 
of the arrival of the Parsis but they agree with some Indian and Parsi scholars 
that the migration of Zoroastrians from Iran started probably around CE 670 
and continued for about two centuries. This date they have accepted after 
identifying Jadi Rana of Aisseh Sanjan with the Maitraka king, Vajjada of 
the Vallabhi clan, who ruled southern Gujarat around CE 676. The Parsis 
probably came in groups, at different times and to different places, to escape 
persecution in Iran. 


The Parsis settled as traders, farmers, carpenters and weavers and lived 
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peacefully and amicably in Sanjan and other coastal towns in Gujarat. Authors 
believe that the concept of ritual purity and other religious practices common 
to the Hindus and Parsis made Indians accept the Parsis as a caste group 
within ‘heir cultural and religious traditions and this helped the Parsis in 
maintaining their separate identity. Parsis adopted the Gujarati language and 
Indian dress. In Sanjan they built the first fire temple and installed the /ranshah, 
the sacred fire. The priests of Sanjan assumed the leadership of the Parsi 
community and became the keepers of its literary, religious and cultural traditions. 


The most significant contribution of the book to the Parsi discourse and 
to the social history of Gujarat, is its in-depth study of the early Parsi settlements 
such as Sanjan, Navsari, Bharuch, Khambhat, and Surat. Each one is studied 
in its proper historical perspective. The book also describes the small Parsi 
settlement of Bilimora in the vicinity of Navsari to show how the Parsis there 
kept close contact with the larger Parsi settlements and there existed a support 
system between them. 


After the fall of Sanjan in the late fourteenth century, Navsari became 
the centre of Parsi religious and political leadership. Its religious importance 
increased from 1419 when the /ranshah was brought from Vansda to Navsari. 
The Parsis of Navsari were prosperous and many Parsis possessed landed 
property. Parsis also held administrative posts such as /a/atis, pate/s and desais, 
this added to the status and security of the community. The authors have 
described at length the role of Meherjirana in Akbar's religious conferences 
and they believe that this must have increased the self-esteem of the Parsis 
and strengthened their sense of identity. 


With the growth of Surat, and then of Bombay as centres of economic 
and commercial importance, Parsis began to migrate to these towns. The 
Parsis were a prosperous segment of Surat and had considerable clout with 
the authorities. They were master weavers, shipbuilders and brokers of the 
European trading companies. Rustom Manek was one such prominent broker 
whose career is discussed at length to show the dynamics of Parsi 
entrepreneurship. 


The authors opine that the influence of the Parsis was felt on the mainstream 
of Indian life only from the 19th century when this small community took 
leadership in various fields such as industry, education, literature, journalism, 
theatre and politics. The authors have discussed at great length the role of 
the Parsis in the Freedom struggle and the social reform movement. A significant 
contribution of the book is its discussion on the role of the Parsi women 
in education, social reform, and politics. 


The interesting and informative chapter of the book especially for the 
non-Parsis is ‘Social and Religious Customs and Traditions’ which describes 
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navjote or initiation ceremony for Parsi boys and giris, and other ceremonies 
such as marriage, funeral and purification. The authors show that the Parsis 
have adopted the auspicious emblems such as coconut, betel leaves, betel 
nut, kumkum mark on the forehead from the Hindus. However, many customs 
and ceremonies of the Parsis adhere to Iranian traditions. On the basis of 
historical evidence, the authors hold the view that mixed marriages and the 
conversion of children of mixed marriages did exist among the Zoroastrians 
both in Iran and India right upto the beginning of the twentieth century. 


The authors have concluded the book by describing the role of the Parsis 
in the making of Bombay where they were pioneers and catalysts of change. 
The Parsis prospered in Bombay as businessmen, shipbuilders and later as 
industrialists and used their wealth in making Bombay a beautiful and better 
place. They also have discussed in great detail the role of the Parsis in 
education, literature, journalism, music and theatre. The authors have examined 
the vital role of this extremely small minority of the Parsis as an agent of 
social change which they describe ‘a unique and historical phenomenon’ and 
believe that this role has given them a tremendous sense of fulfillment and 
also a strong identity. 


The book is based on an extensive research carried out in the libraries 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Navsari, Surat etc. where primary sources such as 
original Farmans, Khatpatras or Property deeds, the Aevayets (the 
correspondence of the Parsis in India with the lrani Zoroastrians), colophons, 
travelogues, Muslim historical writings, and the early diaries of Jaina monks 
were examined. At the end of each chapter, informative bibliographic notes 
are given. However, the absence of the general bibliography at the end of 
the book is a lacuna in this erudite research work. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs and maps, substantiating the text. The book will be of great 
interest and value to scholars and general readers, both Parsis as well as 
non-Parsis. 


Kunjfata N. Shah 


PARTIES AND POLITICS AT THE MUGHAL COURT, 1707- 1740, SATISH 
CHANDRA, Oxford University Press, 4th Edition, 2002, pp. xxvii + 354. 
Rs. 595. 


This book, first printed in 1959, was designed to shift discussion on 
the fall of the Mughal empire from the acts of omission and commission 
of individuals, especially Aurangzeb, to the larger socio-economic and 
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institutional-administrative processes. The second aim of the study was 1o 
re-examine the role of the eighteenth century, particularly its first half, which 
for a long time was dismissed by many historians and scholars as a period 
of growing anarchy, decline of character and stagnation of culture. It also 
has been the authors aim to place religion in a broader social, economic 
and of course, political context. In the contemporary scenario, this aspect 
should have renewed and special significance for readers. 


The second and third editions of the book were published in 1972 and 
1979 respectively. Following them, there were several studies in which 
discussions on many of the issues raised were carried further. The works 
of Athar Ali, Apparatus of Empire, 1985, S. P. Gupta, 7he Agrarian System 
of Eastern Rajasthan, 1986, Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of the Mughal Empire, 
1986, Dilbagh Singh, The State Landlord and Peasants in Rajasthan during 
the 18th Century, 1990 and Stewart Gordon, The Marathas, 1993, fall within | 
this ambit Thus, the character and composition of the Mughal nobility, the 
structure of rural society, the agrarian economy and its impact on the primary 
producer - the peasant, the role of dissidence such as that of the Marathas, 
the Rajputs, the Jats, the Afghans and the Sikhs have been subjected to 
critical study by a number of historians. However, this book stil! continues 
io carry weight, focusing critically and holistically as it does on these major 
issues. 


In the fourth edition, Satish Chandra has carried forward the debate on 
the crisis of the Jagirdar/ System. There has been considerable discussion 
on this subject in the context of an explanation of the downfall of the Mughal 
empire. In recent studies, there has been a tendency to look on the Jagirdari 
crisis merely as a financial-cum-administrative crisis rather than a social crisis. 
J. F. Richard's contention that there was no Jagirdari crisis has been refuted 
by a number of scholars. Satish Chandra has argued that the working of 
the Jagirdari system has to be seen in the wider socio-political context. The 
Jagirdari system was designed to cope with a socio-political situation that 
was rapidly changing during the eighteenth century. While the system worked, 
it was able to keep in check the centrifugal forces represented by Zamindars, 
and promoted a centralized polity. 


The symbiotic and contradictory relationship between the State and the 
Zamindars has been brought out some years ago by Nurul Hasan. The 
Zamindars in the Deccan might have reconciled to Mughal rule, and were 
willing to aid them in the tasks of revenue assessment and collection if the 
Jagirdari system had worked reasonably well and Mughal rule had been 
stable, for which a settlement with the Marathas was necessary. Under the 
successors of Aurangzeb, the roving Maratha bands had become too powerful 
to be contained, and imperial authority had weakened due to factionalism. 
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This led to further accentuation of the Jagirdari crisis. 


It appears that Aurangzeb was living in "an unreal world of his own, 
increasingly losing touch with harsh reality." That the Jag/dar/ system had 
become dysfunctional has been hinted at by the chronicler Bhimsen. He points 
out that due to the smallness of the forces of the Mansabdars and Faujdars, 
the Zamindars had become strong, and in this situation it was difficult for 
a dam or darham to reach the Jagirdar. Thus Bhimsen has underlined the 
social basis of the Jagirdari system. The system implied delegating to the 
Jagirdars the responsibility of collecting State dues from the Zamindars who 
were numerous, armed with their own bastions or Garhis and clan/caste 
followers among the cultivators. A graphic account of the suffering of the 
nobility, especially the Khanazad's, i. e. sons and descendants of old nobles, 
due to lack of Jagirs is clearly projected by contemporary observers like 
Bhimsen as well as Khafi Khan. 


The Jagirdari crisis grew apace in the eighteenth century. Satish Chandra 
links this crisis with the deepening social crisis and increasing factionalism 
in the ruling classes. He argues that the growing factionalism in the nobility 
was based on struggle for power, on the one hand, and, on the other, struggle 
for the possession of productive Jag/rs. 


The nobility as an institution played a very important role in the growth, 
organization, socio-cultural life, and ultimately, the downfall of the Mughal 
empire. The book concentrates on the role of the nobility in the downfall 
of the Mughal empire, with special reference to the position of various ethnic 
and religious groups in the nobility after Aurangzeb's death. The study has 
been terminated at 1740, as the Mughal empire no longer commanded a 
pan-India importance after that date. 


A substantial part of the work concentrates on the struggle for Wizarat. 
Though brief, the reign of Jahandar Shah (17 12-17 13) marked the emergence 
of several significant tendencies to the surface. Firstly, it demonstrated that 
in the prevailing chaotic conditions, the only alternative to an all-powerful 
king was an all-powerful Wazir. The book provides a detailed account of 
the Wizarat of Zulfiqar Khan. There was an abandonment of Aurangzeb's 
policies; for instance, the jizyah was abolished, major concessions were made 
to the Rajputs, and an attempt was made to maintain and extend accord 
with the Marathas. It would appear that Zulfiqar Khan was trying to revive 
the liberal traditions of Akbar, and to develop a composite ruling class in 
the country. The author has also focused on the role of the Saiyid brothers, 
who wielded power during 1713-1721. 


The book under review consists of ten chapters and two appendices, 
viz. a document to illustrate the early relations of the Saiyids and the Rajputs, 
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and documents concerning the early relations of the Rajputs and the Marathas. 
A very useful addendum is a detailed chronology of events stretching from 
1707, when Aurangzeb died, to 1739, when Nadir Shah left Delhi. However, 
in the Preface to the fourth edition, a more detailed discussion and analysis 
by the author on the military and technological challenges faced by the Mughals 
in the eighteenth century would have been of value. 


The publication, being of the Oxford University Press, is well designed 
and well presented. But it is somewhat surprising to discover typographical 
errors, as on p. xvii, (Stewart Gordan for Stewart Gordon) and p. 31, (Sadesai 
for Sardesai). 


In all, the book is an authoritative exposition of the character and role 
of the nobility after the death of Aurangzeb, and the political trends of the 
eighteenth century. This competent and profusely documented study, now 
in its fourth edition, is of immense value to serious scholars. It is essential 
to note, as Satish Chandra has taken care to underline, that the exclusionist 
policies associated with the name of Aurangzeb lasted only for a short time. 
In the 197 years of Mughal rule, jizyah was collected only for 57 -years. 
The dominant picture of the eighteenth century is not of the Hindus and 
the Muslims forming antagonistic groups but of their co-operating in cultural 
affairs and social life, and of a remarkable absence of sectarian passions 
from political conflicts. 


Ruby Maloni 


INDIA IN 1872 - AS SEEN BY THE SIAMESE, SACHCHIDANAND SAHAI, 
B. R. Publishing Corporation (A Division of BRDC (India) Ltd.), 2002, 
pp. xx + 446, photographs 26, maps 9. Rs. 1000. 


Set in India in the year 1872, this book relates and analyses a little-known 
event - the 47 day visit to India by King Chulalongkorn of Thailand (Siam). 


This visit, which has gone unnoticed - like ‘some sort of footnote’ - both 
by Thai and Indian historians, had, as the author explains ‘far-reaching 
consequences in reshaping the course of Siamese history.’ 


It was the first time that a Thai king had ever set foot out of the shores 
of his native country; and although the 47 days were filled with receptions, 
balls, and other entertainment, it was no mere sightseeing tour. By 1872, 
the British were masters of the whole of India, and had expanded their rule 
over most of Burma and Malaysia as well. The French, meanwhile, had secured 
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control over large paris of Indo-China (Vietnam, Cambodia) and were on the 
lookout for more lands to conquer. So far, Thailand had avoided subjugation, 
and the British were anxious to retain the country as neutral territory between 
British and French dominions, while securing as much political and economic 
influence over it as possible. King Chulalongkorn for his part was equally 
anxious to keep on good terms with the British. (His father had lost sovereignty 
over Cambodia to the French.) He also wanted to understand contemporary 
political, military and economic developments that had taken place in India 
with a view to introducing them in his own kingdom. 


The book under review is based on a study of all the available archival 
materials in the seven cities visited by the Siamese King in India, as well 
as in the India Office Library, since the only material available in Thailand 
is a brief handwritten account of the king's travels by an unknown author. 
Prof. Sahai has supplemented this material by visits to sites and interviews 
of descendants of the Indians he met The result is a vivid picture of India 
at the time of the royal visit and an analysis of its wider significance. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first offers an analysis of the 
visit by placing it in a global context (Chapter 1). Apart from a detailed description 
of the 47 day tour (Chapter 3), special chapters are devoted to the War 
Game in Delhi and its military implications (Chapter 6), the king's visit to 
Buddhist sites (Chapter 8), and the aftermath of the tour (Chapter 10). 


The second section provides extensive extracts from various newspapers 
and publications, both British and Indian, including The Siam Repository 
published from Bangkok. As the text in the first part is largely presented 
through extensive quotations from the same sources, this methodology involves 
a certain amount of repetition. However, the use of contemporary sources 
not only enables the reader to get a first-hand view of what King Chulalongkorn 
did and saw in India, but also provides a fascinating glimpse of the actual 
workings of colonial power. 


The British grip on India was largely maintained by the force of the army, 
which had been strengthened and thoroughly re-organized afler 1857. But 
there were other ‘softer’ though no less effective means of impressing their 
subjects with the might of the empire. These included construction of grandiose 
public buildings, and the awe-inspiring pomp and ceremony surrounding 
government officials and functions. In addition were subtle ways of reinforcing 
the belief that the natives were inferior morally, culturally, and even physically. 
For instance, while ' The /ndian Public Opinion & Public Times' admitted that 
King Chulalongkorn was 'modest and self-possessed', it added condescendingly 
that his brothers looked ‘very nice, like a pleasant lot of school boys.’ And 
when the royal group preferred Mr. Gregory's circus to the Italian opera, 
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the paper remarked: ‘it was evident that the entertainment was more germane 
to the royal tastes than was the magnificent opera’, adding that the princes 
at least had had ‘the good sense to... tuck up their tiny legs, and go to 
sleep like good sensible little men’ during the performance of Faust. 


As the author discusses in Chapter 5 (Diplomacy of Seven Steps), the 
British bent over backwards to please the Thai king. He was treated to a 
series of lavish receptions, balls, and parties. A huge reception was organized 
at Government House on his arrival in Calcutta: the Viceroy, Lord Mayo met 
the king at the top of the grand staircase - but he failed to advance seven 
steps to receive the king. This lapse in protocol offended the Thais, but Lord 
Napier, C-in-C of the army, amply made amends in Delhi when he took special 
precautions to advance twelve steps to greet the king. 


King Chulalongkorn was taken to the Lucknow Zoo and the Sanskrit 
College in Benaras. He was shown the Taj Mahal and the Elephanta Caves. 
A visit to various Buddhist holy sites was organized. (Long-forgotten Buddhist 
monuments were just beginning to be excavated and restored, and the 
disappointed king saw very little at the Deer Park in Sarnath except the Dhamekh 
stupa, which was ‘overgrown with trees,’ Nevertheless, the stupa served as 
a model for two stupas erected later in Thailand.) The royal party spent 
several happy hours at Mr. Treacher’s shop in Bombay, where they were 
offered a variety of articles of European manufacture. But while no effort 
was spared to please the king, the British made sure that he grasped the 
advantages of doing business with British firms to industrialize and modernize 
his country. So King Chulalongkorn travelled on a special train of the East 
Indian Railway across the country. He was shown the Royal Mint (built in 
Grecian-Doric style), the Cossipore foundry, and the Water Filtration Plant 
in Calcutta where thousands of gallons of filtered water was assured to the 
six million residents of the city through a 42-inch iron main; and he was 
taken on a tour of the dockyard and new lighthouse in Bombay. 


He was also made to witness the War Games in Delhi, where a great 
military spectacle - a battle to defend the Ridge of Delhi - was enacted. 
It was a scene in which ‘every spot (was) associated with recollections of 
victory’ of 1857; and ‘there was a sufficient display of guns, sabres and 
musquetes to make His Majesty of Siam wonder’ ( The Englishman). 


The efforts of the British officials bore the desired fruit And by the end 
of his trip King Chulalongkorn became ‘subconsciously prepared to place 
himself completely in the British fold in his domestic and international politics’, 
and to use British ‘capital and brains’ to work the coal, lead and tin mines, 
and to build the canals and railroads of Thailand. 


In the final chapter of the first section, The Aftermath, Prof. Sahai tells 
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us how, as a result of his Indian tour, the King undertook 'reforms of far-reaching 
consequence' in his country. It is therefore disappointing that the author does 
not go into greater detail regarding the changes the King introduced as a 
result of his experiences in India,and the main political and economic events 
of his reign. The lengthy description of the radical Young Bengal movement 
in Chapter 9 and its probable connection with the reformist Young Siam 
party started by the King is rather tenuous, and the King's reforms are dealt 
with summarily. All we are told is that the first railroad in Thailand was constructed 
in 1893, that the War Games greatly influenced King Chulalongkorn's military 
reforms, and that British influence was firmly established in Thailand - a trade 
treaty was signed, the majority of the King's advisers were now British, and 
English became the only foreign language that the Thais learnt. A more detailed 
analysis would have resulted in a more rounded book. 


The book contains 26 plates, including a rare group photograph of the 
Thai delegation. It is a pity that the quality of paper and printing does not 
do these photographs sufficient justice. It is also a pity that not enough care 
was taken to copy-edit the manuscript, resulting in a number of unnecessary 
typographical errors. 


Tulsi Vatsal 


ANCIENT INDIAN PORTS, (with Special Reference to Maharashtra), 
SHARAD HEBALKAR, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, New Delhi, 
2001. pp. xiv = 175, Maps 7, Photographs 23. Rs. 400. 


Given the long coast-line of India and enough convincing evidence of 
her links across seas with distant lands, it is surprising that maritime history 
of India has attracted little attention of scholars. At the height of nationalist 
upsurge when history played its major motivating force, the first modern study 
of Indian ocean was authored by R. K. Mookerji way back in 1912 followed 
subsequently by K. M. Pannikkar's /ndía and the Indian Ocean in 1945. 
However, the standard history of the Indian ocean with required conceptual 
framework and analytical approach came in post-colonial time from Auguste 
Toussaint in 1961 and translated from French in 1966. He alongwith M. 
Mollat strengthened the structure of /nternationa/ Historica! Association of the 
Indian Association founded in 1960. 


Against this background, the book of Sharad Hebalkar might appear a 
welcome addition to the field, more so, because of its apparent focus on 
ancient times as reflected in the title. Unfortunately, it fails to fulfil even our 
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legitimate expectations from a work appearing in the new millennium having 
benefitted from the field exploration of last half-a-century. 


Dedicated to mythical sage-sailor Agasti (mark phonetic similarity to 
Auguste), the book is divided into seven chapters including an epilogue at 
the end, equipped with 7 maps and 23 illustrations. In form and content, 
the opening chapter is ‘Survey’ of sources, classified into Indigenous literature, 
Greek and Roman sources, Chinese and Arab sources, Archaeological sources, 
subdivided into Inscriptions, Rock-cut monuments and sculptures, structural 
stone temples and sculptures, Numismatic sources, and Exploration, done by 
the author, in course of which he studied ghat-routes and interviewed people 
from the communities associated with navigational activity. The area of study 
is defined western coast of Maharashtra (four districts of Thane, Raigad, Ratnagiri 
and Sindhudurg) and "the period covered under the study counts from about 
3500 B. C. to thirteenth century A. D. classified under the Proto-historic period 
and the Historic period.” (p. 2). Accordingly, chapters 3 and 4 deal with 
these periods but in view of the primary object being ports rather than ocean, 
the remaining chapters deal with Geography, Sociology and general description 
of important Ports and some inland trading centres. Ports and trading centres 
such as Agashi, Kalyan, Sopara, Chaul, Mahad, Dabhol, etc. are described. 
Appendix | at the end contains the account of the interviews with some aged 
and experienced navigators - Mr. Dharmaji Pandurang Tandel (p. 160), 
Appasaheb Raghunath Sarang (p. 161) and Mr. Bhima Dharma Ambire (p. 
162). In Appendix 2 temple deities associated with migrant communities have 
been listed district-wise which the author visited in course of his field-work. 
However, it is not very clear how the data collected from interviews could 
be applied with even modicum of validity to the maritime history of region 
going back to fourth millennium BCE or even early historic times, except 
by way of assumption that life in Konkan has remained unchanged through 
the ages from the dawn of civilization. 


The real content and character of the book can be located in such categorical 
statements as given below: 


"The Indians seem to have commanded the sea-routes of the 
world in the fourth millennium B. C. The Sun-worshippers of India 
seem to have used Egypt as a base with On, Anu or Helipolis, 
the city of the Sun having been their capital. Spain seems to have 
provided a western base for them in the pre-dynastic times." (p. 
1) "It is believed that the first literature of the world belongs to 
the Indians. This first ancient human wisdom gives us an excellent 
account of the sea-traveller Bhujyu, and we can imagine how long 
the Aryans would have been sailing to acquire such a scientific 
marine knowledge in the Age of the Agveda.” (p. 2). "The merchants 
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fully knew the principle of investment and they travelled with the 
purpose of trading in the distant lands. They invested freely and 
their interests were guarded against the risk by the institution of 
'VaiSvanara', a sort of insurance corporation" (this is about Ravedic 
period, (p. 39). "In fact the Neolithic Age seems to have undergone 
maritime revolution. They were people either Dravidians or Cretans, 
Sumerians or Egyptions or Phoenicians who explored the oceans, 
innovated the ships and promoted overseas contacts. They were 
perhaps the most accomplished astronomers, metallurgists, 
mathematicians and shipbuilders of their day.” (p. 40). 


Slightly later all these epoch-making achievements are transferred to an 
anonymous Indian who discovered the monsoon in proto-historic period. Thus 
runs the almost poetic eulogy of the anonymous discoverer : 


“To say that the man, who prepared a floating and travelling 

instrument for him, invented an accurate astronomy by observing 

with his naked eyes for years and years, who laid the foundation 

of the present civilised world, erected again and again great Indian 

cities, built houses, palaces, bridges, roads; who developed the 

languages, created the literature which still guides in the last quarter 

of the present twentieth century... did not study the monsoon and 

use the sail would be the underestimation of contemporary man! 

(pp. 41-42). 

However, the author confesses a little later, “Unfortunately we do not 
know the rulers, their kingdoms, their exploits and grandiose in the Proto-historic 
Age.” (p. 42). 


The book is replete with such claims as when it proclaims “the whole 
of the coastal strip of Konkan was inhabited by the Aryans who came by 
the sea route”, the basis being a Marathi source. 


Sober history the book is obviously not, it cannot qualify to be categorized 
under mythology as well, though more than half of its source material is 
corpus of Indian myths. From the bibliography, the author appears to be 
familiar with standard works of ancient Indian history; but one wishes he 
had followed their perspectives and methodology to a more rigourous degree. 


K K Shah 
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KAUTILYA ARTHASASTRA REVISITED, SURENDRA NATH MITTAL, 
Centre for Studies in Civilizations, New Delhi, 2000. pp. 147. Rs. 225. 


The name Kautilya has always given rise to a number of fanciful legends 
in Indian history and folklore. His name is connected with different episodes 
and his philosophy has been viewed from different angles. Kautilya’s Arthasasira, 
the magnum opus on the art of the government, contains an account of 
almost every activity of the state. The discovery and its subsequent publication 
of text in 1909 has created an unprecedented excitement among the scholars. 
Its authorship and date have intrigued them, and its contents have fascinated 
them. 


When the text of the Athaśāstra was discovered and published by 
Shamasastry, there was a great furore in literary and history circles. The 
discovery of the original text undoubtedly enriched our knowledge, but it 
also fuelled the controversy regarding the authorship and the date of the 
text. Kautilya's name is linked with many fanciful stories. According to tradition 
he was a great scholar during the age of the Nandas. Insulted by the Nanda 
King Mahapadma he had vowed to put an end to the despotic rule and 
establish Candragupta, his able student, as the king. He fulfilled his vow and 
Candragupta acquired the throne in 321 BCE or thereabouts. So the date 
of the text is assumed to be approximately the third century BCE or the 
end of the fourlh century BCE. This view is accepted by scholars like 
Shamasastry, J. F. Fleet, H. Jacobi, K. P. Jayaswal, D. R. Bhandarkar, P. 
V. Kane and others. The traditional view is contested by scholars like J. Jolly, 
M. Winternitz, A. B. Keith and others. 


The present book is a useful addition to the literature on the authorship 
and date of the Arthasastra. The author considers three issues for determining 
them: (1) the relationship of Canakya and Candragupta Maurya and their 
overthrowing the Nandas, (2) whether Canakya, Visnugupta and Kautilya were 
the same person; and (3) whether Kautilya wrote a treatise on politics. He 
argues convincingly to prove that Kautilya, Canakya and Visnugupta were 
different names of the same person, who helped Candragupta to secure the 
throne and who wrote the Arthasastra in the fourth century BCE. He presents 
his arguments with the support of the traditions, Nitisara, Mudraraksasa, 
Kathasaritsagara, DaSakumara-caria, Paricatantra, Puranas, Buddhist and Jain 
literature and also the evidence of Kautilya himself in the text of the Arthasastra. 


The author further examines the arguments put forward by the scholars 
like Jolly, Keith, Winternitz and Stein against the date of the Arthasastra in 
the fourth century BCE by placing them in four groups; firstly Kautilya is 
a legendary figure; secondly even if such a person existed, the text was 
never written by him; thirdly the treatise was not written during the reign 
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of Candragupta Maurya (i.e. the fourth century BCE); and fourthly the Arthasastra 
was written in the third century CE. The author provides logical answers 
to all these arguments by citing different authorities. He maintains that if a 
writer is silent about some fact or event or idea, it does not mean non-existence 
of such fact or event or idea. Doubts about some later additions are also 
removed. The proposition put forward by Hillebrandt and supported by Keith 
and Winternitz that the Arthasastra is not the work of Kautilya but of a school 
is also answered convincingly. The author has ably examined issues like 
geographical horizon of the writer of the Arthasastra, discrepancies between 
the Arthasástra and Megasthenes' /ndjca, absence of Kautilya's name in /ndica, 
development of metallurgy and mining, knowledge of alchemy, names of some 
places, date of Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, the work of Patafjali and co-relation 
between the word Suranga and the Greek word Syrinx. 


The author of the book under review also deals with the argument put 
forward by some Western scholars that the dating of the Arthasastra by the 
Indian scholars in the early period is motivated by patriotism, especially during 
the pre-Independence period. As a response to the arguments of the Indian 
scholars against assigning of the date of the composition of the Arthasastra 
to the third century CE., Basham inspired some scholars to prove the date 
of the Arthasastra in a scientific way with the help of the computer. Subsequently 
Thomas R. Trautmann completed a project on this line through statistical analysis 
of the text. 


The second part of the book under review deals with Trautmann's analysis. 
Trautmann maintains that the Arthasastra is not the work of a single author 
and belongs to a much later date than the fourth century BCE. He makes 
use of statistics and supports his conclusion by the use of ca and va in 
the text. The author by elaborating the data shows that the difference in 
the use of ca and va is based on context and not on authorship, and that 
Trautmann's statistics fails when he deals with either the Arthasastra (as his 
Books are not grouped according to his statistics) or his Control Material 
whether from works in prose or verse. This is so either because the work 
of one author shows significant difference in its different portions (Kalidasa, 
Ganesa, Somadeva and the two samples of Book 7 of the Arthasastra) or 
because the statistics refuse to demonstrate significant difference in the works 
of two authors (fails to distinguish Kalidasa and Bharavi from Bilhana or Kalhana 
from Jonaràja) Thereafter the author answers Trautmann's argument that 
Kautilya was not the original writer of the A/thasastra (he might have been 
editor). He does so by reexamining the question of the (text's) division into 
chapters and the issue of terminal verses. 


The book reflects the meticulous work put by the author in his work. 
_It is a welcome addition to the literature on ancient India, and will be of 
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interest to scholars, because the debate on the date and authorship of the 
Arthasástra has continued for a long time, and promises to continue. 


Usha Thakkar 


DUTCH MASTERS FROM INDIAN COLLECTIONS, Catalogue of the 
exhibition “400 years Indo-Dutch Partnership, Sharing a Future", 2002, 
published by Centre for Media and Alternative Communication, New 
Delhi. 101 pages and colour plates. 


An exhibition of 17th century Dutch masters, organized jointly by Indian 
museums, government authorities and Indian and Dutch experts, showed in 
the National Museum of Delhi, Karnataka Chitrakala Parishad, Bangalore and 
Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, Mumbai in 2002-2003. The 
collection included newly restored paintings from museums in Baroda and 
Mumbai under the expert guidance of the renowned restorer Anne Van Grevestein 
from Netherlands. The catalogue illustrates this travelling exhibition that 
showcases works of art bought by the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Ill 
and by Sir Ratan Tata. 


This tastefully designed book begins with a Foreword by His Excellency 
P. F. C. Koch, The Ambassador of the Netherlands to India and is followed 
by an Introduction by one of the curators Anne Van Grevenstein. A brief 
but succinct history of the Netherlands and the Development of the Art of 
Painting in the Netherlands by Bernard Vermet is informative and indispensable 
to truly appreciate the catalogue that it precedes. The exquisite colour plates 
of the 29 paintings included in the exhibition are better explained with short 
notes that shed light on the painter, his technique and the content of the 
painting. 

Let us hope that Indo-Dutch collaboration in restoration will continue and 
bloom forth into more such exhibitions and even more beautiful catalogues. 


Vidya Vencatesan 


THE LAMP AND THE JAR: Essays by KRISHNA RAYAN: Edited by 
KRISHNA S. ARJUNWADKAR. Published by: Sahitya Akademi, Ravindra 
Bhavan, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi 110001, 2002. Pp. 255. 
Rs. 130. 
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This is a collection of 24 well thought articles published in various academic 
journals and books, during the last three decades. These are penned by 
Prof. Krishna Rayan who had been teaching English Literature, both in Indian 
and foreign universities. He also studied oriental literature and is well acquainted 
with Sanskrit poetics. The editor of the compilation is Prof. Krishna S. 
Arjunwadkar, a widely acclaimed Sanskritist and a scholar in linguistics. The 
volume is an outcome of Prof. Arjunwadkar's appreciation of Prof. Rayan's 
writings over the years. The original essays, possibly were elaborate. What 
we get here are the edited versions of these essays. The choice of the selection 
of the essays was perhaps of the editor. Both the author and the editor 
are close friends for over four decades, because of their common interest 
in literary appreciation. 


The volume opens with an excellent essay titled ‘Rasa Dhvani and Present 
Day Literary Theory and Criticism.' The author analyses here, the pertinent 
remarks of two winners of Sahitya Akademi awards (1984) viz. Shri Ramanlal 
Joshi and Shri Shivarudrappa. American literary theories have been reassessed 
here vis a vis the age-old theories of Sanskrit rhetoricians and aestheticians. 
The author observes certain lacunae in ancient Sanskrit theories and suggests 
rectification. He also finds Russian Formalism of the twenties of the last century, 
more dominant in European circles, which influenced subsequently Indian literary 
thought. The author suggests that the traditional Indian theories should open 
themselves to the fresh thoughts that are displayed in recent European and 
American literature. Such a revision of old theories is bound to benefit literary 
studies. 


Another important article is titled ‘Literary Theory and Indian Critical Practice’. 
This was written way back in 1988 and it expresses, in a nutshell, author's 
insight in Poetics. According to the author, what makes a text a literary one 
is its successful generation of readers' responses through the activity of its 
objective verbal structures. The author emphasizes the need for resorting to 
Indian Poetics in the context of the European Romantic Theory. The upsurge 
of the Sanskrit studies during the early part of the twentieth century, triggered 
by the writings of A. Coomaraswamy, A. Hiriyanna, S. K. De, P. V. Kane, 
V. Raghavan, D. H. Ingalls, and a host of other writers augured well for such 
a reassessment of the earlier theories in the context of the world literature. 
The ancient writings on Dhvani and Rasa are the principal universals of 
literature, world over. 


There are interesting articles on ‘Laksana - Metaphoric and Metanomic 
and also on - ‘Laksana - and Deconstruction.’ One article is titled 'Object-Emotion 
Relationship in Indian and Western Literary Theories. The article ‘Making a 
Theory’ is based on author's works produced during the seventies and eighties. 
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He finds himself vindicated by the writings of other aestheticians during this 
period. 


There are a few essays that deal with the examination of Indian writings 
in English on the literary scales of Indian critical traditions. The works of 
Nirad Chaudhury and Jayanta Mahapatra have been evaluated and opinions 
of other critics have been considered. One essay exclusively deals with ‘Plays 
of Shakespeare.' 


All these essays are an intellectual feast to a reader, if he is especially 
interested in Poetics, be he an oriental or occidental reader. On going through 
all these essays, such a reader will find himself elevated with his literary 
concepts made more refined. Both Krishnas, the author and the editor, have 
jointly contributed to the development of literary concepts and deserve unstinted 
appreciation. 


The title of the book The Lamp and The Jar’ is drawn from 
Anandavardhana's analogy with regard to suggested sense and the editor 
has explained its significance in the preface. The editor is happy that 'he 
sowed the seeds of Sanskrit Poetics in the fertile mind of his friend’ and 
the result is the bountiful harvest that is bound to benefit litterateurs, all over 
the world. 


The printing, paper and the get up of the volume are excellent and Sahitya 
Akademi deserves full compliments for the same. 


N. B. Patil 


INDIAN TERRACOTTA SCULPTURE, THE EARLY PERIOD, Ed. 
PRATAPADITYA PAL, 99 pages, Colour and Black & White photographs, 
Marg Publications, Mumbai, 2002, Rs. 2250. 


There are not many comprehensive publications on Indian terracottas or 
baked clay figurines that deal with various aspects of this interesting medium 
whose history goes back to the dawn of civilization on the subcontinent. 
Pratapaditya Pal, distinguished art historian and General Editor of Marg, has 
assembled seven essays from experts in the field on various aspects of early 
Indian terracotta art beginning with protohistoric terracottas of Harappa culture 
to those produced in different regions of India between 3rd century BCE 
and 6th century CE. Jn his Introduction Pal gives an overview and a brief 
background of the published works on the subject, starting with works of 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, Stella Kramrisch, O. C. Gangoly, C. C. Dasgupta, Pupul 
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Jayakar and others. It is heartening to read here his mention of the present 
reviewer's contribution on the relationship of terracotta with the urban cultures 
of early India. While discussing the contents of the articles in the book, Pal 
says that the purpose of the book is to throw new light on the ongoing 
investigations into the art of terracotta in a chronological framework, which 
the book succeeds in achieving. 


In the first essay, the well-known archaeologist Dilip Chakrabarti while 
giving the background of the protohistoric terracottas of northwestern India 
and Pakistan says that there is no "dark age" between the Harappan civilization 
and the later "Early Historic" growth of the Ganga plains and elsewhere. 
He observes that Harappan civilization is not an isolated or disjointed 
development in the course of Indian history. The terracotta figures too have 
their continuity over the centuries. Chakrabarti questions the identifications 
of many of the female figurines of Harappan sites as mother goddesses, 
though he agrees that those from the Deccan sites of Daimabad and Inamgaon 
could be cuit figures. 


The Nilgiri hill terracottas from South Indian Megalithic burials, having 
a different cultural background, are a subject of the next essay by Corinna 
Wessels-Mevissen. These burial figurines were excavated in 19th century by 
German and British scholars and are mainly preserved in the museums in 
Berlin, London and Chennai. The surviving examples are generally parts of 
pottery lids and date between 3rd century BCE - 3rd century CE. Some 
of these such as the human figure seated on a three-legged stool (Fig.7) 
and the buffalo head are powerful creations. 


John Siudmak discusses the terracottas of Taxila, Charsadda and other 
sites, taking us to the urban culture of the northwest region of 300 BCE 
to 60 CE. The author examines both Indian and the Hellenistic influences 
on the terracottas excavated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Marshall. 


Naman Ahuja investigates terracottas from the Indo-Gangetic divide of 
the Early Historic period 200 BCE to 50 CE. Geographical position of this 
region helped it to transmit influences between centres of the Ganga- Yamuna 
Doab (Mathura) and the region west of the Indus (Taxila, Gandhara). Emphasizing 
that an analysis of the excavated finds must be supplemented with an art 
historical method, he presents some impressive pieces from Sugh, Ropar and 
Agroha. His analysis of the moulded terracotta plaque from Sugh, depicting 
a child writing Brahmi syllabary, is interesting. It is noteworthy that twenty 
similar pieces lie scattered in public and private collections. One in the Boston 
Museum, whose provenance was not known when Ananda Coomaraswamy 
collected the piece in 1927, can now be assigned to Sugh. 


Ashok K. Bhattacharya's essay on terracottas of Bengal takes us into 
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the world of sophisticated figurines of the Sunga and Kusana periods, 
concentrating on Chandraketugarh, a most prolific terracotta producing: site 
near Kolkata, and also Tamluk, Mangalkot and Bangarh. He discusses their 
salient technical and formal characteristics, and takes up their study from 
the thematic and stylistic points. He says that the strength of the terracotta 
art of Bengal region is not so much in its unique examples as in its remarkable 
diversity. The detailed and elaborate treatment of ornaments, apparel and coiffure 
in Bengal, particularly Chandraketugarh, terracottas is impressive. 


The art of the terracottas of the Gangetic Valley of the Kusana period 
is the subject of article by Samir Kumar Mukherjee, where we see themes 
of the newly emerging Puranic deities such as Mahisasuramardini, Saptamatrkas, 
and also the Headless Nude Goddess, along with the secular themes such 
as that of the nagaraka, the city dweller. Both moulded and hand-modelled 
pieces are found in this period. 


Rekha Morris's refreshing article on the Gupta period terracottas of 
Padmáàvati (Pawaya) in Madhya Pradesh adds to the value of the present 
volume. After M. B. Garde’s excavation reports on the site in 1915, 1924 
and later, these terracottas lying in the glass case of the Gwalior Museum 
have not received the attention they deserve. In 1982, Joanna Williams in 
her publication on the Gupta art has discussed Pawaya and its art, and illustrated 
one terracotta horse-rider and the sandstone lintel of the gateway, but an 
extensive study of Pawaya terracotlas is done for the first time in the Marg 
volume. Rekha Morris has also researched on the fragment of the sandstone 
lintel lying in the reserved collection of the Gwalior Museum and identified 
the scene as representing Karttikeya along with the wives of the six /sis. 
The terracotta female figures of Pawaya have stylistic similarity with stone 
lintel figures. 


The Marg volume thus presents a rich repertoire of terracottas from 
protohistoric times to 6th century CE, however, with an omission of the studies 
on the Maurya terracottas from Patna and Buxar (though their photographs 
are published with Pal's Introduction) and on the Satavahana terracottas from 
ihe Deccan. As Pal hopes, the book will serve as a general introduction 
to the subject for the scholarly community as well as a non-specialist readership. 


Devangana Desai 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


Durga Bhagwat 
(1910 - 2002) 


Ms. Durga Bhagwat, who passed away on May 7, 2002, at the age 
of 92, was an outstanding scholar, a versatile writer, well-known Anthropologist, 
fearless freedom fighter and a Gandhian ideologist and humanist to the core. 
It is indeed difficult to capture her versatility in few words. 


Born in Indore on 10th February, 1910, she finished her schooling in 
Nashik and moved to Bombay. She joined St. Xavier's College and passed 
her B. A. in 1932 in First Class with English and Sanskrit as her special 
subjects. It was during this period that she had to study the treatise of Shankara. 
Shankara had propounded that there existed two levels of understanding. 
At the lower level of understanding there exists God and at the higher level 
there exists no God. How could there be a duality in understanding ? This 
disturbed her and even affected her health. The question enveloped her from 
all sides. A severe attack of fever followed. This also was the beginning 
of her journey in search of truth. She turned to the study of Buddhism and 
chose ‘Buddhist Jurisprudence’ for dissertation for her Masters. This book 
was published in 1938. 


The study of Buddhism had not answered her question. Her search continued 
and this time she turned her attention to the lowest of the low - the tribals. 
She chose to work on ‘Synthesis of Hindu and Tribal Cultures in the Central 
Provinces’. For six long years she lived and worked in the most dangerous 
and difficult tribal belt of Madhya Pradesh. She worked with tireless zeal, 
befriended the Adivasis and collected valuable material first hand. Unfortunately, 
however, she suffered very severe food poisoning, which completely brought 
her doctoral work to a standstill. In addition, she also could not comply with 
the requirement to earn her Ph. D. degree. Yet, however, her book on the 
subject brought her international recognition as an outstanding Anthropologist. 
During her long years in bed, she waiched from her window the changing 
cycle of seasons. She saw each season bringing its own shades and sound 
in its wake. Her keen observant eyes and ears, imbibed colours of flora 
and fauna, sound of birds, animals and even breeze and thunder. She captured 
it all in words. Durgabai's ‘Rutuchakra’, published in 1956, is unparalleled 
In Marathi literature. It is Indeed a masterpiece. 
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For quarter of a century from 1950-1975, Durgabai produced some 
excellent literary pieces. Her critical essays on epic characters of Mahabharata 
entitled ‘Vyasaparva’ provided new insight into the epic characters (published 
in 1962). Her other collections of essays are also well-known and among 
them are ‘Bhavamudra’, 'Doob', ‘Prasangika’, ‘Poorva’, and ‘Pais.’ 


Her interest in the study of Buddhism as well as Sanskrit remained till 
the very end. Only she could venture to undertake in her 70's to translate 
Banabhatta's 'Kadambari' and even wrote a long preface. This was published 
in 1988. Thereafter, she undertook yet another gigantic project Durgabai 
translated from the original Simhalese, the 'Divyavadana', the Jataka stories 
which run into multi volumes. Marathi translations of original Pali works were 
published in the late 1990's. Her long stay in the tribal belt had kindled 
interest in folklore and folk art and she delved deep into the subject and 
made seminal contribution by writing highly researched books. Her books 
in Marathi 'Lokasahityachi Rooparesha’, ‘Tulshiche Lagna', and ‘Ranzara’, 
‘Riddles in Indian Folklore’ (1956) and ‘Outlines of Indian Folklore’ (1958) 
have come to be accepted as reference material. 


Her two monographs, one on ‘Bear’ or 'Aswal' in Marathi and the other 
on 'Kadamba Tree' reflected her deep understanding of nature and flora and 
fauna. Her books on folkdore have inspired many other scholars of today 
io do further research in the subject and her books serve as beacon light 
to them. 


It's a little known fact that she had a two-year stint at the Gokhale Institute 
of Economics in Pune. This was her first and last job. Here she studied 
the problems faced by the prostitutes, tamasha artists, dombaris, and listening 
to their tales of woe disturbed her immensely. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that she took a lead in organising a benefit tamasha show in the Town Hall 
in aid of a well-known ailing aged Tamasha artist in dire straits. Her heart 
always remained with the downtrodden, the neglected, the underprivileged 
and other exploited persons in the society. She supported their cause by 
speaking against such exploitation in public and writing in newspapers. This 
affection for the underprivileged came to her because of her intense faith 
in Gandhian ideology and Gandhian humanism. She not only imbibed the 
ideology but also practised it. She lived a simple life, worked hard with tireless 
zeal, spoke and wrote with fearlessness, just the qualities linked with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


It was in 1975 that her qualities as a true Gandhian came to be tested. 
The state of Emergency had been declared in the country. Democratic rights 
had been curtailed and free expression had been stifled. Durgabai as a matter 
of principle opposed it by writing and lecturing against Emergency. As the 
President of the Marathi Sahitya Sammelana during the same year in Karad 
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she used the powerful platform of writers and scholars to urge the writers 
to fight for free expression and restoration of democracy. She was jailed 
as a result. She was perhaps the first writer who played the role of the 
spokesperson and her contribution is remembered even today. 


Asiatic Society was Durgabai's second home for 65 years. Her knowledge 
of the valuable holdings of the Society was amazing and she made fruitful 
use of them. She strongly supported the cause of bifurcation from the Central 
Library. 


She occupied the same corner table in the Reference Room where she 
sat for years from morning till late evening delving into books. Buried between 
huge tomes, she would work with tremendous concentration until it was time 
for lunch. She always carried a lunch box with plenty of simple, tasty home 
cooked food - all cooked by herself that could feed all her friends around. 
She never ate alone. | had had the privilege of sharing many meals and 
| still feel that simple bhakari and zunka could not be made more tasty. 
If | asked what was that special ingredient she had added for that special 
taste, her answer was simple - "| put a bit of my heart into all my cooking." 
So long as she continued her regular visits to the Library, the vestibule 
reverberated with her sound and canteen of the Asiatic Society remained 
a busy bustling centre for not only the tasty meals generously served by 
Durgabai but also for fiery arguments on the subject of the day. Often she 
would be seen holding fort amidst people and we even called it ‘Vestibule 
Sabha’ in lighter vein. 


She knew the generic names of the plants and the trees. Often we would 
go round the Horniman Circle and she would explain the significance of each 
tree and its characteristics. That was a good exercise in botany. Her fingers 
were dexterous. She could do excellent embroidery and had collected many 
patterns from the tribal belt and anything that captured her attention, became 
a matter of study for her. 


Many of her books won awards. They brought her fame and name. She 
shunned Government honours including ‘Padmashree’ awarded by the Central 
Government. It was her firm belief that if you accept anything from the 
Government then you become a puppet in their hands. When Asiatic Society 
decided to revive the scheme of Conferment of Honorary Fellowship on 
outstanding scholars in early 1990's, Durgabai came to meet Dr. D. R. SarDesai, 
the then President of the Society, to recommend a well-known historian’s 
name for the honour. Dr. SarDesai agreed, but on the condition that she 
herself accepted the Honorary Fellowship and she happily agreed to accept 
the honour from the Society. Her acceptance speech was very moving. 


She was ailing for the last few years of her life and she stopped coming 
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to the Library. However, she has left pleasant memories of her warmth and 
affection. The discussions in the vestibule led by her will remain etched in 
our memory for a long time. She carried her scholarship and learning with 
modesty which is very rare. Durgabai's name became synonymous with the 
Asiatic and even though she is no more in our presence, the memory of 
the age old days well remain etched in our memory. 


Vimal Shah 


Dr. A. M. Ghatage 


(1913 - 2003) 


Recently in May, 2003, Dr. A. M. Ghatage breathed his last in Pune. 
The passing away of this scholar of worldwide fame was, generally speaking, 
not taken note of as it should have been, by the media. Dr. Ghatage himself, 
however, was throughout his life totally indifferent to any publicity or popularity. 


He was a recognised scholar of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Linguistics. 
He had won international fame by his outstanding work in the field of Prakrit, 
Sanskrit Language, Grammar, Linguistics and Lexicography. He was earnest 
and serious by temperament. He was known to the scholarly world for his 
deep devotion to work, sincerity of purpose and tremendous industry. 


Amrit Ghatage was born on August 10, 1913 at Hasurchampu, a small 
village in the district of Kolhapur. He studied at the Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 
He passed his B. A. in 1932 in First Class and M. A. in 1934 with Prakrit 
and Pali also in First Class. In 1936 he again took the M. A. degree with 
Sanskrit and English, also obtaining First Class. He worked for his Ph. D. 
in Sanskrit under Prof. H. D. Velankar with Sanskrit Linguistics as his subject 
and secured the Ph. D. degree of the Bombay University in 1940. He also 
studied Descriptive and Historical Linguistics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, for one year (1956-57) on a fellowship from the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York. 


After completing his education Dr. Ghatage took to teaching. He taught 
Pali and Prakrit, Sanskrit and Linguistics at different periods of time in his 
career. Under his guidance 22 post-graduate students got their Ph. D. degree. 
He was recognised to be an authority on Indo-European. 


Dr. Ghatage was elected General President of the All India Orlental 
Conference in 1985. He presided over the first national Prakrit Conference 
held at Banglore in 1990. Honours and Awards came his way rather late 
in his career. His fame as a versatile mind firmly rests on his outstanding 
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research work About a score of works are to his credit, besides several 
research papers contributed to reputed research Journals. The fruits of his 
writings on a number of problems in Linguistics that were till now lying scattered 
in various issues of research Journals are now, thanks to Prof. M. A. Dhaky 
and Dr. J. B. Shah of Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, 
Ahmedabad, collected together in a beautifully printed volume called AMRITA. 
It is bound to be helpful and beneficial to younger generations of scholars 
in Linguistics. 


V. M. Kulkami 
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